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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


catalog^ 


Sotheby’s 

FOUNDED 1744 W 


MONDAY 27th OCTOBER 

and following day at 10.30 nin at New Bond Street 

Autograph Letters, Literary manuscripts and 
Historical Documents 

including a iifohento unrecorded poem by -Lord Byron and sections ncLtting 
ta LUcmtiuro, Srieiuce, Royalty, Music, Popular 'EittetfiautuMMVt ('Including 
signed photographs and memorabilia of Elvis Preslay and The Beailes), 
Local History, Travel and Exploration, America, the Army, Navy and Aviation, 
Politics, Sport, Art and Social History. 

, Catalogue £2 

THURSDAY Gtli NOVEMBER 

and following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

Travel and Topographical Books 

relating to Great Britain, Europe, America, Asia and die Middle East. 

Catalogue £1 

MONDAY 10th NOVEMBER 

and following day at 11 am at New Bond Street 

The Honeyman Collection of Scientific Books 
and Manuscripts, Part VI : Printed Books N-Sa 

including works by Napier, Newton, Oiightred, Padoii, Paracelsus. Pascal, 
Pasteur, Pliny, Porta, Priestley, Ptolemy, Ramus, Recorde, Redl, Regiomon- 
tanus, Rcisch, Rheticus, Ricci oil, Ryff, Sacrobosco, S a us sure and others. 

Illustrated Catalogue £6 

Solliebjr Parke Bernet & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone: (01)493 8080 
Hodgson's Rooms. 1 IS Chancery Lane. London WC3A IPX Telephone: (01)4057238 



WINCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART 
Hampshire County Council 

ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 

Applications oro Invited From published writ- 
,e J5‘ J !*? V * ? !*•* ro coin men ce on Januar y I, 
198J. The Fellowship will be for one year in llio 
first instance. 

The writer appoint oil will he expect od to pursue 
his/her work, and acquaint visual oris students with 
Hie jprnctfco of writing at a professional level. -Intro- 
ducuig titoin, and a local public, to the bfcrt of con* 
toniporory literature. 

SnlOi-y £6,^00 per an nuhi. - . . . 

Further details and application forms are avail* 
ablo from the Registrar, The School of Art, Pork 
Avenue. Winchester, Uacupsblro S023 SDL. Closing 
date s November. 7, MBO. 
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THE GABERB 0 CCHUS 
PRESS. 

hat moved lo Holland 

Now Address: 

- DE HARMONIE 
SINQEL 390' 

101ft AJ AMSTERDAM 

Plea bo 8 end all orders, 
enquiries, etc., lo the 
above address. 



University of Waite 
WELSH SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
MEDICINES RESEARCH UNIT 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

required for n poriod of 
three years. Responsibili- 
ties include innintunance ol 
amall library and document 
oolleotion, - literature 
searches and prodUOII0n ol 
reviewB, current awareness 
oervloes and some editorial 
work. 

Applicants '.Bhould be prad- 
ualea with auroral yearn 1 
experience of library or 
information work In the 
health and social scianeeo. 
8 alary: Within range 1A 
£6,505-£6,985 depending 
upon age. qualllioalion and 
experience. 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
TL 8 ) lor details arid appli- 
cation form to . Personnel 
Section (Aoademio) 
UWIST. Cardiff CF1 3NU. 
Closing date: 14 November 
1880. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD ' 

in V*®-™* 
UlM* M Ml 
Puitflbi* pa 

■S& 

•lubsr. 1900. 
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AI1 advertisements ate 
subject to thq conditions 
of acceptance of Times * 
Newspapers Ltd, copies • . 
of which are available 
on request. 



OVERSEAS 


MOZAMBIQUE 

EOUA^q.O.MOSpbANE 
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FOR SALE S WANTED 


R6SBAIICH atliunn, tianiiaiign, 
ca lu/iaUM. archly as ■ »rpc rJ n nc ed 
aitiiu .it «»»]-. iLitdon snu f it; 
— UdgiiMI-jB rtsTffcrtiia. Uu Waal- 


NAVA1, and Man u ran History Bool 
■ aJ.*n, -UM i Riih&rw Gm tt 
• ■ 1 J»'L , Lon/ton W 6 XQ?T i- 
S*;!-' Shop Bjyon Wndnet 
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, , Amoricpt- iIodHv now o> oni- 
oi-nrint. Wrlio. Clraiiy Uonks, 
U6-9U Eliot AvoniU*. lloao Hack. 
New Vorr N.V.11.4T4. 

ALL Oroels hooln and on Orooc* 
houphl and mill — A'lm, h nm- 
M.irt hi.. Lonilni. IvU’Ull HU*. 

ASIA. China. — lluro uinl (i|. C.ilii- 
loauc (ruin avbii lUirn IUu.Ua 
inr.. r.07 rinn Avr. i . wo, nv, 
NV lu017 IISA. 

BOOKS. Kotlnuii V MovHifl ? 
'I'hlnnlna . out .■ SWil.-iw <t 
11111111110011 J.til., l*i Clari'nilnn 
Sir mil. f :niiifirlilri<* «(KUU 
SnovjS) alia bi-il prlcna. 

DBTBCTIVH FICTION. Write (or lilt 
nf aonindlinijil, w.irtu ami u >■ 

M i IP Antlionv Uynori. t \T . .Hi. 

'a no.id. ulilbury. Wni-li-v, 
IT. Mlillnmlh. 

AFRICA a ASIA. HAUImHM ItliiM. 
A. Man. Xu Ht.iinps lio.id 
Tirk-kenlidni MiiUllrsi-<t. 


MOON-nisB uni nih« I'ownv 
('., II. HlMim. l.inillnii I ilitinn — 
K i i-tWo illvor l’ri-sa. Mill Mnrknt 
AM* i:mir», iluvc. Huisok liN-'S 

A QBOHOIAN MIRCr.U.ANY. A 
r.ii.ilijMim ol IiuiiI.h nn ilm due 
nml ii Mill l,‘il iiri.i llii-r.ii nn- . IHva 
mid li’tii'r* nml sm-liil lilMnrv <ii 
Hi* 1 mill uinl 1'nrlv l**ili i nn. 
I urli‘i. A viilltilili* li-imi (ilmlv- 
In'.lli- liiiiik*. -S-t € Mmlirl iliii- 
SHurl. Inn biniii*' ivoIIh, Ki>iiI. 

rHB ORBGNUST (nrinliilillv, I.UIKJ 
nl<l luiiiko in |.|n ii Ihmiu, Mm ii i,la 
llutiku. 


ini'V fri'u. . Wiifiiov'A 
I :■'« loAf lllll. Mlli'l Until. 
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GENERAL VACANCIES 


British Library 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC 

SERVICES 

(Training and Market Research) 

The successful candidate will join tho loom res- 
ponsible for research to Improve and expand the 
British Library Automated Information Samcon. This 
will involve monitoring existing services ; propwing 
feasibility studies tor new applications nnd nnhnnco' 
menls; training subscribers lo enable thorn to make 
the beat of services Including pmparing documenta- 
tion end Instructing on courses. 

Candidates must have a degree or a professional 
library or Information science qualification. Exparionca 
in one or more of the following advanlngaous : com- 
puter-based Information rolriaval systems. MARC, com- 
puter applications in librarlos. preparation of docu- 
mentation nnd associatod training. 

PRINTED BOOKS 

(English and North European 
Branch) (2 vacancies) 

The duties wilt comprise mainly cataloguing ( using 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Ruins and MAIU'.} 
and subject Indexing, with oomo acquisition!) nnd 
reference work. AUondnnce will be roqulred on 
occasional evenings and Saturdays. 

Candidates should normally hove an honours dngree 
or equivalent which includes Gorman or Dutch. Those 
offering other degree subjects must have appropriate 
linguistic knowledge to degree standard. Postgraduate 
library aualHIoationa or experience, or other relevant 
postgraduate work desirable- Good knowladge ol a 
second modern European language advantageous. 
SALARY: As Curator Grade E £7,Q18-C9,57Q or ns 
Curator Grade F. £5,01 6-E7, 780. Level ol appointment 
and starting salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Non-oontrlbutoiy pension scheme. 

For full details end an application form (to be re- 
turned by 14 .November 1980) , write to Civil Service 
Commission, Al^ncon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 
1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) B8551 (answer- 
ing servloe operates outside office hours). Pleaso 
quote ref : G (28)382. 


Amended Advertisement 

BORQUGH OF LLANELLI 

■ PUBLIC LIBRARY 

. Applications are Invited from qualified 'Librarians for the 
•undermentioned post .in the Llanelli Public Library 

MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

Grade : AP3/4. E4.581-t5.784 per annum • 

i Llanelli , Is . an independent library authority serving ft 

•JJffJ 1 a -SS 2 ■JSmJKFS 77 ’°?° wfth i n m arfl « of 80 square 
* SnnTmSShSjJf modern and progressive and affords 
i a ^°, uno - professional. Further 
° bl “J n ? d from the Borough Librarian 
. , at me Central Library. Telephone ( 05542 ) 353 $, . 

. Wrfle or telephone for an apprfc effort form to lhe* Per- 
Mrmel Department, ; Rear 

" 1 ' Telephone: Llanelli 081 8 J 

; Closing date ;. 8 lh November, 1980 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY » 31 OCTOBER 1980 • No 40 IS » 40p 



Remembering Pasternak 
I |t| and Akhmatova 

^ v ) by Isaiah Berlin 

r *• , '* v 

The Jonestown massacre; 
The life of Sydney Smith 

Wyndham Lewis— 
an artist and his armour 


” The Brnnmbrush bn Wyndham Lewis, one of his fyro drtticmp, 
reproduced fn his magazine The Tyro No 1. In a letter to John Quinn 
in 1921 Lewis wrote: “/ am doing a book of forty of thdse Tyro 
drawings . . . this satire is a challenge to the .^ rls J or ':,, i ' 
sake dilettantism of a great deal of French work today (and the 
Blooinsbuiy-Bull-Grant-Fry section of English)." See also illustrations 
on page 1215 and page 1217. 

Commentary: ' 

Alan Bennett’s ‘Enjoy’, 
Jonathan Miller’s ‘ Shrew’ 

EricKornon 
I literary prizes 


Bunyan’s poems and 
pamphlets ; 

Seamus Heaney as critic 

Virginia Woolf’s suicide 

Fiction: Beryl Bainbridge, 
Russell H ob an, 

Paul Theroux, 
Frederic Raphael 


‘The 
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November books 

i 

Angels 

PETER LAMBORN WILSON 

158 illustrations, 38 in colour 1 0| X 8Jin (27.0X21. 6cm) 
ISBN 0 500 11017 4 £12.00 November 3 

The Dream Come True 

Great Houses of Los Angeles 
BRENDAN GILL 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY DERRY MOORE 

233 illustrations, 73 in colour llX9jin (27.9 X 24.1cm) 

ISBN 0 500 34084 6 £14.00 November 3 

Galaxies 

TIMOTHY FERRIS 

39 colour and 106 duotone illustrations 
13X14iin (33.0 X 36.8cm) 

ISBN 0 500 01248 2 £20.00 November 3 

Hiroshige: A Shoal of Fishes 

INTRODUCTION BY BRYAN HOLME 

40 pages in colour 7JX10J,in (18.7X26.7 cih) 

ISBN 0 500 01249 0 slipcasctl £8.50 November 3 


Industrial Design 



JOHN HESKETT . 

180 illustrations 8iX5lm (21. OX 14.9cm) 

World of Art Library 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 18181 0 £5.95 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 20181 1 £2.95 November 3 

Monasteries of Western Europe 

The Architecture of the Orders 

WOLFGANG BRAUNFELS 

286 illustrations 11{X9in (28.5 X 22.9cm) 

First edition in paper hack 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27201 8 £7.50 Nouember 3 

Africa : Tribal Art of Forest and 
Savanna 

k 'i •• . , 

ARNOLD BAMERT * 

210_ Illustrations in colour. 13 XIOin (33.1X25.4 cm) 
ISBN 0 &>0 23318.7 £25.00 November 10 ’* 

The Art of War 

CHRISTIAN F. 1 FEEST 

104 illustrations, 50 in colour. 9|X7Jin (24.8X 19.0cm) 

Tribal Art 

; Paperback ISBN 0 $00 06010 X E4.9S November 10 

A Reader’s Guide to 
the Silmarillion 

PAUL H. KQCHER . - 
8X5*in (20.3 X 13.3cm) 
rSBN 0 500 14022 7 £5.50 November 10 

The Sunday Times Book of 
Phot odiscoyery 

A Century of Extraordinary Images 1840-1940' 
BRUCE BERNARD 

214 Illustrations in colour 12X9fin (30.5 X 24.5cm) 
TSBN 0 500 54065 9 £14.00 November 10 

^Thames and Hudson 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BERNARD UHRGON/.I 


OCTOBER 31 !*>«!> 


eon&eBBts 


Jeffrey Meyers : The Enemy 

Jeffrey Meyers (Editor) : Wyndbniii Lewis 

Timothy Matcrcr : Vortex 

Frederic Jameson : Fables of Aggression 


D. J. FNHICIIT 
KYRII. riT/I.YON 

Shiva Nnipiiul : Black and While 

Neil Bnlfour and Sully Mackny : Paul nf Yugoslavia 

1218 

JOHN ASHDERY 

Two Poems: The Songs Wc Know Rest. Or in My Throat 

1219 


VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM 
PETER KEMP 
PETER NORMAN 
ANNE UUCHENE 
JENNIFER UGLOW 
PAUL TAYLOR 
Nicholas srm.iAR 

ANTHONY TI1WAITK 
ROBERT II. MARTIN 


Fiction 

Paul TliCroux : World’s End 
Frederic Raphael : Oxbridge Blues 
Tom Robbins : Still Life With Woodpecker 
Beryl Ba inbridge : Winter Garden 
Runscll Iloban : Riddlcy Walker 
Roberta Smoodiu : Ursus Major 
Anne Tyler : Morgan's Passing 

Semmis Hcnncy : Preoccupations. Selected Poems 1965-1975 

Rich ii rd l.ittlc Purdy nnd Michael Millgnlc (Editors) : The Collected 

Letters of Thomas Hardy 


AiuintuN WAiji.ii Alim Beil : Sydney Snillli — A Biography 


worn;!-: thi ini r 

J. F. WATKINS 

PATRICIA CRAIG 
PHYLLIS GROSSKURI II 
rAWII. RUMENS 
JOHN Kit'll RUCK 

t'.. M. CARSTAtns 
C. K. IIUXER 

NORMAN IIAMMllND 

FRANCES HPAl.llINCl 

JEllliMY TRKGMIWN 
STANLEY WELLS 
JACQUEI.INR PEARSON 
GARRY O'CONNOR 

ERIC KORN 


EDIYARD MILLER 
CORDON LBFF 
JOHN IIATCIIEK 


ISAIAH BERLIN 
CHRISTOPHER HOPE 
CYRIL MANGO 

JACK P. GREENE 


JOHN BROADBENT 
IAIN MCGILCHIUST 
DAVID TROTTER 

ROBERT L. PA1THN 


• PETER LEWIS 

HOLLY RLEY 
MARIGOLD JOHNSON 


ROSEMARY DINNAGR 

.1 

KENNETH KITCHEN 

PATRICK MCCARTHY 
STEFAN CQLUNl 
JOHN NAUGHTON 

SARAH COAKLEY 

ELIZA BETfl MOpERl.Y 


Samuel I'isar : Of Blood and Hope 
Joscp Tnieta : Surgeon in War anil Peace 
Lawrence Sliainbcrg : Brain Surgeon 

The Joiii-iiuIk of Annis Nln 1124 

Nigel Niro Ison and Joanne Traiitniunn (Editors) : Leave Hie I .otters Till 
We're Dead — The Lclterii of Virginia Woolf Volume VI— 1936-1941 

Lilian Muliiii (Editor) ; One Fool oil the Mountain- An Anthology of 
British Feminist Poetry 1969-1979 

Thomas A. Sc book nnd Jean llmiker-SHieuk : " You Know My Method"— 

A juxtaposition of Charles S. Peirce and Sherlock Holmes. 12256 

Wendy Hoiiiger O'FlalieiTy : Women, Androgynes and Other Mythical Ilcnsls 

Jcia'liii Dl-Ii erg ne and Donald Daniel Leslie (Editors) : Juifs de Chine 
Michael Poliak : Mandarins, Jews and Missionin'! vs 

Paolo Mndliiuc : l-'bln U27 

C'omnientnry 

More Ilian n Glance — The Arts Council's ex III hit inn 
(Graves Art Gnllery, Sheffield; 

Alan Bennett : Enjoy (Vaudeville Theatre) 

Jonathan Miller's Taming of the Shrew (BBC TV) 

F. X. Kroetz : The Nest (Sheffield, Crucible Theatre) 

A symposium on the future of British Theatre (Cheltenham Festival of . 

Literature) 1« 83 

Remainders 
Author, Author 

Fifty Years On 1130 

To The Editor „ 

Among this week's contrib utors 

Richard W. Unger: The Ship in the Medieval Economy 600-1600 
Steven Ozntent : Tlic Age of Reform 1250-1550 

Zvi Rozl : Life, Marriage and Death in n Medieval Parish 1232 


Conversations with Russian poets 
African Tea Ceremony (poem) 

Kurt Weitzmann : Byzantine Book Illuminations and Ivories 

Thad W. Tate and David L. Ainmcrman (Editors) : The Chcaupcakc In the ^ 
Seventeenth Century 


John Bunyan : The Poems 

David Simpson: Irony and Authority in Romantic Poetry 1— - 

!*% Underwood and Roger Sharroek (Editor) : The Miscellaneous Works 
of John Bunyan 

John P, Farrell : Revolution as Tragedy— The Dilemma of tlic Moderate 
from Scott to Arnold 


Fiction 

Peter Carey : The Fat Man In History 

Frank Moorhouse : The Everlasting Secret Family and Other Secrets 
Michael Thelwcll : The Harder They Come 
Owen Kelly : Tales but of School 

Robert Watson ; Events Beyond the Heartlands 1 


^iveyron* 11 ** * Th<? I orb}dden Experiment— The Story of the Wild Boy 

Nancy Jenkins : The Boat ben eath the Pyramid !^- 

Albcrto Arfaaslno : Un pacse senza 

Peter Marsh (Editor) : The Conscience of the Victorian State 

Alvin To filer ; The Tilled Wave ; . 1 

The *^«blems of Theology 

George Newlanite : Theology of the Love of God 1243 

mer Coleman : Christian Attitudes to Homosezualiiy . 


UTEHATURE AND BIOGRAPHY 


TLS OCTOBER 31 1990: 1215 


An artist and his armour 


JEFFREY MEYERS : 

The Enemy 

A Biography of Wyndham Lewis 
391pp. RouLledge and Kcgan Paul. 
£15. 

0 7100 0514 8 

JEFFREY MEYERS (Editor) : 

Wyndham Lewis 
A Revaluation 

276pp. Athione Press. £13.50. 

0 485 11193 4 

TIMOTHY MATERER : 

Vortex 

Pound, Eliot and Lewis 

231pp. Ithaca, New York : Cornell 

University Press. $12.50. 

0 8014 1225 0 

PREDRIC JAMESON : 

Fnbies of Aggression . 

VV'yndiium Lewis, the Modernist us 
Fascist 

190pp. University of California 
Press. £7.25. 

0 520 03792 8 


By Bernard Bergonzi 


him to serve as a war artist with the pleasant human being, without many Lewis may have been a conqueror 
Canadian nrmy during the First redeeming features. This is u hard where women were concerned, hut 
World War and to live freely in statement, but the evidence is his professional and social rela- 
Canada during the Second. there; lie was bullying, arrogant, Lions were liable to end disus- 

I.ewis spent the first six years oE ferociously selfish, paranoid, eva- trously • in particular, lie hud a 
his life mi rhe Fast Coast nf the slve » hyper-sensitive. The other men compulsion to quarrel with people 
muted States' la Melno ond on difficult personalities, win might have helped him. Ot.e 

Chcsaneako Rav ■ then* were nn certainly, but they had attractive such earlv quarrel, winch had last- 
other children wi.o survived. Then qualities: Pound was celebrated for iit B ly bad results, was with Roger 
in 1888 the family moved to Ena- hlS generosity to fellow-artists ; Fry, over decorations commissioned 
land When Lewis was eleven hfs E,int >. however personally buttoned- from tlic Omega Workshop in 1912. 
father run off with a housemaid up, did much service for public nnd Meyers gives n detailed account of 
and never returned Thereafter intellectual life ns editor, publisher [lie quarrel and convinces me timt 
Lewis uud his mother lived a neri- and committee member; Joyce was Lewis was in the right; bin as n 

nutetic life of shabbv-eeiiteel monomaniac in the pursuit of his result of it. Lewis earned tlic in- 
putetic lire or snauuy -geuteei . fnm man - .i,„ 


senior and the natern al family and “ The y fl,ck y° u ^ y°‘ ,r mum ? nd tainly harmed Ills later reputation. 
Lew* wl!.' dad./The ? may not mean to, but HI. f !le nation from his _ "con tem- 


poraries was extended by the saiirl- 


In the nineteen-twenties Wyndham 
Lewis presented himself in u phili- 
stine world us the Enemy. The 
enmity was duly returned. Twcmy- 
three years ufter his death he is 
regarded with unen t husiustic respect 
as one of the “ men of 1914 " and 
a pioneer English modernist in urt 
and letters ; theses arc written ubom 
him and, as these books show, he 
is becoming the subject of ucndeniic 
studies. But people find it difficult 
to speak well of Lewis : he is 

thought of as a fascist, a racist, u 
sexist, a man whose opinions, de- 
livered with brutul provocutiveitcss, 
were repugnant to the liberal con- 
sensus. Nevertheless, extreme nnd 
uncompromising controversialists 
seem, by sonic law of inlcllectu.il 
life, to attract passionately devoted 
followers. Accordingly, there aru 
Poundians and Lcnvisiics ; and n 
small but nrlicuhuc bund of Lewi- 
sites, working hard to Ret due 
recognition for the Knciuy. Still, it 
would he Idle to pretend tlmt he is 
very widely read, even if his novels 
are easier lu obtain than they once 
were. 

Some major modernist texts, unco 
thought difficult and subversive, 
have been quite easily nsslinl lined 
and incorporated into tho general 
practice of novel rending, nnd sub- 
sequently canonized by academic 
syllabuses. Young roadors con now 
respond very comfortably to, or, as 
they put it, " relate to ", A Portrait 
of the. Artist or The Rainbow. It is 
difficult to imagine them feeling in 
the same way about the hard, 
aggressive, seemingly inhuman 
comedy of Tprr t which was written 
at the same time as those novels. 
Last year Enemy News, tho news- 
letter of the Wyndham Lewis 
Society, published a sad little item 
reporting that a lecturer in English 
at University College, Lampeter. 

round that his students reacted 
with universal antipathy” to Tha 
Revenge for Love , a much more 
approachable novel than Tarr. 

i I e Hj’ e ) r Meyers is not a Lewisite ; 
indeed, his reservations about Lewis 
*l 6 wide and deep. But He has done 
li n? em Y 9 n °d service by writing 
ms life and editing a volume of 

essays about him. The biography is 
wild and well documented, without 
i pcing poiritlessly massive or (pdi- 
ou «y Jong ; there is probably more 
jjwtenal to be drawn oil, end aspects 
y. Lewis’s deliberately mystified 
|L‘ e f®tnaln to be illuminated. But 
’ , 1 B J ,er s provides the basic record 

Lewis's personal story and his 
career as painter, novelist, critic and 
polemicist at large. He is particu- 
i » y : . In his account of 

wwifis earliest years, showing what 
■tangled but potent set of influ- 
xes he grew up with. His father 
* wealthy, Idle American dilec* 
oi* *■ o had had his moment of 
fighting in the Civil War, and 
nnef j- r ? m B ^btle dabbling in busi- 
nf S l. d,t i, nothing much for the rest 
Rriilll Lewis’s mother was a 
J**:** °f Scots-Irish stock. 


Lewis was given a conventional “£“■/ J ’ f „ u " u ‘ j , 

English middle-class education, cut- lhe * do - , Porarlcs was exteiided by the sarirb 

minating with two fairly unhappy All the same, he had loyal friends, cal overkill of The Apes ^ of God, 
years at Rugby. Between the ages some of whom he kept to the end nn *j V\ e he quar- 

of sixteen and nineteen he studied of his life. Women seem to have relied with Charles Prentice, ms 
painting at the Slade and began a been attracted throughout, though at , atco n ' lt *. Wmdus, who 

_ had been a keen admirer of Lcwis s 

1 books and published many of them. 

' 1 Jeffrey Meyers sums up the decline 

■' in a melancholy paragraph: 

' : ' if a long ser/es of tactical errors 

it and personal disasters that 

i,l oppressed Lewis during the 

1930‘s. His^bDok^in praise ^of 

- | literary career in die same -way 

SS B I l: tBW k- '! that the quarrel with Fry hurt 

' his artistic progress. These ill- 

: advised works were followed by 

■Tfl'-''-' ‘ Ills break with Chatto oiid Wiudus 

. 't - JSBf - ■ bag, v.’,' .. ■■ JBBp . hi 1932, tlio withdrawal of three 

' - j... ... , i of his books botiveen 1932 and 

■ ’ i 1936, the, serious illness that 

- Jfm !l his association with Sir Oswald 

■' i -j ' ' ' ' Ft I Mosley's British Union of Pus* 

\ laj M.-' ? j;S r | . 1 |'‘ . cists, his two unpopulur Right- 

WMmMIIv ' "f'm . wing political tracts in 1936-37, 

i ' r f '*• • ■ rM the rejection of his portrait of 

: # " 193 0t Academy in 

i 'reSfeV fated exile In Nnrth Amci ic;i in 

1*1. Fi. Lewis was indeed self-cnn- 
- .-j, j denined ; his greatest cnomy wus 

-. s j 'himself. . . Lewis's political 
- ■ 46 aBBI . ! • - -J -opinions inlenslficd rhe nogicct 

I'f I of his literary works and made 

s '' . Aa-, him one of tho loneliest figures 

JM||t • . . In tho intellectual history of iho 

K One of tlio irritants in I.owis’s Inter 

, ; years was boing froquontly con- 
. : ftisod with D. n. Wyndham Lewis, a 

comparatively light-weight Catholic 
and biographer. In refer- 

ring to this confusion Mayors fulls 

"S<ltv or, mi, a, u 7W-, Ay Wj.™ '■? SV wJlXm' u!S 
•l yrp as m " elemental person . JtoieumMi g tho pseudonym of " Rcachcom her " ; 

their appetites in their aces, lay bate then • teeth i m a vaiuaiciotv, jn fnct he col]od Mmscif » Xinutil ,y 

matting, or merely substantial laugh. See also page 1217, ana c g|(y „ . „ B oac |, enm i, er .» was j 

cover - Morton, anoiltcr Catholic humorist 


; Sclf.p»rLrati t as a Tyro", by SoiKiS 

•lyrp as un elemental person . J/^se unefse mvUntnMm C | 10 psouclonym of ** ncachcombcr » ; 
[hem appetites in their faces, lay bate thus teeth m a vaiuaicioiy, jn fnct he ml]o|! MmscU » TimOdiy 
inviting, or merely substantial laugh. See also page 1217, ana c g|(y „ . „ Beachcomber ” was J. B. 

covar - Morton, another Catholic humorist 

lifelong friendship with Augustus lie left a trail of discarded mlstros- an^l biographor. 

John. From 1901 to 1908 he was nn scs and unacknowledged bastaids Meyers s criticism of Lewis's 
art student on the Continent— based behind him. After the art-siudenis books, whethor fiction or polemic, 
in Paris where he lived the kind of Paris, Lewis went sexually up- is cautious and sensible but dt the 
of life later rendered In Tori'— but market when ha returned to same time quietly dismissive of a 
also spending time in Brittany, England. One gets the impression good pari of the oeuvre. He 
Spain and Germany. During these from Meyers’s account that many o] remarks, "Too many of his imagln- 
vears Lewis began writing ns well the cleverest, most beautiful and ative books— like The Chlldermass 
ns nainting. He read Nietzsche and well-born women in London were and The Apes of God— had great 
Dostoevsky and acquired an queueing up at Lewis’s door to be promise but limited success. They 
advanced European culture which treated, more or less, like dirt. One start brilliantly and evoke an 
cave him ideas and interests un- notes tliis,‘not without ressent uncut, exciting visual quality, but gradually 
common in young Englishmen of as a prevailing ontological problem disintegrate, go on too long, and 
his eenerotion. He also became an in the relations between the sexes, finally seem over- written, tiresome 
energetic and ruthless coureur de and no doubt the kind of thing and unreadable.” Meyers is unhappy 
femmes that gets discussed behind the with the anti-hum aids tbs. side of 

' Mm dosed doors' of women’s conscious- Lewis, expressed in the hammering 

He remained very^ close to is nMs . ra i 8 j„g groups, fn 1918 Lewis polemics and paranoid pamphlet- 
mother, who continued to support young art-student called Anne earing, the emphasis on hardness 

him as best «he could and, without Ho ‘ k * ^ ith whora he live d- an d exteriority, the preference of 

husband or odier^chlloren. cone B u ow ) ng f Dr many affairs on the the mechanical to the organic, and 

trated all her lova on him- “® way— for the rest of his life, though ihc reduction of human beings to 

ruturned her ^ ev ° tl P" p ar i s ihey did not marry until 1930. animated puppets. After Lewis’s 

yorv frank l«te ra i g *“ Lewis always called her " Froannu ”, long iilkicss lir the 1930s, Meyers 


hood . . - onL-pa UI inability keeping Froanna as invisible as pos- his ill-judged departure for the 

excess! ve dependence .. . w y g . bl| ,_ p r ; en ^s and regular visitors United States and Canada— and in 
S° ^r'n^ mfirh of Lewfs’s ’ later to Lewis’s studio had no idea that fiction with The Revenge. for Love. 

n?iufnated in those early he was married, and even to those Far Meyers. Lewis’s greatest novel 
behavmul- ougmated i ameS0 n who became aware of Froanna's is Saif Condemned, a bitter, tragic 

experiences, and Fredi ic J.°™son exjstence she was oflen no fflQre and powerful distillation of fl.e 

icmaiks in a _ ‘O^tno ^t 0SV chd- than a pair of hands passing dishes self-knowledge that came to Lewis 

that Lewis cries out .for a psycno j hrough * „ ■ Mrv Sn« hatch. Despite in his North American exile. Meyers 
hiogiaphj of t q n ^ * d his earlier illegitimate progeny, interestingly compares it with 

,,f Shih D amhitious! Lewis refused to have any children Women in Love as a civilian 


Se.it«™ P u re< * - at . Amherst, - Nova 
-triirLfl ' P M chriwened in Mon- 
' throughout :hfs life kept 

• r^ B yr 1 ®n nationality, which enabled 


compares it with 

.‘T/.'L.r, ani-thlha so ambitious, Lewis refused to nave any enuaren women in Love as a civilian 
not attempt a«s i mng s by Froanna, presumably because he response to wartime pressures, and 

CdSni. 7ft iSkB does quote would have find to recognize them, to Trilling’s Middle of the Journey 
irJSS XrVS But there is a strange tenderness grid Mann’s . Doctor FausUts as « 
F L eud H« kL tlie indisputable in certain portraits of., his wife tragedy of intellectual defeat. At 
who he* mn »her keens fot painted in tne late 1930s, and, in the end of Self Condemned Lewis 

favourite of his motner Keeps “ *. , . A w«i:^i.i« that 


that Lewis grew Up 
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over (he soft organic mess within. 
His persona, ■ Rcn 6 Hurding, an 
evident projection of many of 
Lewis's own attitudes, is reduced to 
a “glacial shell of a mint ", jn a 
fate that is a living death. I share 
Meyers’s high opinion of this novel; 
but one has to point out thm it is 
a work of rrauuional, fj tins i-au ta- 
ble graphical fictional realism. As 
:i| ways with Lewis, the prose is 
chant, colourful and original. Uut 
ill o Itoo k murks a ret rent front the 
initnvaiinj; modernism of Lewis's 
early writing, exemplified in The 
'Vild Body, Enemy of the Stars and 
Tarr. 

Jeffrey Meyers econo mi cnlly re- 
prints his discussion of Self Con- 
demned in the volume of essays on 
Lewis that he has edited. The title, 
Wyndham Lewis : a Revaluation, is 
slightly misleading, since one cannot 
revalue what has not, in any system- 
atic way, been valued, ft is an 
uneven collection, vyfrli the Lewis- 
ites well, represented; Meyers’s tn- 
trndiic l zb'il reflects his' own uncer- 
tainties about Lewis, whom he 
refers to as “ perhaps the livoliesr 
and most stimulating intellectual 
force in modern English literature 
Tf one is going to use superlatives 
one should have the courage to do 
without that pusillanimous " per- 
haps" ; and Whar. r wonder, would 
the author of ’Tiipd end Western 
Man and The Diabolical Principle 
and the Ditttyrtimftic 'Spectator have 
made of “lively" and ’‘stimulat- 
ing" as terms of high praise? The 
finest essay is certainly Johii Hollo- 
way’s “ Machine an J Puppet : a 
Comparative View ", which engages, 


with sensitivity oml insight. In a 
comparison between Lewis’s pic- 
torial art and his fictional prose. 
Such comparisons between one art 
and another are difficult to do at 
all, and almost impossible to do con- 
vincingly ; nevertheless, John 
Holloway shows common ground be- 
tween the different nierii.i, in res- 
pect of Lewis's concern wiih mach- 
ines and puppets ; wlmt interested 
Lewis, he argues, were two con- 
trary moviiineiiis: "That of 

humanity into machine, and that of 
i lie puppet who, wonderfully, re- 
animates into Itu mu itily Marshall 
Me Lu huu, who had befriended 
Lewis in Toronto, rnmribuics a 
brief blit suggestive note ui> Lewis’s 
prose style. E. W. F. Toni'liit, will- 
ing on Lewis’s philosophical in- 
fluences, is informative and judici- 
ous about his dealings with Bergson, 
Schopenhauer ami Nietzsche, 
though he makes Lewis seem a 
much more conceptually coherent 
thinker rhun he ever appears to be 
•m i he page. 

One of the niusr solid essays is by 
a French Lewisite, Bernard Liifnur- 
rade, on The Wild Body, discussing 
first, in a scholarly way, the various 
drafts and stages through which 
Lewis’s enrly stories passed before 


they were made up into a volume ; 
and then moving oil to some quite 
acute critical reflections. Lufour- 


cade asks, in passing, “out of what 
timorous ' superciliousness the 
critics have refused to con temb lute 
the appropriateness of applying 
Freudian analysis to n notoriously 
complex, secretive and aggressive 
author ? " The few of wlmt Lewis 
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hi'inself might liave said about such 
a procedure is one possible though 
inadequate answer. Wendy Stulktrd 
Floi'y does in face offer a psycholo- 
gically directed account nf Enemy 
uf the Stars, with interesting re- 
sults, seeing the tluup-Argiinl divi- 
sion us reflecting up posed delves 
within Lewis himself. Alistair Olivias 
•provides nil illuminating reading of 
Tarr ns a largely Niciv-sclic.ui novel, 
and concludes with a disturbing 
Nictzschean flourish of his own, 
which recalls Lewis at the height 
of his uiiii-liiiitinni.siir phase ; "We 
must not attribute tu Tarr iIuil inner 
spiritii.il depth, that mument of 
tragic insight, the glimpse or restilu- 
lion or humor Isiliiy with which 
classical nr Ch.'isliuii fiction ends. 
Fur I'Iil-sc cimdii?.imiK iire ilm.se uf 
a sentimental, banal, herd culture ", 
This has an almost fascist ring, 
though it also echoes, in a different 
key, the rigorous anti-humanism of 
current Marxist -struct urn I ism, u con- 
nection made explicit in Fredric 
Jameson's book. 

Some of t lie contributors seem to 
share Lewib’s ideological hWitces, 
while nearly all the others are 
tolerant or neutral. Even Valerie 
Parker, writing on a sensitive topic 
— “ Lewis, Arr and Women " — 
restricts herself to level-headed 
exposition without overt Judgment. 
The one exception is William M. 
Chace, who plays the devil’s advo- 
cate in this company, writing about 
Lewis’s politics In a polemically 
attacking way. If any kind of con- 
sensus emerges from this book it 
is that three novels are central, 
Tarr, The Revenge for Love aiui 
Self Condemned, and that every- 
thing else Is still a matter for 
argument. Simon Edwards insists 
tlmt The Apes of Cod is " one of 
the major pessimistic achievements 
of literury modernism ” and a 
neglected masterpiece, but 1 1 t at 
novel, for ull the brilliance nf its 
prose and the colossal energy direct- 
ing it, is not, 1 think, likely to 
emerge very far from neglect ; 
there is too little to transcend its 
obsessive concern with remote, 
unimportant quarrels. Cum pur iso its 
with The Dunciad are wide nf the 
murk, and, significantly, both Jef- 
frey Meyers and Fredric Jameson 
agree in finding it unreadable. The 
best of the essays in fills collection 
suggest now wuys of rending and 
assessing Lewis, though none of the 
(MJiiiibutnrs produce the aphoristic 
perceptions of some or Lewis’s 
iMi licr critics ; such as. Tar Instuiicc. 
Eliot, who reviewing Tarr in 1918 
snid, " In the work of Mr Lewis 
we recognize the thought nf lImi 
modern mid the energy of ilia 
cavc-mun" ; Or Ktlgall Ulckwnrd, 
who wrote in 1931 apropos of Tlw 
Apes nf God , " latterly his energy 
has been spent in u reckless way : 
one Is reminded of a powerful mini 
tormented by pnuis. Thu apostolic 
fervour with which the catnpulgn 
for their extermination develops 
threatens to become a breathless 
pursuit of the insignificant’’. (Rlck- 
ivord’s essav, reprliiird in his 
Essays and Opinions 19 2 1 -.1/. is an 
outstanding critique of Lewis.) 

Timothy Miuorbr contributes nn 
essay to Wymlham Lewis : A Re- 
valuation on Lewis’s dealings with 
thrde older writers or artists. 
Augustus John, W- B. Yeats, and T. 
Sturgc Moore, all of whom lie ad- 
mired; Mater* r suggests that they 
to some extent played 'the 1 role of 
the vanished f outer in the pattern 
or his life. In Vortex : Pound, PAiat, 
and Lewis Materer .deploys p simi- 
lar comparative approach on a lar- 
ger scale. The book is not easy to 
classify; .It brings together bio- 
ftrapny, literary ms,l art criticism, 
nnd , cultural history and renders 
ft®/!* down iota, a. kind .of sour 
wwpb Is palatable but not very sus- 
taining, .Vorticjsm as a movement 
was invented by Pound and, Lewis 
in the early months of 1914, and 
publicized in Blast ; Eliot had no 
connexion with the movement in its 
orJgiiM, but published some of his 
parly poetry In the second and last 
Issue of Blast in 1915. For Lewis 
vonicism was primarily a move- 
ment in painting, design and sculp- 
» i? fi dw«ird Wadsworth 
and Henri Gaudier-Brzeska were 

nh S ^! at i e ^’ui 11 i n? Qrko d , * Particular 
phase in h s life, which certainly 
did not survive the First World War, 
Pound saw jt as his role to provide 
a literary dimension to Vortlcism— 

EiHSS tat « C0l ? fes5ed ‘n Time 
M «*» ho waa not much 
impressed by these attempts— and 
tried to keep aliye the idea of Vor- 
ticlsm ; as lato as 1936 he was pro- 
posing a revival af Blast to Lewis. 
Towards the end of his life, in the 
catalogue of the Tate Gallery exhibi- 
19 SG»/ Wyndham Lewis and ■ 
Vorticism , Lewis wrote With obta- 
! sive finality, Vortibiam,' in . fici . 


was what T, personally, did and said 
in a certain period.’’ 

This is the firm Inn nut extensive 
foundation of fact nil which Materer 
erects a shaky edifice uf speculation 
and analogy. One can sec what 
prompted the attempt; I’uund, Flint 
and Lewis were tliree iiM.slers uf 
iiuidcriiisni. all mure nr less Ameri- 
can, wiiu converged in London ill 
1914-15 and were associated with 
Blast ; it niusr surely follow tb.it 
ibcy had much in common and that 
i lie pattern of shared beliefs, run Id 
profitably be explicated. It is trm- 
iliul (lie vortex is a potent emblem 
of modernist usplra Lions: a focus 
of intense energy that is self- 
contained, centripetal, non- linear, 
iinii-iliscui-sive. Historically there 
were good reasons for Found Hint 
Lewis to adopt the vortex iu FM4 ; 
hv eiubiitiying circling, self-con- 
mined energy it enabled Lewis to 
define his niuvemunt in opposition 
to Futurism, which was fascinated 
by sheer speed and dynamic for- 
ward impetus. At the smite lime 
Lewis was cert a inly influenced by 
Futurist ideas mid rliuiurie — ihe 
aggressive layout nf Blast was 
imitated from Apollinaire's mani- 
festo, L’Anti-Tradition Putwiste — 
and may have been inspired by a 
series of paintings by the Futurist, 
Giacomo Bulla, culled Vvrtice. Thu 
relations between Vortlcism and 
Futurism have been clarified in 
same interesting articles, written in 
English and Italian, in u recent 
special issue, “ Fuiuristno/Vor* 
ticismo”, of the periodical () nod erne 
(No. 9) published by the Faculty 
of Letters of the University of 
Palermo. As a literary intugc the 
vortex has some distinguished ante- 
cedents. Maicror quotes from 
Blake's Milton, ” Everyth ing has its/ 
Own Vortex", while Found wrote 
in n very early poem, ** Fin linos ", 
" As one that would draw through 
the node of tilings,/ Bnck-s weeping 
to the vortex of the cone “. Matc-rcr 
refers to a book known to have 
influenced Found. Allen Upward’s 
The New Word (1908), which talks 
of thought flowing in funnels and 
waterspouts and vortices. There is 
other evidence, not quoted by 
Mutcrar, which suggests t hat t lie 
idea wus in the air in ihe early 
years of the century. John nm-idsou 
wrote in "The Testament of John 
Davidson" (1908), " while nne 

design /Engulfed us in a vortex all 
my thoughts", and II. G. Wells 
referred In The New Machiiivclli 
<191 1) to London us "a vortex of 
gigantic forces As Materer re- 
marks, vnriiciil forms cun be found 
throughout imiurc, from the galaxv 
to tlm DNA code, mid Found was 
correspondingly Impressed. 

Thu problem with these analogical 
rose in Ida nces is that if they work, 
they work only in u weak mid 
goneruluing way, and do liitli: in 
account for the complex of similaii 
ties and differences that Lewis and 
Found were involved in dni ing 
their years of rnlluhoruiion. Klim, 
us Materer lias to admit, had linle 
to do with Vorticist ideas and aims, 
even though, yours Inter, lie wrote 
In bttfi Coker. “ Whirled in a vor- 
tex which shull bring/Tho wurld to 
that destructive fire Hugh 

Kenner wen r over simiiur ground 
! n T !l e .f ountI Era, a book which is 
itself like u vortex, unified hv the 
central presence of Pound nnd pro- 
ceeding by an associativa mm hod 
akin to that of the Canto*. Mutercr'% 
hook is, like .Kenner's, a collection 
of bits and pieces, and some of his 
observations and discoveries are 
valuable. Materer shows, fur in. 
stance, that Lewis’s Enemy of the 
Stars has a much stronger claim to 
he called Vorticist writing than any- 
thing by Pound. There is a discus- 
sion or Vorticist palming and sculp- 
lure, which is adequately illusirated 
wnJi reproductions. Materer enter- 
"tainuifily describes the feuding lie- 
tween Lewis Hnd.Jpyct; after 
Uwia’a attacks In Time and Wes- 
tern Man Joyce took good-humoured 
revenge In Finnegans Wake, where 
Lewis is satirized hs "Piofcssor 
Jones Joyce, Ml ui Qn d Found 
were ail commemlably tolerant of 
™ ■ cr . l l ! ,c °l onslaught launched 
upon them by their old friend. 
Among items of biographical in- 
tercu. are previously unpublished 
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mnry, showing Pound as hu 
appoored to an unfriendly observer 
In pre-war London. 

m Jnfi^ rer ‘ 8 , boo , k U carefully d« CU - 
n«n. kf- u'H f l,ak ‘ !S extensive use of 
^^hed letter* and manusci ipts 
in American libraries. Bui he slirtiv* 
some startling lapses from VchfiaMy 
fi g0 “*» particularly when he refer* 
l® a|« 8 ed meeting between 
Lewis and Pound in New York a" 
rifi« tart Second World War. 
SrSfliJK 01 !"* - fc °* f ici «»«uus as 

r »?.- lr K?i ned e PC limner be- 
tfteen E hub* b ' Tudor umj Mary 
>M, An,;. ", ij 
tile early summer of 1D3S' hut had 


been back in Italy fnr 
when Lewis ui-riyed in "S ^ 

. ha dates can be easilv 
train Lewis's letters 
Much's biography of Pound Ma ?* 1 
alMt pushes the Pound-Lewk, ? B ,lr<r 
unsubstumiated 

when lu< claims that Self fi 
d.-mi icd is a limit Pound’s cars* : 
well as Lewis’s. There U ■2* ,r * 
evidence ,,f i hi s assertion ? 
tnnu a cen am plivsicnl icseniKt P n 
between Pmmd .nd lS ?5 

Ren 6 Hurding; bur hS A 

‘ ,,sn . Kembles Descartes di ' 

I. Inli.Mipliur „f dualism, J 
t iristmit nan i u be bears, and fo 
wham Lewis had pnod philosonhi'S 
iimshus fur fveftng an afft^ 
Materer suggests that Hardin?, 
I.." , ilmi flat is based on Lew® 
lui'mm-ies nf Pmind's flat Iu lu* V 
singtoii, lt.u:k 111 1914; why not ol : 
his own flat in Nailing Hill, w hti 
he had hurnt'tMy vacated in 1539 
and which ilu- hioei uiihical evidence 
show* it resembled ? jiel/ Con- 
Acnvu'd is so intensely u|[. 
absorbed a navel ihut there is little 
room in it Tor a Pouitdian subtext 
Lewis did indeed write a shm 
Mory about Pound called u Doppei- 
gii tiger ” (published in Enema 
in 1954), bur its tone is verydifb 
cm from Self Condemned, Matter 
mukes a much jttster obsernti«i 
little earlier in his book, vheg k 
sees Self Condemned, The Pm . 
Cantos and Lillie Guiding asteda 
works reflecting their rettemi 
autlinrs’ personal crises uitdttfa 
si 1 css nf war. 

l-'or nil tho interest of its mam- 
ial. Vortex docs not hang togedtff, 
and many of its connection art 
forced or too generalized. A sun 
l.ir criticism might he mode of 7k ' 
I'ouiul lira , hut Materer lacks Hu 
manic conviction and energy oi ' 
mind which enabled Hugh Kcodh 
to pull together so many fragmm 
in u unifying field of force, 
l-'icdric Jaitlesnn, in Fnftfc* tf . 
Agtircssiun, is concerned not with 
the similarities between Lewis ttd 
bis contemporaries but with the 
differences. lie believes that Lewis 
was ,1 very different kind of modero . 
ist from Pound or F.liut or Joyce-, 
in Jameson's own turnilnology, u 
expressioniM rather than on to- 
pi es-iunisi, and a critic of luodero- 
1 mu as well as nn exponent of h- 
and suggests tlmt because Lewis 
has received so 1 mu.l 1 less exegesu 
and ucudeiiiic Inst iiutionnlizing hi , 
remains intact as an archaic survinl 
from .111 i-tirlici' era. like a mlricu- 
luiisly preserved iirrhisloric nton- 
Mvr. As wc I'Ciiu him, Jameson 
rlai nn.. wu cun " unco more sense 
lhai freshness and virulence tf 
iiinili-iiiiziiit: siyliaatiou less undlcu 
urcii-.slhle in the fndvd lexis nf bn . 

1 Miiiritipnr urles Failles uf Agi "* * 
sum is liy fur ihu cleverest «» 
iiiiim iiriHinul of these studlei of 
Lewis. Jameson is full of id***. . 
rather us Lewis himself was, ibDuik 
1 am reminded of P.dgell Rickwordl , 
cauiioiiary remark anmit Lewis, 1 ° 
have a lot of Ideas i* no more to 
he .1 good thinker ihun to have I . 
lot nr soldiers is to be a gow 
general As u critic Jniuewu em- : 


...... t 

desiruyins some good brains ansoog . 
younger Jiritish ucadethics. He w*! 
11 , thmigli, with skill and panacee. 
his argument is dense and at intfr 
vak lose* intelligibility altoge/Wq-. 


like a stream running under^roiflif. 
fur part of it* course; but lm 
has n redeeming drive and eatr©, M 
resembling I.tMvis's own. 

Though a Marxist, JantcsM f ■> 
iwri uloxit ally ready 10 
Lewis those qualities eh * 1 
renders find cmbairassing of 
able: his aggressiveiitss.hn 
hi i prom- fascism, his r»cis®i "P-u. • 
like of women and l™ n,l, J 9 X 4 ^ f nzr..- 
indeed r»f sexuality itself. «”L 
liap« one .should not say , . 

pr aides rhe qualities ihem«J*®' , n . 

Lewis's frunk expression 
order to maintain these P^f.® , j 
J amcwin invoke* a 
ihkoreilcitl awiaratus. 
individualistic approach oi pL 

analysis is boldly collectivized 

bring h in line with «f«« , 255 
luralism, which takes Ilsale 
of the self as H , aopsti- 

Jameson posits a ‘ 
tus", nut connected with any 
cuiar individual's Jlbjdo. bol 
I active entity formed by ' Jjjjjjjh 
and political pressures, 
existing In. so to *P«*'/,pKa- 
deep space. (At this ,evC * ?L* P into 
laiion critical Jhi* ■ 

siimeihingi like sciwce ficjk'” p^.., 
apparatus is capable of ^ Vie,, 
ticular shape and A ,r s » eirly ^ 
individual fantasy h^ V'. 
IiU career, lewis’ *. 0 nlJ , pri®- 
ctm scions ” »a* formed in™ «. rfl . , 
airily by iithsritancf or P • ^ c ,.ntJI-.. 
bringing liut by 1 *f e : p “i ,, -ihe ri* jil 
lions of tire-1914 Eump- 
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Three drawings by Wyndham Lewie, of Ezra Pound, Rebecca West, and Julian Symons. Lewis described 
his first meeting with Rebecca West as follows : “ she was a dark young maenad ■ . ■ who burst through 
the dining-room door, (for she was late) like a thunderbolt." These pictures t as welt as those reproduced 
on the cover and on page 1215, are taken from the catalogue to the exhibition of Lewis’s work currently 
at the City of Manchester Art Galleries, until November 15 fl28pp, with 167 illustratio.ns, eight in colour. 
Lund. Humphries in associatiofi with the City of Manchester Art Galleries. Paperback, £6.95. 0 85351 
434 9 ). Tito catalogue, by June Farrington, is excellently documented, and is introduced by Sir John 
Rathemtein. It also contains a study, '* What . was Vorticism ? ", by Richard Cork, and " Wyndham ; 
art appreciation ", .by Omar S. Pound. From Manchester the exhibition will move to Cardiff (until 


Januury, 1981), and from there to Edinburgh until March). 


wai Tarr, which Jameson places 
•- among - the most characteristic 
monuments to the aristocratic- 
bohemian cosmopolitan multilingual 
European culture of that period, 
whose most substantial' expression 
is The Magic Mountain of Thomas 
Mann The First World War des- 
troyed that society and brought in 
a new Iibidinal apparatus, which 
turned Lewis in the direction of 
proto-fascism and satirical on- 
slaughts on the established order. 

Jameson reads Lewis as a great 
political writer, with an unsur- 
passed insight into the dehumanized 
culture of his time, and much pre- 
occupied with how fnr n self is 
possible in the Age of Reification. 
He was a man of rich revolutionary 
potential, who could — and should— 
nave been nn the Left, but whose 


tlmt there Is much more to art than of perception from the clash. There 


tlmt, then Jameson’s approach is a particularly illuminating diap- 
er eates more difficulties than it ter snowing how Lewis anticipated 
resolves. Beckett in manipulating what 

There is a rather sinister relish Beckett later called the “pseudo- 
about his analysis, as though across • , an opposed but closely 

the decades and the deep ideologl- linked male pair, with many literary 
cal divide, he finds a commendable antecedents: Bouvord and P^cuchet, 
affinity between Lewis’s anti- 7aust and Mepiustophelcs, Don 
humanism and Althusser's. His Quixote and Sancho Panza. Lewis 
book, for all its coolness nnd tough- exemplifies them in Hanp and 
ness, is affected by the atmosphere Avgliol nr Enemy of the Stars and 
of recent Marxist-structuralist Pullman and Salters 111 The Childer- 
thoughr, so oddly reminiscent of mass. Jameson writes, in distinctly 
the ora of alchemy and astrology. Lewisesquo prose, of “the very elo- 
where ideology permeates every ment of Lewis novelistic world, this 
aspect of life, nothing is ever what combative, exasperated, yet jaunty 
it Hppoai'S to be, and hidden but monads in collision, a 

irresistible forces dominate human of buoyant truculence in which 
behaviour. At the same time, Janie- matched aud abrasive consicous- 
son confirms niy suspicion tlint nesses slowly rub each other into 
Marxist-structurnlism is such a per- smarting vitality”. 


As these books show, Lewis is 
now boing increasingly written 


that when its practitioners' alien- JPJJj . ' wi , c '! B Y ■ wl,UeM 

tion lapses they slip, despite them- , C ’ l,c ,a - j , l ei,, .H 11 "Y 
selves, into convent ioiiti I literary JJJJ* . ” „ “ CP* v «'y ruiitl 
criticism. Thus. JiMIvmiii savs of ruiuiils iini.yri.iiik. I .iiucuUir piw/k-s 


have been nn the Left, but whose verse mode of discourse that ... . , , _ 

petty bourgeois insecurity make hint nn Q ne can keep it up for long, and V ie . S8 oooks show Lewis is 

anti-Marxist and deflected liitn to time when its practitioners' atten- n( >w holns increusingly written 
proto-fascism. There is notliing tion lapses they slip, despite them- a J ,nuc . whether be is being uny 
inherently impossible in this -.selves, into conventional literary ,n °tL widely nnd appreciatively reiid 
analysis, even though Lewis lacked criticism. Thus. JiinivMin savs of ,l? ni.iuis uiiwi tani. 1 .niicular piu/h-s 
the human ilurinnism tlmt is usually Self Condemned: ?hnL <:i> i r U<l> l ^ Ul 111 

a starting point fnr leftist ebrnmit- j„ this novel, then, mi conscious JMJ 1 ; ' J'jy 1 , 1 ! 8 

nicnt linwevor tough or hloruly. material rises daiigorpusly dose Ic|f.oxnreMlo?i Tont .Innv wS S 

winded it becomes in practice. The m tho surface. With that iiuconi- 1 1 « * i{ i,.* i.T !. 1 1 „ . l J 

label « fascist " Ima been applied, Curublo houesiv so duiructeristlc artfst lri hl's ovvn writlnM 

often in a simple abusive sense, to of him, Lewis here always seems }JJV "!,"® i ni& oSI 7hS El 

Pound. Eliot. Yeats and Lnwronce ; on the point of blurting out the , o scnlv u li w«rnr u aft p h « Irk m n r 

there scorns to ho more ground for truth, both to himself und to us; . “ |5.nS ihm ^ ?wk°fin Inr. h 

callmg Lewis at least a “proto- und Self Condemned is surely £ t t n r r.i 1 1 n?r L d f ... r 1 ,!' r 

faiclst" because nf his uggiessive the closest he evor came to self- V q^ 0 j ’. ' Jr Romnutic sm f Lewis 
and authoritarian lomperpmoni, his knowledge. _ . J®'! 


winded it becomes in practice. The ln t | 10 slll -fnce. With that imeoni- b,a r " 

label "fascist" Ims been applied, Curublo tioiMUly so churucterktlc Si h of “ho OrtSrtfS hie nwn witlnu 

often m n simple abusive sense, tn of him, Lewis here always seems VhnV Si 

Pound. Eliot. Yeats and Lnwronce; n n the point of blurting out the , o ! c ° rt i u u l!?erlir u I piS n r 

there scorns to ho more ground for truth, both to himself und in us; . jj "JJ"? f h nr l owKln in^.H Vn ’ .1?.. 

callmg Lewis ot least a “proto- und Self Condemned is surely IqSnJ t in mi r cfi 1 1 n d f ... r 1,!' r 

faiclst" because nf his aggressive the closest he ovor came to self- ls » L n Romnutic sm f Lewis 

and authoritarian lempcramoni, lus knowledge. huiiSIIi .. ° r iu in.).', m ° 

intll bora I convictions, his sense of T | lls i s sui -dy true; but It is reduced mentoiosiams 

? l \rf crt T". ° r i ho,U 10 “ f, " d . 8uch •* JndRmcnr, n r?ippo| S n?id machrnM. yet dop e- 

llkc inl nf 1 ffif mlfer ma S l°T dl " Lawis's peraona sttuMlo.., % Zh in his oU pal,ui.ig 

uniue any of ino other major being made by a critic whoso ...j fiction There saems tn be a 
anglophone modernists, ho had m0 ihod doos not permit him to divisioii botween Imrorfaiice and 
fought in the First Wor d W.»r, the thi „k in lei-ms of solves and indl- , J ShicK hnpllcd by 

P««clsm. which so deep y vliluaU: Jameson has no business .eJera of liil ethla fiut not Iroueht 


the late 1,920s and ‘ early 1930s 

a |\ord, cold, armoured flguie, |»mg ...c minh *■■>» *-•»•*, - itnemu or the stars and raiT : and 

kntemptuoualy standing aloof from perceive that beneath the sophist!- {j, cultural politics Vith Blast and 
“« ,soft, swirling mess of demo- catod and learned deployment of Vortlcism 'niese works and actlyi- 
«dc society, which is in love with Marxist, structuralist and psycho- ties lmplv an anli-humanist attack 
L ux t Bnd ■ unhealthily nnalytic terms and concepts, there 0 n ^bourgeois order, which, as Jome- 
i ^ Jc w ®i prlinmvislSt j 8 one more marginalized Intellec- aon correctly points out^ fias affial- 


» , If f 1 8*1111 UUDlgll nun HUBuauuun PUU 

use such old-fasluoned ethical te^ms near-abstraction of the years 1912 to 
as "honesty” nnd truth - Strip. 191S; |n 0 wJth Th? WiJd Bod j. 
ping the mask from this cmic, I q nem y 0 j t j ie stars, and Tarr ; and 


. ... . . . , .-_i.il, 1 u/ im: jiuro, nnu jiui , hiiu 

porceive that beneath the ;ttphistl> in cu f tural politics ^idi Blest and 
catod and learned deployment of Vortlcism. These works and aettyi- 
Marxist, structuralist and psycno* ties Imply an anti-humanist attack 


1 , 0 ^ 1 " , J J®”*' i» is one more margnmu««sn son correctly points out, nas amni- 

Fn? m ° ,exU r Ql, L and women. Ibis tua I of apocalytic tendencies, lost ties with tlw iconoclasm and 

rTn*!' u* ha archgtyp^l Enemy, , n lhe Age of Reif cation ; he radicalism of the proto-fascism 

n? • y L* e s ® on A? embodiment actually uses phrases like at this which emerged from ’ the First 

rhetorIc and ?asc,st ,c0,,0 • late hour in Western culture world War. But what most writers 
v wy. Once again, it is closing time in too about Lewis — Jameson apart — Seem 

In a ■ rnm,nmi„noi r«dlr.- of gardens of the West. to value, to “ relate to- are those 


In a conventional reading of 
career, like that of Jeffrey 

wumg and naintlng. But Jameson, has eregted mi eJaborate wtem ot w term9 W|h theM paradaxes . Bilt 
through A Ithusserian special pleading hi • Justify .what ^is m Le|vJs ramain what j 1B aIwavs was< 
•Pectaclos, is not so soft or evasive ; fact a personal and insun^ ctive 1 ad a ve difficult man to deal with. 

M • . . . ■ . , • . miration. He is, of course, right to 

• * • “»s artistic integrity is to be try t0 rea d Lewis in a historical and : 

couceived, not ns something dis- nolitical context as well as In a peo ...... 

. , 001 his regrettable ideu- snnaL and psychological one, though The Selected Works of Alfred Jarry. 
togicBl lapses (as when wo adntire roncept of “Tibidlnal appara- edited by Roger Sliattuck arid 

V,’ Br L.m spite of his opininiis), tu _„ : s t00 abstract and cumber- Simon Watson Taylor (280pp. Eyre 
rather In the very intiansi- . no t0 , a u e seriously- Fortunately Methuen. C3.95. ' 0 413 47400 3). 
with .which he rnnkes him- jt does not stop Jameson from get- first published In 1965, has now 
impersonal registering , lo _ e t0 Ldvls’s texts and read- been reissued as a paperback. Tins 
^Ppflratus for forces which ho im f .hem acutely. Long ago Eliot selection from Jarrys eight volumes 
2h? t h * t ?. record, beyond any re m a rked that there is m method, of published works include The Ubu 
Sm t Wa5 « ,n P fl nd iiberal revision- exceD , t0 be very intelligent; Jama- , Cycle, various symbolist qnd other 
»n all their ppiraal ugliness. book suggests an amendment poems, essays and extracts from 

If one- ■ . . the effect that any his fiction. It also includes the 


gardens of the West. . to value, to “ rotate to ", ore those 

AnA vet desnite everything, works oF she late .1930* and , after 
FabhS 0 / Aggression contain? some- vrhar* he return* to a humanistic 
of the Lst^criUcism that anyone 
has ever written of Lewis 
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There was a kind of revolution that 
happened some decades ago, when 
the present reviewer was awHy in 
the rather far East. Consciousness, 
you might say, was raised, people 
discovered that they were persons, 

, and whole herds of individualists 
came into being. It looked as if 
the Garden of Eden was soon to 
open its gates again. That is t If you 
think of the Garden of Eden as 
consisting largely of huge pools 
into which happy narcissists -could 
gaze en masse, with perhaps n few 
hombshops dotted about. Of course 
there was more to it than that : 
there was concern and compassion 
for the sick, the poor, the 
oppressed. . The n Movement ", a 
multifarious condition' stretching 
from the most intensely introvert 
to the most explicitly and radically 
social and political, could not have 
assumed .the proportions it did with- 
out the participation of the decent, 
the kind, jhe idealistic. In any group 
phenomenon of any size good and 
evil rub together, cheek against 
jowl, interlocked to such an extent 
that it needs God's spies to tell the 
one from the other. 

One good thing that might he 
said for the bad old days (which, 
as it hapjgens, the present writer 
remembers rather better) yus that 
wc were not continually digging 
ourselves up in see how we wei'e 
growing. Little credit is due to us 
on that score. We were too busy, 
nr too content not to be bu.sy- 
hodies; charity began (where often 
it needed to) at liumc ; do-gnndcrs 
were suspect, either nosy packers 
nr agents of “Them", the- distant 
powers that were ; or we lacked 
feeling, we look human casualties 
for granted, every street hud its 
idiot, its unmarried mother, its pld 
witch ; people were sent to. prison 
1 because they had sought ■ tp rise 
their Million and (which was 
« disgrace) had been found out. 
Perhaps the opium nf the pi-uplu 
was really working— though what 
exactly was it 7 Hardly religion. We 
didn't expect lifo tu he u bed of 
roses, a Garden of Eden. Or if wo 
did, or would have liked it to be, 
then we lacked the oncoiiragfimeut 
-Ihc niudia, for we couldn't go 
on IV to air our problems, whether 
premenstrual stress, transvestism, 
indigence, HI luck or boredom. 
Ignorance was u kind of bliss, a 
very moderate one, for if you didn't 
know of possible remedies, then 
you thought less about iho dispose. 

It was a small world then. Or 
rather, it was a large one, but 
largely undocumented. 

The foregoing passage of simplL 
fled social history is not entirely 
gratuitous.- It serves as a back- 
ground to the contemporary setting 
[or his subject provided by Shiva 
Barnaul, who concentrates on the 
ludicrous or pathetic aspects of the 
. Movement *, particularly those to 
be encountered in that Near World, 
California. That is to siy, the amal- 
gpm of best Intentions and. worst,! 
aspiration* and lusts, Ideals and low 
deals,, honest outrage and self- 
indulgence, puf-righters and.prima 
donnas, ine reform of society, the 
destruction of the same, militant 
pacifism, th« amelioration of niinori- 

the young, 1 teotogy, macrobiotics, 
druga, subversion and its twin, 
cob n ter-su bversbs. Hare Krishna, 
Zen bra-burnlng, ghptto burning, 
student protest (there U mention of 
the cartoon showing a girl arriving ' 

* btopk but- 

uZil what the ; 

woefc would be diat Semester); open 

Speech Meremeitt, Gemh-O-Rama, ' 
commune*. . . . Shiv* Naipaul U 

^ "tatter at some ; 
£ * *®«»ne to the ; 
-People f Temple and the self- ' 
massacre at Jonestown, (fa) it is 4 
foflteihing af * relief from Janes- ] 
town, and (cr) it ekee out Jonestown, 

* subject rich in surmise but very ! 
poor Jn facte. 

Naipaul hi, 

» W . fedfadt- fre • few ;of u* ■ 1 
m be Waddrt oeE 


and the unfortunate whale features 
as just another sloppy or creepy fad. 
In Guyana he was beset by a per- 
son with a " narrow, shiiiy face ", 
“pinched lips”, “spiky, yellowing 
teeth ", and a voice that simultane- 
ously rasped and wheedled, who 
wanted to buy his foreign currency. 
Shiva Naipaul was upset by “the 
completeness of liis corruption, his 
degeneracy, lie was nn exhalation 
of the moral decay I could 
sense all around me”.' I am here 
reminded of Foreign business men 
living in some style in South-East 
Asia and complaining at cocktail 
parties about the bribes they (or 
their companies) have to hand out, 
often to poorly paid minor officials, 
in the interests of honest trade. It 
used to be the flag that trade fol- 
lowed. ... But writers, especially 
If they happeu to be novelists, are 
Always glad of a symbol, and per- 
haps it was the teeth that did it. 


Possibly, like his brat her V. S., Shiva 
Naipaul occasionally confuses 
HfFroats to liis sensibility with out- 


rages against morality. 

Yet, repelled as he (and most of 
us) must be by the very language 
of soul-saving and faith-healing, lie 
makes valiant and, 1 would think, 
successful efforts to be fair to Jim 
Jones and the Peoplfe's Temple. 
Jones must have possessed cha- 
risma, and he certainly provided a 
service : a blend of socialism, agri- 
cultural community .w.orkj. harmony 
between old and young, and racial 
brotherhood (blacks and whiles lived 
together, and eventually died to- 
gether)— a service which gathered 
in, like sonic new Statue of Liberty, 
the tired, the poor, the wretched 
refuse of society, drug addicts, al- 
coholics. the lonely, the frightened, 
llic refugees from i- established 
churches, and no doubt more pure 
idealists, and which did work, for 
a time. Even defectors from the 
cull spoke of the hope they lind 
gained, the love they bad learnt to 
give and to receive. *• The power of 
love was just overwhelming. It just 
Im you as yon walked through the 
door ”, snid one. And unmliur, 
earlier: “No more drugs, no more 
racism, nn more rapps, no morn 
prisons or jails". 

It was after 1970, according to 
one witness, lliut things begun to go 
wrung : drugs used in sed.ilc 

iriitihlesouie residents, heatings for 
disobedient children (i clayed over 
speakers for the encouragement of 


others), semi-starvation, censorship 
of mail and telephone culls, cheru- 
bim with fiery arms posted to keep 
people in insread of uut.... Thu 
Temple had moved from Indiannpu- 
lis to the “ sylvan enclave " of Red- 
wood Valley in California, then to 
San Francisco, and in 1974 to the 
Co-operative Socialist Republic of 
Guyana and to what Shiva Naipaul 
calls “ a maninee made in heaven ". 
(It is alleged that the residents of 
Jonestown, though American 
citizens, had voted in the referen- 
dum that empowered Forbes Burn- 
ham to rewrite Guyana's constitu- 
tion to his own liking.) By now 
there had been uttacks on the Tern- 

f ile in the American press, rein- 
arced by affidavits from defectors 
from the cult, and a body culled 
the Concerned Relatives hod come 
into being, led by a man whoso 
daughter was one of Jim Juocs'.s 
mistresses. For the Concerned 
Relatives Jones was a mixture of 
Hitler. StuJin and Satan. For Jones 
the Concerned Relatives were a 
gang of racists, terrorists, saboteurs, 
agents provocateurs, out to over- 
throw the successful anti-capitalist 
“ co-operative lifestyle " of the 
People's Temple. 

In November 1978 Congressman 
Leo Ryan led a delegation of Con- 
cerned Relatives and reporters to 
investigate the community. At tlie 
airstrip near Jonestown they were 
ambushed by Jones’s men ,md 
several were killed, among them the 
Congressman. The game— which had 
never been a game — was up. Jones 
had prepared his flnck fur possible 
recourse to mass suicide : not the 
suicide of ilefeut and despair, but 
“ nn uct of revolutionary suicide 
protesting the conditions of an in- 
human world ”, Fiti tllivilll some 
!J00 ut liis followers, adults and 
children, took or were helped to 
take cyanide mixed with Flj-Vnr- 
Aid— -a potion prepared, we are 
told by a young dnitoi' uuvnird hi 
ihe / Cuing — while Jones om.mu • 
aged them in this new and final 
move in words recorded on tape. 
“ Lay down your life with dignity. 
Hon’t lay down with tears and 
agony. Stop this hysterics. This is 
not tho_ way, for people who are 
snclnlistic communists to die. We 
must die with some dignity." Tln« 
marriage made in heaven was 
abruptly dissolved In I lie plate of 
their heroic socialist punnci < p the 
Guyanese government found them- 


selves left with a lot ^ 
American corpses. ^ 

While Shiva Naipaul MuU . 
achieved greater narratiS^ 
h»d he dodged about ?a,h»% 
11 Ms fault thii Ll^ 

remains a mystery, ThVtfe^ 
in the case are as cann-aoi n8 * 1 * 
diverse HS heaven anThffS 
and white, and by dii* arU?.” 1 ; 

* M,e °f witnesses is uSSkl f 
beyond doubt. Only if 
hud lived there S& be ft.* 
m be more exhaustive and c3 
and then he would not h*S 
**» Vie tale at all 
fmrly obviously paranoid S 
extreme but if one may n«, J£i 
way, not without reason Tk*S 
gestion m radical drcleT 2 
towards the end he was bdo , t 
hypnotic or stupefying druybi 
1 1A seems far-fetched. BunirnS 
irnly concerned relative* pl^n 
exacerbatmg part and k iwi 
likely that the CIA had innH 
tlie group. If so, then thisbiSS 
demonstration of that 
awful power to destroy ubei. 
are ostensibly striving to nw!fi 
a not dissimilar way the aobrj rf 
die eco/cgo movement could <ci 
ceivubly end in sinking i ht 
ihreatcncd whale. In 19 Tt, > 

dentally, Jim Jones wu urf 
Humanitarian of the York Ac 
Los Angeie* Herald. Wlibtonfc ! 
like these around it is betirmlw) 
fur enemies, since what men mi a 
destroy they sometimes save. &» ' 
times. 

That Hlttck and White Is i oi 
dining, ulni-ming, dcpresdsgha 
is, in purr, n tribute to its auikii 
assiduity, fortitude and pomnd 
i-\pi i-ssinn. It shows again to 
nriisswry belief is to humans, k 4 
limv hummis will believe anjAin i 
nndi-rgu almost anything, ia win 
to preset vu dnir bulief. h Am 
vet again hnw dire beliefs esnh 
in their effects mi Imili their friiei 
and their enemies: one rasa's hii 
is a ii in tier's death, if not his on 
A defer tor whose son died in Jme» 
lomi is u-pnned as saying, it dx 
cud of it all. “ People don't bu 
up iln-ir dreams easily.” Sockso 
H hcrainr necessary for Leonift 
in Thv Winter's Tale, to Wien 
that his wife was imfaidifu) lohia 
She > i-plied: " My life stands in ib 
level of your dreams. Which I'll hf 
down." In the event she didn'l ksrt 
to. Bui then, The Vfinttn 

Tnlv is just m 1 1 agi- comedy. 


Setting the record straight 


it I?! »o great wonder that, Ur hiai 
feminists wave “hairy arms - about, 


By Kyril FItzLyon 

NEIL BALFOUR amt 
SALLY MACK AY t 

Paul of Yugoslavia 
Britain's Maligned Friend 
33Spp. Hamish Hamilton. £]5, 

0 241 10392 4. 

In 1972 the thirty-years rule made 
available for inspection a number 
of official documents, which no 
doubt helped the author of. Prince 
Paul's obituary in The Thfiips to 
write his fir ride in September, 1970. 
The present book by Noil Balfour 
( p nuce Paul's former son-in-law) 
and Sally. Mackay fa, in effect, an 
expansion of that obituary (with 
source references added). Un- 
fortunately, however fully the 
newly available Information vindi- 
cated the ex-Regent, probably 
m<m people hrtbU country who 
know anything about fatal owe their 
knowledge to such sources a* the 
war-time press and propaganda, as 
well aa Churchill's Memoirs and 
We*tV Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon. Prom these, say the 
two nuhoro, people learnt that 
Prince Paul was a Nazi sympathiser, 

who aimed 

« depriving the Wiring Peter of 
bis throne, and perhaps murdering 

Ad* power*,., Mabfafd f - nelfcMtoS 
teg Greece in ■ the back.' , However, 
jfiig Peter reaped from- pauf end 
S" e , • climbing down r 

drain -^fpe.and, subsequently, led the 
nations spontaneous revolt agalest 
the Regent ond the pact. .The BeL 
graj^e Coup spcceWef Ip holding up 

UmOn and thus LtiiHreCtly contribu- 
ted to .eventual AIHw| _ • 

It, is -Balfour’s and Saib Mack^’a - 
easel tern none ef thls ^ rr^ - * , 

They stress that on the . eve^ ** . 


war Paul uppciilad Hi the HiiiNi 
Government * u encouragi: Anglo- 
Soviet trade so as lu cuuninuLt 
German economic infltivucc ; he also 
repeatedly appealed for arms to 
enable him to resist Axis pressure. 
These appeals went unheeded'. Thu 
authors quote Churchill’s April 
1939 note to the then Prime 
Minister Chamberlain warning him 
M|at as a result of Britain's inac- 
tion Greece and Yugoslavia “ will 
be forced to make the best lermi 
B^tola, wkh Berlin and Rome”. 
Churchill s own government was, 
therefore. In the authors* view, 
hardly justified in , urging Paul lo 
resist German pressure (anil vllify- 
ing, him when he did not succeed) 
while admiring its inability to help 
him. in November, 1940, the 
British Foreign Office itself 
advised Paul to “ abandon " Croa- 
tia (in effect— cede if to Hitler) and 
withdraw to “old Serbia p au l 
refused and, seeing no way out 
agreed to Implement the Regency 
Council s unanimous decision to 
join, the Tripartite Pact. 

b ?■/, fr< ”" L ««aping from the 
Palace and the Regent to lead the 
Belgrade revolt fn proteat against 
the pact. King Peter was totally 
unaware of its haviig taken place 
and wept when i forcibly separated 
from Paul and his family,' Even if 


tin (nigh Yiigusluvia, nor i*id it 
in it (lie irons port through it ol ... 

war tnntdrief. \ 

H is ilifficult to siy how sertoudf ; 
war-time allegations were ’ 

Hritiah official circles (though * 
rcrnal FO meniuronda seea J: 

suggest thuy were) nor ft" 
much of It was due w *“ 
psychosis. Certainly 
brother- in-law, the Duke of , 
nm tinned to write friendly Wim 
tu him in his Kenyan mtenw^ 
the British King and Queen J««n» 
liim almost immediately snff. 1 , 
war and he was never depnwv, | 
his Order of the Garter. Morwj g 
the Greek King, whom M j | 
accused of having stabbed b li. 
back, not only refused wjfff ( 
this version of Paul’s be*iaww r . , | 
to the embarrassment of w* *" }'. 

Ambassador, invited tom J* 
in Greece when he « a *"? f ifier 
of Yugoslavia after the w*ip- w 
the war Paul continued w 
friendly terms with Kin* jg Jg 
ex-king) Peter of Yugoto T* 
Peter’s death in 1970. P* U J, 
years later ar the a*a « *?■ , . 

•Sir John Balfour (m re *f'? 0 la 
Neil Balfour), ^ 

The Times after Paulis desth os^ 


Wte coup according to tht authors, 
was, in fact, engineered (at 1 mm 

pwably Mlfi, and they quote she 
®TOS2. thanks 

8°E) "for the 
fay *“• Organization in 

ySSSM*!* ■ d ' 6m in 

Moreover, the authors suggest, the ' 
i c u CB P , ?ri version that the' 
c?up contributed «o the Allied vie- 

S *JK SwJw.raverse of the 


me ii met alter r*ui ^ , 

personality and ^ record ^ 

man, referred .to the ^ 
haviour ** towards Wm “ JK * 
people in this country wh^ D A ! & 
have known better. This . 

mtfck to justify the bitterew 
hi* remaric^ : ;. 

The ChtMlOM of World 

The Daw *» ^/^SSfAJSSt ' 

1939-45 (200pp. K V 

£7.95. 0 8085 864 1) J** .K ftaft ; 
piled Or ObHstophcr AjW 1 : , 

illuscratad with P^ 01 ^! & * » 
newspaper headbnes. - 

eludes M tedexandg.^^ 
concise biograpte** 6t * tu rniaS' l 
per*ona)kiM. - Ten 1 

points in Ap w** 1 ?® Jailsa* I 
selected Ur miMf 

« 0 d for easy to I 

art highlighted «« | 
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Two poems by John Ashbery 

The Songs We Know Best 

Just like u shadow in an empty room 

Like a breeze that's pointed from beyond the tomb 

Just like a project of t ohich no one tells — 

Or didja really think that I was somebody else ? 

Your clothes and pantlegs lookin' out of shape 
S/tape of the body over uifcicfr they drape 
Body which has acted in so many scenes 
But didja ever think of what that body means ? 

It is an organ and a nice fo some 
A necessary evil which we all must shun 
To Others an abstraction and a piece uf meat 
But when you're looking out you're in the driver's seat [ 

No man cares little about fleshly things 
They fill him with a silence that spreads in rings 
We wish to know more but we are never sated 
No tvonder some folks think the flesh is overrated t 

The things we know not all got learned in school 

Try to learn a new thing and you break the rule 

Our knowledge isn't much it's just a small amount 

But you feel it quick inside you when you’re down for the count 

You look at me and frown like I was out of place 

I guess / never did much for the human race 

Just hatched some schemes on paper that looked good at first 

5nt around and watched until the bubble burst 

And now you're lookin’ good all up and down the line 
Except for one thing you still have in mind 
It’s always there though often tvith a different face 
It’s the worm inside the jumping bean that makes it race 

Too often when you thought you’d be showered with confetti 
What they flung at you was a plate of hoi spaghetti 
YouT'C put your fancy clothes and flashy gems in hock 
Yet you pause before your father's door afraid to knock 

Once you knoiv the truth It tried to set you free 
And still you stood transfixed just like an apple tree 
The truth it came and went and loft you in the lurch 
And now you think you see it from your lofty perch 

The others come and go they're just a dime a dozen 
You react to them nn more than to a distant cousin 
Only a few people can much pour heart 
rind they too it seems have all gotten a false start 

In twilight the city with its hills shines serene 
And lets you make of it more than anything could mean 
It’s the sumc city hy day that seems so crude and calm 
You'll have to get to know it not just pump its arm 

Even when that bugle sounded loud and clear 

You fcnetu it put an end to all your fear 

To ull that lying and the senseless mistakes 

And now you've got it right and you know what it takes 

Some day I’ll look you up when i ve’ro both oltl and gray 
And talk about thosa times we had so far away 
How much it mattered then and how it matters still 
Only things look so different when you've got a will 

• It's true that out of this misunderstanding could end 
And men would greet each other like they'd found a friend 
With lots of friends around there’s no one to entice 
And don’t you think seduction isn't very nice ? 

It carries in this room against the painted wall 
And hangs in folds of curtains when it’s not there at all 
It's woven in the f lowers of the patterned spread 
And lies and knows not what it thinks upon the bed 

I wish to conic to know you get to know you all 
Let your belief in me and me in you stand tall 
Just like a project of which no one tells — 

Or do ya still think that I’m somebody else ? 


Or in My Throat 

To the poet as a basement quilt, but perhaps ... 

To some reader a latticework of regrets, through which . 

You can see the funny street, with the ends of cars and the dust, 
The thing we always forget to put in. For nun 

The two ends were the same except that he was in one 
Looking at the other, and all his grief stemmed »' 

There was no wav of appreciating anything else, how polite 
People were for instance, and the dream, reversed, became 

A swift nightmare of starlight on frozen puddles in some 
Dread waste . Yet you always hear ■ 

How they are coming along. Someone always has a^jter 
From one of them, asking to be remembered to the boys, and all 

Thai's why / quit and took up writing poetry instead; 

r^c rleaii it’s relaxing, it doesn’t sqturt juice att pver . - . 

So^h^uwfre certain of .dminUte » ^ 

Is a stranger and no Cn6 can tell you ft $ (rue- Hey, stupid * 
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By Valentine Cunningham 

PAUL THEROUX : 

World's End 

211pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.50. 

0 241 10447 5 

Like iJieir author — who has Riven 
the kiss of life to the Travel Book 
In Our Time — Pnul Theroux’s 

fictions do their travelling ex- 
tremely well. Their continual theme 
is that International one baptized 
familiarly by a whole bunch of East 
Coast Americans — • all those Bur* 
banks keenly armed with their 
.Baedekers, the Adamses and 
.Jameses and Tom Eliots, r hr listing 
eagerly into Paris or Venice or 
London with only Mis occnsiomd 
weather-eye cast easily back on 
Boston, looking up and looking up 
to the Old Word with fitful spasms 
of wondering whether they shouldn't 
-also be looking down on it. And 
Theroux, Massachusetts man in self- 
chosen exile in London, knows what 
tradition he’s in. " I am in Paris M , 
a courier tells himself over and 


over, mixing his feelings, in a story 
entitled, ofter the potent of T." S. 
Eliot, itself taken from the novel 
of llenry James, " Portrait of a 
Lady”. 

Wfaat helped the International 
Theme resonate was its ambivalent 
relations with the Imperial one. 

. The -nail and sentimental traveller 
came over in the same boat with 
the looter and pillager. And merely 
bookish and hooked tm great 
houses though he • seemed — just 
one. more AudenJc spectacled sod 
(who preferred the British Museum 
Jo God) — his greedy gulping down 
of Europe's cultural stuff did have 
a ■ disconcerting way of getting 
mixed up with what the barbarian 
did ft the library at Alexandria 
or Lord Elgin's manner with other 
peoples marbles. Pierpont Morten 
creamed dusty conues - of their 
porcelam and tapisseties ; James's 
-millionaire Verver scaurs about fur 
pieces to send home to his museum 
in American City ; "mature poe« ", 
asserted Eliot, "steal.”. How 
events— centred on lienrv ]' ( mi 


or L£vi-Siraus-s, on Coca-Cola or 
Chilean minerals or whatever — 
have borne out James's astute 
connections between imperialism 
(whether poliiicu] or ciihurnl) and 
acquisitiveness I And Pmil Theroux's 
fictions in this gatherum are special 
not least because they know ihut 
that old Jamesian border between 
vultures and culture vultures still 
needs watchful prowling. 

You might, you see, have thought 
all the Romans hud been gently re- 
cycled Into, so to suy, mere Indians 
( We are Rninnns turning into 
Italians”: the latly writer of 

Theroux's story "Zombie” repeat- 
edly savours the phrase). But 
Theroux, without once mentioning 
Chile or Vietnam, will rebukingly. 
show you the old Roman bone- 
structure beneath the American 
skin of Robarge the London-based 
“supplier of drilling equipment for 
offshore oil-rigs ", or Floyd just 
back from a Peace ‘Corps stint in 
Samoa, or Jerry the mendacious 
Bostonian getting his end briskly 
away in Africa, or Professor Blood- 
worth of ibe l?. Moss, (or can it be 
Amherst College ?) vacationing In 
Kent and acquiring literary manu- 
scripts for cash by backdoor 
methods, outgunning even the other 
busy acquirers in his Department. 

Relievingly, Theroux’s wry ness 
over all this docs not let him run to 
gl witness. The final story in this 
collection, for instance, the hilarious 
'* Acknowledgments ”, leaves the 
reader to reconstruct the awful 
transatlantic prcdniious that have 
enabled its narrator in write his 
biography of Casket the “minor 
West Counuy. dial act poet ”, Pre- 
cisely what " requests ", one is made 
to Wonder, did « Miss Slaughter 
accede to ? In whut way* did 
Miss - Champncys make herself 
"available to me”? Wlint sort -of 
guest takes " three months of hos- 
pitality” even at " Limpets 1 '? Just 
how did "Ruck and Crutchfield, 
Barn sters-aM. uw " bring to a 
speedy end . . . whut could have 
been a piece of protracted legisla- 
tion ? And so on : chauffer inn, 
wines and spirits, loans of bikes 
and cars, freebie rail tickets, Lypine 
and collating (thanks to Heidi and 
Jtfy one of Vy.vi»UH Graduate Section 
of Umisli Studies), c-vt-ii u new .iris- 


tocrmic wife ("to Dame Marina 
Pensel-Cripps, casually met on the 
1U :24 to London, hut fondly remem- 
bered, I am grateful for an intro- 
duction to the late Sir Ronald and 
to Lady Mary Basset law, of Bussct- 
law Castle they have nil come ex- 
plnitatively cusy. If this lie Hrilish 
Studies, it is also trngi-comic Blit/- 
to iie«. 

Tlieroux is, of course, adept at 
superintending the pnrrirulnr 
Iioliuii-Koinaii frontier liecau.se he is 
so guoil about frontiers in general. 
Hu nut only lakes uflcr tliu.se olil 
fioni icrsmeti j nines ami Ctinruil 
( i lie aiiurcltist ic - Loudon of 
Theroux’s The Famiht Arsenal 
impressively reflected the impress 
of both of them), but after Conrad's 
distinguished disciple Graham 
Greene. The Theroux .mix of travel 
hooks and fictions nbnut travelling 
is done, I suppose, much more 
closely after the Greene recipe limn 
any other. And like Greene, 
Theroux keeps animating the lusr 
lor frontier excitements and their 
attendant anxieties. In “ The 
Greenest Island ”, n story nbout ti 
pnir uf New York students stuck 
in seedy despair in Puerto Rico 
which does not need its punning 
title to alert one to its resounding 
indebtedness to the master, Duval 
craves and misses out on "a fron- 
tier " {“ Loizn was not as lie had 
imagined, a shndv comer at the 
forest’s edge, a frontier”). Else- 
where a United States Consul just 
out nf South-East Asia iiolidnvs in 
Saaibriickc, egged on by feelings 
straight from Green : " ■ I like these 
border towns’. I said. ‘The ambi- 
guity, the rigmarole at the customs 
post, the runinurs n bum smugglers 
— it’s i n nice word smugglers. I 
associate borders with mystery and 
danger. 1 “ 

. Harper of ** Portrait of n Lady” 
is precisely a modern smuggler, 
trained nt the Harvard Business 
School, illegally carting Iranian 
cash to Boston fur investment in 
r, te United States. But, in their way, 
all Theroux’s front ier-crussors ore 
i smugglers— smuggling displaced 

selves iiiiQ alien places, pcrpeiuullv 
a risky business. Harper pluvs with 

:S®* . P ,fl y , with caudwmar: 
VVhnt is epuebomar in English ? ” 
a cxbhin French tnughie enquires. 
Niglililhire . " ■ Sr. beautiful’ .slu- 


said.” As for Robarge, he " had 
taken a great risk. He had trnns- 
planied his family— his wife uud 
small Iniy — from I heir Inline in 
America to a hizarruly named hut 
burietl-alive district called War Id's 
End in Liindun ”, It's the kind of 
placing — and Theroux is superlati- 
vely dc-fl at granting » sense nf 
place, with a few adroit time lies, n 
mime nr two, n bit of local lingo 
("Nut half 1 ” exclaims KohuigeY 
Englished son)— that never over- 
dimes die sense uf displacing. At 
first Robarge feels securely at home 
in his corner of London. As l»mos 
felt Lunduii “ to lie the right place ”, 
Robarge “saw England as uphold- 
mg lhe domestic reverences th.it 
hud been tossed aside in America ". 
But when mistrust of liis wife is 
sparked by his small hoy’s chat 
about “ Mummy’s friend ", he Is 
suddenly *’ saddened by the thought 
that he was so for from limnv ". 

The hard notion that displacement 
means dislocation is one Theroux 
keeps reworking. Serving the Peace 
Corps in Samoa has perm un only 
disrupted Floyd's sense of home, 
family, who ,r we" are (“Imagine 
finding your roots in Samoa 1 ” 
quips his aunt as he salivates over 
memories of tropical menus). Just 
learning some English and trying it 
out on a randy London hotel porter 
has transformed a mild Dutch lady’s 
life. Even old age can exile : Miss 
Bristow’s estrangement from her 
childhood West Indies is doubled 
by her old person’s unwilliiigiiui-s 
to take on up-to-date liberal aui- 


tndes tn blacks, Nicelu • 
Theroux keeps showing £ '"‘M 
g« stuck on the border* 
to rross oi hope they h«..!" ey ** 
l he fnlks left nt y hom. 001,14 
changes, but the foreiS. J??* ' 

V*. "W 11 "* f«r«iRnnesses ff/Jg 

Lies , Jerry believes himwif , ( 
by Ins hlrn k mistress : L, ff S** ■ 

"-hich he practUei JnVS 

urn practised on him ore ' ** 
mans ones: f„ r ],i ni ,he re Jffc : 
»« black magic. Tile exile {» l ** : 
may shin bis place fit & ! 

to remain himself. Put L ?_ ft"* i 

wui ting fur evervihlnc i n -i, i- 

ami no i lii tig had cIuuirdi! " • 

way 1 fly is hell " : ii ft n hiinffi! 1 
l bill Greene. 11S iveH « & 
would rveugnixe. * Il,Cn ’ 

It does have | n . 

Tin roux's World's Bid prefws^! 
bangs to he whimpers (niikft J 
Harper thmiglu | ie heard” if,!’ ; 
French girl " whimper wifi, i 

n.mmials are the smoll f rv Z 
hud -earners, the children and S 
gages, the Italians no loss, of 
modern Roman cohorts. And C . 
ever dangerous nr endangered : 
lire, they do seem a miio 
in the corafnrtahly knowable | ow - 
walls uf publishers’ parties, <wh 
from Lliot, and echoes of wii I 
known authors’ lives (Miss Brim. L 
is a version of Jcnn Rhys, iheft w 
t-nrps gets mixed up wiihit 
Stevenson on Sutiinn). Slionm™ 
do rather tend that wav, It bum 
measure, then, of Theroux's n-k 
till wav witli these slinrt tales (hit 
even the slightest of his fisted Ku 
should .seem packed uiih such pn- 
ju foully impacting punch. 


Being kind to objects 


Firsts and foremosts 


By Peter Kemp 


IHIBIMBR1C RAPHAEL i 

0*hrldfifl' ltluec 

213pp. Cope. 15.95. 

-0 224 01671 X 


, jji® .stor|e# in Frederic Raphael's 
^ fifues. are 

amw often go against his natural 
inclination?. Setting out, apparently, 
to saiuite the smart, Raphael regu- 

Sf X *. nds U P . M lhe ^ publicist, 
oar don ic appraisal sofxcm, aj his 
narratives unfold, into bn infatuated 
. teasing. Like most of bis characters, 
he is highly susceptible to the allure 
celebrity. Smartness constantly 
sediicea him. He .can, hardly stop 
talking, about It.-.. In his pages, 

& clatnas”, '5 smart: perfUme ”, 
markedly Smarter - : ' accent”. 


»*'« white hnuse" on Primrose Hill 
that flushed its Mipcrinniv "--arc 
* P-iriiculuriy faviiurod iviiy of 
regUt ciing social cachet. Foreign 
travel comes in handy, too-- 
especially for pun inn the finishing 
touch to elegant ofloirs. Raphael's 
lovers ore rarely happier than when 
nuking for foreign parts amidst a 

2!Pr us °* wsiip from "le t aut 
Hantpsread *. In one story, a woman 
Is ill Vlareqglo with a Siamese 


1 d: -“m 


1 ' ,markedly s mRr ,^.^ i accent" 
Conp^s steer Impeccably towards 
Z smart Upper Ooo^ o™ 

sss" .srs i t pr i^ h « 

K ra u, ; /fn4 !‘ rr - 5 ' - 

Lovingly, his stories finger the 

Fertagamo, Florucd— 4 ura up 
- noticeably ; a man preens hitnseK 
iijpon his “ enviable He”. Dei TtSi 
commodities proclaiming status are 
strewn lavishly around; Meals seam 
more designed for the display of 
taste “an ihe satisfying of appetite. 
.W/sqrds with a wine utt pl^kfaiat- 
Idionuly a s. early gulls* hggs and 
similar ponpes benches. In One sfOrv 
8 feud is triggered Off 

wfceo ; guests fad to turn up for 
on 'be right day : the 
buntShatdd host feels he and his 
w ?**,F**e made to look “com- 
pltiely second-class 

Up-market Jiomes^J^e.ar gleam^ 


abortionist, TTe7 husband Taring 
flown off to Corfu with the wife of 
• mao now an Fire Island with his 
male lover. Globe- trolling of a more 
cultivated kind also gets appreda- 

hS V «h!lfr^ 0? ~f C,,r l ch,njt ( or Seferis’a 
birthplace tn « Ismir, or listening to 
the cello played by a disciple of 

oH , S»n? 0 n rtai Pr ' V “ ,e yMht ■"' C,M ' r * d 

Cukure. f or Raphael, is the last 
word in status symbols. One man 
^ r,te *a ,to put a quaUty 

hurnish on his public Traage. 
Others strive to serve up mots as 
dry and pHnimg as the ChabJis thev 
are sipping. There is a perpetual 
dread pf intellectually losing 
th t ra 8ecr ^Uy feared 
.«Vr more than the 
. Other one admired him ". Intelli- « 
aUnoaf totgUy directed to- . 
' SSm.* Procuring of £OC ; a | 

Fame is the. ultimate 'accolade ■ 

‘ an . ?ccbptable iocond-4tt! 

P," 0 ., 1 *. envtous arousing about a 1 
« n °“ gh J° have a . babv- 
name in the 
P^ro . .Starung an affilr with a 
: « e ^ h *£, see11 on television, a 

man finds biipself “ charged with 
. ^ ci * ei " ent ” at the thought that she 

had been with three or four 0 f 
the smartest men in- town ", 

.Smartriess, of -course, can be in- 
• “.-Well as social. . And 

“ Qxbrjdge, for Raphael, the two 
intersect irresistibly. One 
f* 1 * tor ‘ es . Shows a man watch- 
" *5h« BS h,s ^^^r-in-iawr 

. ttTt. c * an 8«» her Image. 

This fnwofoas not wily, slipping Into 
an Israeli .le«iher. l4 pii bit alsfr 
adquiring a First ! in . Mods. ; As he 
prepares 10- sleep with her, he,ry-; 


Ihe is “ stricilv 
condition!, I mi you gettinu a I-'Jim 
in your Schools ’’. His wife, it bus 
ourllcr enierocti, alihouph « the 
amr of her Oxford year", iuiic-d 
to get it good degree nnd " i timed 
out tint really to oe first class 

1 n» £ ,ns i' " ,,,e ? n,,( * w °ni*-'n 
P95A* P n PhoeI x stories: academic 
high-fliers appear everywhere— - 
except in academic life. Even so 
a candidate as a producer 
of films like Randy Ridas Again 
tin ns nut tn have "won the top 

RT „ ver 5, e composition 

In Italy in 1938 . Coming out on 
top and scoring points are the chief 
preoccupations of Raphael’s chnrac- 
®rs. Most of them are marked 

plfk !■ k® by . Vi, , rsi *y experiences. 
Publishing a book, f Qr them, is like 
submitting an exnmination paper- 
one critic gives a writer “ only beta 
query plus ' In a review. Conver- 
sations become nervily exhibitionis- 
tic vivas; " I am the Pythinn 
priestess , announces one nf thesa 
intellect nil Is, "... pricsiesses rfnn’r 

pirhed B ,lh,er ,han 1 Hm » or "'oce 

plough capable; 
of a .nice line In qmet iroov— "Ha 
was cautious, but he Was careful not 

• *^ ow Tt !t performs 

; similarly. The stones arc full of 
processed phrases crudely advertis- 
; ing their own cleverness. And there 
is a noticeable tendency to fall back 
! on the same formula : “ No one knew 

i M V' HotdK 

, to worry about, and it Worried him . 

Raphael's best stories are Ones 
where he ntoyes outside Oxbridge 

' bxtJi 3 , ™ etrDI V )1,ta ? Purlieus. He 
: JSSLf 8 °f 0d e y B ff,r Placets Spanish 
town, for instance, where “The 
W"* was the colour 0 f bid 
bre^d, the dOorbays and woodwork 
crusbr „iri, burpt siepng.’^And hrt 
of° aS B plpt ‘? s . di*Wrt aspects 
eh a r^«f, rica - w,,h consummately 
£ « Henuveness, AH fob often, 

. ; though, bo barks bark to bis favoEL 
me ihfnte—ifnd Oxbridge Shuts 
- becomes- Varsity Dhig; \ \ . 


By Peter Norman 

TOM R0R8INS : 

Still Life With W«mdi»ccker 

277PP- Sidgivick and Jackson Ifi.95 
(LlJiO punurluiik), 

0 283 38714 6 

Turn Kiihliiiis'v Inst nuvol. I’i\-n 
Cowgirls t the It l ms, » .is m-K-.im'iI 
in jm per buck in 4 bla/c of imbliciiy ; 
I'Ciideifi may reniunllur tli«h I oral 
Ixjokshops ad ur iicj with ilio iinugc 
of u Iiiktiii-clud, be-hietsfincii tuwgirl 
sprouting from a giant thnmli- juinr . 
A sprawling, plcurusque fain, my. it 
su met inies seemed intent on covcr- 
ll'll «ve. v tonic in the New Ameiirun 
Novelists Imtidbonk: fiimintan, 

ecology sex (huih gay and straight), 
mystical religion, the nut urn nf time 
.... Nevertheless, it was u it engag- 
»>8 piece of work, demonsiruiing 
InielftBence, wit and an nhuilient 
delight in iho artifictf nf novel- 
writ mg. Robbins is some thine nf 
a literary dandy, intruding his 
authorial voice shamelessly into the 
plot, frequently flying off into pas- 
sages of zany erudition, und only 
occasionally lapsing into plain sHli- 
VSfiSSa 

. The new novel also has a striking 

C* pa5tichc . of a packet nf 
Camel cigarettes, with a woodpecker 
replacing riia camel. A packet of 
Camel* play* an essential part in 
the plot, ravoaling to the heroine 
-i entrenched " animate chau- 
cnvHm * . -A^alojBous to racism, 
sexism and specie sisin. this is the 
denial of the relationships that exist 
between inanimate objects and our- 
selves (At this nnini one remembers 

:» slirido queasily tlmr there was 

iMKcmly a cr ? /e in the United States 
for having n pet stone). 

The novel takes place hi “ihe 
last quarter pt the 2uth century’--. 

Sfa.ffffl? '* a - re ?« r «» mo«if- It 

r e ^ el,n 5 ^olofical 

S a . F® J ) and subsequent love 

LeJgh-CJieri, an all- 
American princes* of a tkuused 
wyal line, and Bernard Mckey 
Wrangle, alias The Woodperker S 
« bon ? ber “d 

■ I s ca Pt«red and im- 

***** ,n ? erif on “dsw^ring 
S J t !* recur ^ ta f l 9uc*tiun -‘ flb* 

; J E A 5? y 7 VW <« remain 

r® by hi* rx- 

■SkSS&A'sm 

* >Can “ lr «fu«!ed by her 

sift Tl« 

!?**: ***** ** 


lte.tdeis uf Cuicgirl.* inav hart 
divined by now that Still Lil c MM 
lViiiidiifcker ix basically more ii 
• he s-imc ; feit.imly anyone [ 
liked the former will enjoy iheoew ! 
nuvi‘1. _ Little nf its flavour .can bt 
ir.iusniitted hy a summary 'of the . 
plut since pint for Robbins h out i 
uf lire lrjst important ingredient. ? 
As in the previous novel, there are [ 
nutrupcmmly surreal similes; therr 
are |iiiilusnnhinil excursions, thii 
lime iniu i no nature nf love, the 
ioiimrunrc nf choir c. and the |ids 
si hi liiy ih.it t-vi-ryl king ts connect^ 
with cvoryihing else : there are 
M’nii srriiMia tlii-nrict ulimit red- 
Im-.i nti’d guils in spaci'sliii>s f shades 
of Von DaiHkrn liwl, limuceptioi 

<i-i>iiirBci-|iiloii hy tuning In lit 
buily to iht> phiisL's uf the moon) 
and mm' It eUr. | sjv semi-scrious 
b.-iausi* RnltfciiiN gives the imprtt- 
simi i ha i In- would dearly l»*e » 
believe in rierjn/mi^, but his cool 
Inielli-ci— iL’miiiiacifin at times of t 
laid-back Gore Vidal — consiamly 
undermines it. 

Robbins is o Rtunamic in lh 
Blakean tradition ; life Is can rained 
in the free ploy nf oppnfliies, ana 
deal It is anything unchanging- Ht?” 
the book’s emphssh on c«Wk 
which leads Bernard, the bomb- 
l browing, anti- Vi cm am War ictTff- 
in, la irate a preference for Unii« 
Slates capitalism over Cuban w* 
niunism ; hence, too, Robbins s 
h um of (he single-minded mrawnr 
group causes for which He 
Mi naive sympathy, but ag»m» 
whose “ lunnei vision “ he ra' 1 *-. 1 ?: 
i umaii tic anarchism is opposed 
I-eigh-Cheri’s whole-fond | 
whaie-pruicciing social nteiww 
but the dialogue remains r^ 
underdeveloped— one nf ilw“T, 
vantages of the author’s 
style. 

Ila it also a moralist, and a ^ oU ,£ 
siiiwrfirially he hefongs « 
"MiuKtl’* ufinul of Amciitan 
fiuii, along with Brauu*f n < 
winkle c-r til, there Is a mnre 
eximg comparison l*i he 
the work of Aldous Huxley. 
larlr inspired by drugs airf f ,s L-i, 
religion, he is concerted^ 

' deansing lhe door* uf JJ*LJ 
lion he has a similar fo v *.f! ^ . 
It rant, arcane fart*; a sim ‘L a r a i^ 
chant for the grotesque; and a» 
all, a similar teorioccv . 

novel as a kihd of pufpn- j n 
mure overt preaching llLereo 
Cowgirls, and the ‘hari«wiv-«J£ 
allowing fur the car town irren'u 
■ tylt of both Wks— off : 
drawn, a Jitl.le inore hk* * "J5 

P-iWi con«qutnt!yjhwe »s a . s J. 
infuctiofv in ijtc cxhiforaime 
ikireness that is. his iraomarx* ^ 

; . However, fWs is "bS 

which will <au*.c the ,ca ^,ia«li ■ 
loilbrtilc and -in v.riif f 

a rare V’^Srh < £i * 

■Iasi qujuier of I fie 

■ la be q 1 » ewnbmcodepm * 


¥ 
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The Russian outing 


Taking of parts 


By Anne Ducliene 


157pp Duckworth. C5.95 
0 71S6 1495 9 


I ready 
tinkles. 


contains so many quaint 


By Nicholas Spoliar 


leers to help, in the first chapter of 
rhe novel, turns out to be the Walter 

Increasingly bemused by drink "7 ivawu*» opwiiu Mitty-lsh hero. Morgan, we discover, 

a-nd sleeplessness and mysteries - - ■ js , noc really married to his wife, 

described and denied, the little being already secretly married to 

group is whirled relentlessly about ANNE TYLER: someone else (though his avowal of 

between official receptions and Morean’s Passing his earlier marriage may simply be 

visits ( ** in mi official car to ii _ _ _ onothfir of his And in ilia 

palace to take tea with a metal- Jl^P- Cho«o and Windus. £6.50. puppet shows of the novel, the Third 

worker”), nearly dies of cold in 0 7011 L Son who wins the Princess is often 

Moscow and Leningrad (in Oct- r ~ ~ i ' ~ , «i 7 i ~nr i i Tj' ii i w ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' .■ »■ ■■■ ■■ an interloper, a cwtnm “ R. Van 

oher ?), and is overcome by heat in Th h f A T v |er’s new novel e i mth ? ut *? a ! u P n y 

Georgia. Hotel restaurantsVe like S re t c tt i an invece?«e rofel En J 5 ^ knew thot h f Uld ? 1 be, °??* 
h an ears " deserted save for a , rgn Lj0wer * *? “ n m , e r and it gave an extra edge to his 

score of waiters, who for some jIS?*** USSs to ^akl^itb'ali pcrfoi ' rDanc f, sl * e ‘bought , The 

second*; stared Lnsnlentlv at the new Sel V , ,*5*“. ■? «.” K ® puppet-world of the novel IS ail 


Reading a Beryi Boinbridge novel “deserted “ve for a Mo r B“ n Gower, is an inveterate role- aQd ^ an extra etIge to h f a to 

has always been a special kind of f c a o n r | Q ”' E gf “ hr Lme P l f J ei \\ a T° who ’ “ S h f . Mys ., hl ™7 performance she thought ”, The ba 

experience, .at once funny, seeont | s SEarqd insolently at the new JJrfausl?* " It? as if 1'^ watching puppet- world of the novel is an re 

nulled Off! jw.n M frlnd: i/^ay l^admeider. "rj. d l|« ipw-bu, in this IrTmphr re- J* 


and of the assumptions people 
make about what constitutes normal 
behaviour, and she makes ua wonder 
whether Morgan is so extraordinary 
after all. h is consistent with this 
chat rhe novel's " normal " charac- 
ters do, during the course of the 
book, come to seem rather eccen- 
tric, possibly even more so than- 
the novel’s protagonist. Thus Leon 
Meredith is a "dangerous man" 
who flies into rages— and what 
could be odder than his departure 
to the triteness of his (other's 


okev and the little unpleasantness Z h n y ^ »M ™ her cfaances-sccond and third ii ec „ thc wo.'ld outsidc The unco.i- 

! r ! sl.ly b U L ..nd 5 r | l, d..li. with, t_h f « t r o Tnc “le«v mr- ES co“;o' h of'Th, OU n 'o,°'l 'S" col' ye,itio„al.endiu B to " Beaoi, »„d the 


bring plenty of spare bathplugs 
Ashburner, confused by vodki 


drinks of relief oil round. This new P ,en, y 01 s ‘« 

novel burns a good deal deeper than Ashburner, confusi 
that ; there is a minor operation and, as ho supposes 
to be performed, and drinks may be paranoid stages, by c 


bank ? Morgan’s mother and sister, 
repetitively speaking 11 their chosen 
lines ... as polished ns the chorus 
of a poem ”, arc, Morgan realizes, 
little other than "lunatics”. Even. 
Morgan’s Ion g-suffc ring wife. 
Bonny, comes to seem less thdn 


I by vodka scantly has second and third tries' ***« fo‘* i^Wnce, seems merely well-balanced, judging by Uet- 
in ft* later improvising and tiding out new roles " 1 SJ'taSSf* ** C ® nclu5,on ° l lhe i? ke ov ? r *“• obituary, 

ugs as well, until he arrives at one that Is com- J1 ° vel “**“\ . . . ^ Miss Tiler’s art is to reveal the 

ti the others, pletely appropriate, that of pup- Anne Tyler succeeds m describ- strangeness of the ordinary and the 
iina, be is neteer. In the last section of the ing the extraordinary and the un- banal, and her characters are 


to be performed, and drinks may be paranoid stages, by drugs as well, until he arrives at one that Is com- . *. . . . _ 

needed long before the end, as dis- is more disoriented than the others, pletely appropriate, that of pup- . Anne Tyler succeeds in descriD- 
quiet seeps in. If this writer’s mera- Apair from losing Nina, be is peteer. In the last section of the »»g the extraordinary and the un. 
nhors are ranged between " warm ”, treated as her husband and as a novel he passes himself off as some- expected because, paradoxically, 
as in, say, The Bottle Factory Out- celebrated brain surgeon (*‘ renow- one else, acquiring the man’s wife, she Is so good at evoking the com- 
ing and “cold", as in Young tied for bis remark that he’d never job and name; the modest pun in monplace. She has an eye for tne 
Adolf, then Winter Garden opens seen a painting yet that wasn't the title is explained when Morgan's oddness of " ordinary ” life, of the 
nnii enters quite new and freezing improved by a decent frame’’). He former wife puts his obituary in the things people take for granted 


characters 


and enters quite new and freezing improved by a decent frame’’). He former wife puts his obituary 
latitudes, where even comedy fails begins to hallucinate slightly, see- local newspaper. 


which surprises us into recognition. 


to comfort. 


!S* e ” r ^ h . cr 4'i,5? it?. 1 *.?? ' The subject 0 ! th. novel 


The action concerns Ashburner ^dog^deasM poww- Mor 8 B,l ’ s disruption of two families, 

i-irtL 4.' is- vl s " wn . „rs. of aMBira 


»■ — _ , ■ _ * pi _ ~ _ ■ .« am ougccauuiia in niiuiiui ■ v uiii/ua* 

wards, seek any significance in the s ji|| e freedom and health, 
name), a conservative Londoner— an ... „ . . , 

Admiralty lawyer indeed, he some- Miss Bainbndge, concerned as 
where says — who goes out to Russia always to sav_ nothing we cannot 
with a small official group of readily recognize, is quite marvel- 
“artists”, one of whom may be loi'slv deft, and it seems a pity to 
described, if perhaps a bit mo insti- brenihe too heavily on her images, 
rationally, as his mistress. His wife, Questions stir about the artist in 
hack In Beaufort Street, believes he society, naturally ; but Nina s fitful 


Leon and Emily Meredith. The 
book lacks the pace and suspense of 


... . , . . , book lacks tlie pace and suspense 01 

Miss Bainbndge, concerned as Miss Tyler’s last novel. Earthly 
always to sav_ nothing we cannot possessions, but is compensatingly 
readily recognize, is quite marvel- funny, meditative and digressive, a 


Leavin the worl behynt 


lously deft, and it seems a pity to 
brenihe too heavily on her images. 


funny, meditative and digressive, a n v Tpnnifpr I Iplnw 
study of family life told mainly "J UglOvY 

from the points of view of the two - — - . — i-.--.rr - 

characters who eventually opt out — 

of it, ..Morgan himself, and Emily, RUSSliLL -HOBAN : 


back in Beaufort Street, believes he society, naturally; but Ninas fitful 0 f it, .Morgan himself, and Emily. RUSSbLL hobaw : 
lias gone fishing in the High lands, appearances come to embody the the woman he ends up with. There n^dley Walker 

and he takes his rods and waders ; hopeless delusions and indulgences arc S011ie excellent pen-portraits— rntia rcqc 

lie is a rather nervous, law-abiding . 0I, Y romantic idea; and the Morgan’s skeletal hay-coloured L 

man. w,nler 8 a , rden » which in Chelsea clerk, Bulkins, his selectively for- 0224 01851 5 _ . . . 

Th- hohinii p m ,r,i„n J vas a , sunless terrace where Ash- getful mother, lus resentful sister- = " *• — 

The idea behind tbo excursion, burner s wife somciimcs took skip- RS well as some effective set-nieces : 

SiSTSS imirammeAed b°li« with P‘ nR ropes °? ? umm . er l ni §| ,ts * » wedding, a disastrous weekend by Riddlef) Walker, as i 

illicit but untrammelled bliss with becomes not only the whole sullen- sea . Morgan's permutabilitv is gasts, is a novel whicl 

Ins Inamorata, but Nina in dis- ness of Soviet strictures, but beyond see „ on the whole, as a creative rity. Perhaps twonl 

appears almost as soon ns they t h Q t a metaphor for both the laby- impulse liberating him from the successful children’s 

nn^with A Bernard' »ho» "ntl. .nd lh. devert of Iff,. Every She 'S” R»»ell Hof 

mintiSdneM® Hm made Tim ^ mucJi deiail-affectionatr,. ludicrous, or other c | iara cters comes to appear capnoity lo respond 

minded ness has maae nim niuen monstrous— homes m on the final so ccce nt»ic. does not atrophy wi 

cherished on English television, and sentence . “p.ven a man who is _ .. . .. fa , ) IC tells the story of 

Enid, never very strictly defined but .sensible and composed, lie thought, Ltke.^hc puppets Moigan is in •• connexion man 

whose emanations of British grit mus , pa j e before life’s conn adic- * 1icces ( mnybq lie d at rived un- . nilJ „ ul 5 ; mW s in ihe 

and female hopelessness come lions’*. assembled j until liu bus assigned J..L 1 Count"! wli 

through poignantly. The usual .. . . , It ._ himself a part.: and he has a large ' aQ i, v t-emalna /ius 

blonde interpreter called Olga is Along the wav, readers who like wardrobe of disguises, " sailor out- v 

of on I y sporad ic efficiency, and ira« oTements wtli find a (iWf tidier outfim, rivei’bont- thar of Lasr Kenr ’ 

when th a Secretary of the Artists’ 0eal ( °f Stevie Smith, swooping ontnbler outfits ", which look as if Hoban’s confidence 

Uni^n docs sometimes practise a fnd “i°S£ i Vhn rnmnoH? tl,cv hnve been salvn 6 ed fro,n . somo 10 BCC *P t s, , r ? n| 
little sleuthing nr eavesdropping jjJW 1 p f.? t Tr , t ll ho i n ho tl ‘ avolli,,g vptnm. Ho can imper- to tadclo a problen 
Hi is becomes quite reassw.ing timid j ' JJn* 1 ” J “JJfi *" HlcS s0,,ll,e anyone from a glossblower to futuristic wr Iters ev 

all Hie ambiguities. ‘V* 1 “iWini oxcorSS tho mind a Mohawk Indian .liighylse tvorkcr, the recognition that 

t MO willing OaCiii mtos iiio in in u. iinvinw pvpn mtirnon in an effort wliothcr It PC t0‘ 

This Is all a good deal more This time, though, ill tho HiiqI chap- to |Ieconiamore securely defined, desolation, as here, 
exotic than the usual Bambiidgc tor, where the glnclal confusions ore given an ironic glimpse of socialism, must invol 
territory, but the encounter pro- threaten to embalm Ashburner for Morgan jinking tropicul punch (he lion of consciousness 
mises iilgli comedy, and none of ever there i* something of Kafka JJ ® B drinkinl man) nnd wearing ref lectedin, and then 
flmt promise is disappointed. Miss too. Comedv I* secreted everywhere, J J k tro ® sers /„ 0I1 attDmp t our use of language 

Batnbridges particular kinds of pre- like honey ; but ft is a surreal Ihtlo character” wliito court- I* to imagine how Ii 

cision have always encouraged honoycomb, with sharp teeth. It » hie wife evolve— or rather dc 

rather outdated epithets such ns seems r pity we cannot, on Oriental . ... . runted society. Onh 


Such a vividly created world can- 
not fail to capture the imagination. 
Unfortunately the setting is vastry 
more Interesting than the feverish 
and portentous action which takes 
place there. Stung into revolt by 
the discovery of an ancient Punch 
figure (the original subversive, the 
old Attain), Rlddley becomes caught 
up iu a fend between ifac Ardsliip 
of Cambry, leader of the Uusa folk, 
radiation mutants kept hidden be- 
neath the ruins of Canterbury, 


mu wriLiiiH UM.UI IUIU5 mu iu n«. Imviiw even moii od In an effort 
This time, though, in tho Huai chap- J' i? n ,*?!*" sScurelv define I 
ter, where Hie glacial cohfiwlons We are eivcn afi iS ilimrSi of 
threaten to embalm Ashburner for 


rather outdnted epithets such ns seems r pity we cannot, on Oriental 
“dotty” and “dippy" and “loopy”, lines, designate Miss Bainbridgo a 
and it is quite glorious here to see Minor National Treasure. She would 

lw«4 J-l. tnnrtf, fax. btaueaU r\ lx f a ike minnr Vl 


her dots and dip* and loops in- not herself object to the 
scribed across the vast, un blenching one imagines ; 
face ef totalitarianism, which deserves all the 

Bear -faced fictions 


one imagines; and certainly which things tend not to be quite 
deserves all the rest. as they seem. The doctor who volun- 


fararuw w aisguws, »,n« »« • ri.jr East Kent. piipp*MHow syntholism, fuoie, 

ns, soldier outfits, rivei’bont- . , rhyme and riddle is I'ompntindeti 

ambler outfits ", which look as if Hobnn s confidence in our ability townrt |, the end of the novel by the 
licy have been salvaged from soma to accept the strange allows him hero i s difficulties tn fntarpretimi 
- • , ilf hi„(,,p i,i c i, nD , tim u’avolling oporettn. He can imper- to tacklo a in'oulem which most t |, e p UZ *| M around him. He learns 

and nt Pinter nt ills host, in tne son(lte anyone from a elassblowor to futuristic writers evade. This is ftrst that inner power lies in renim- 

i’l. ^ 1 l iL 1C i S tl n T 'rho £’ a Mohowk Indian higfw-lsc worker, the recognition that total change, c iution, fl The on lyes power is tin 

*”- n ?i.^!S? r i , 5 t S!- r«®-i having even married In on effort whether It be to- post-holocaust power and then that "Its not ill a 

n become more securely defined, desolation, as here, or to utopian gurgling for Power that where .tho 
Ve are given an ironic glimpse of socialism, must involve a modiiica- p owcr fs, , . . us tuning in to tins 
dorgan drinking tropical punch (he lion of consciousness which will be WQr | { ts leuv in your self bphypt...” 
k not a drinking man) nnd wearing reflected in; and then, structure ti by, cathedral crypt he tunes in 

vhite duck trousers in nil attoinpt our use of langtiRge. lira solution l0 l j 4e CO utiuuity of history, thu pro- 
o “stay in character” while court- Is to imagine how language would , n i M nnd In differ cue a of iiolural 
ng his wife. evolvc-*-pr rather a ocoy — in a ilis- se i W wal, the unending circle or birtU 

Pnrt of The olinrm of thb novel rupted society. Only rite showmen and death , the riddles which he 

In Til tavoN nf dlsJLlsa that aro nn ^ l l? oir inler f l ' elcrs u arc “ lerale * ponders are the central paradoxes 

ics in the levels or disguise tnat aro antl SJnCfl w0r Js are heard rather a # n ,»c»i C ui religion — the still centra 

S3S 1 tMn^tad not to“be aulte ll , in ” road R nelling follows pronun- turning world, duality In one* 

vhtali things tend not to be quite c | atl0Ili .multisyllabic, forms are nass t j, a por p e tuaI dance of atoms 

is they seem. The doctor who volun- broken, and prose rhythms echo j n a nwtumlus stone— but the ltni. 

those of speech. The result is easy Rungc {s Rjddley’s own : 

2 . JS*. 


ing his wife. 


lies in the levels of disguise that are 
spread through it. It Is a book in 


as they seem. The doctor who volun- 
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f*Tl Q the language being spoken with a 

k/|>iV/lXO rural accent: “ Us running that boar 

, , , , thru that iittl scrump of woodling 

sequent travels involve him first human limited On that she Is trying w j t h the terms all roun.” 

with a raunchy basket-ball team, to achieve. Ur* us Major provides , nf H fl i.on’s bold 

then with an elegiac rock-group, the a clue In Us repeated references _ Th ® fC_ 

Ungraceful Wretches, and finally n animated cartoon 


Ungraceful Wretches, 
with a Hollywood film 
sees in the bear the d 
hero of family-enterta 

Having a boar at 


to animated cartoons. 


references 
These are 


The significance, of Hobnn's bold 
experiment is that the concepts cm- 


and fulling on lords the moon ,oc 
my bearthmg I gone to. die hart 
of die wud I . gone to the stqan 
wood In die hart, of the sto«n I 

£ one to die woom of her what 
as her woom in Cambry, 


cemre enablM M» Sfnoodtin to ffltfffl •• ^ toidtdgent an 

. spec i> hue archly *bout the differ- IrSto ir p*-dvI<Tei th* 1 words' ftp thought, don of bontrol. 

a anrts between animal ahd human 12 C uSIS! ^strapping tlie latex from what litti wh*n Riddtov returns to th 


K-reaiM k«™, btantaej, Tt‘ TZLZ -CSTi 

is all. Equip him with a subtly the Am er -, can dream. Not aH the w0 „ij b^mucb more aonroDriate y earnIn §i * n d ittacrant 
tttf storing ^onsdoumess and the p^udo -energy of her rumbustious ^ ni , morB B PP™P r,ale - described as "clinm 


of femininity ’*. And so on. Words 
are unnecessary to the project; in 


fr strapping tlie late* from what Iittl 
da iter weve got wa pirntow ”, while 


When Riddley returns to the 
plane of action It Is ns an artist,- a 


registering consciousness and the pg^udo -energy of her rumbustious 
whole pornt of the form would be J eoM can ^ brlllg Ma off, how- 
destroyed. It Is with ofie of the ever The enterprise (to be catty) 
Wiern versions of the picaresque, [fl ^ tho beer: it involves 

t^^eHcan .drap-out novel, that sSoodin in zoologically con- 
Koberta Smoqdia la Ursrn m Major f use ^ sentences such as this and it 
sitenjpts to have some knowing fun. rJad | M the story wUh debilitating 


space imagery embodies religious ^homnan whose puppets, like tee 
yearning, and iifaorant healers are novelist’s, are bote his mouthpieces 
s tu-j “ clfnmcklog and • • • * - *—*■ — 


Occasionally a surreal humour national Leal flog”. 

ssifix $: Siitt w. w* -g-gj 


and, the material of his continuing 
quest: “Why is, Punch crookit? 
Why wil he always toil the babby 
If ha can 7 ” Most futuristic novel- 
r*fs provide allegories lor today * 
society and soma add metaphysics 
m their metaphors, presenting 


enUnaHd X&V \lv^«finoodin mittht Th«ra are however, ftasbea of (Z02pp. COUlns. jt^^ouu zsibsa /> games, in a norseicss tana wnera win eras Dnquei inn 

-mSSTS bdnn m a SSdtWngBu J2S Sf fa tT be is tSSher pleasaoOy unpretentious, rumour precedes news,, a remote we staH woa all be .b^n mm 

/.tbera is lefe ta tfaia Tm lb el say ) teat in ha first novel satlsfyingly neat Cafie^bfre mystery, government nwinwins control with of Inland and eutoming “ Wei, 

meetV tto eve C 5 7 ha* saddled herself It begins «t Alnutone Flower Show, the help of hevvys and the pro- setter my dailer ! ”. But Riddle* 

"• LSr ' : »1 'that atens inher- where tike FwUukj Teller’s corpse is paganda of touring puppet shows. Walker, is a far raufo effective and 

«■:. when _ the vrich a project mac bqblnd *:-■ tent. Detective- It i* Riddley’s job, like that of hu suggeMive work when it dMte te 

: tSbdrJ 8< ? > ^ . ai V nwl nwtetha animal- .Inspector C. D. Sloan investigates father, before him, ta interpret these plight of man m this world ito an 

Xnlh his woual solUkjr. . fcowshit shows ^ to hH partlmiW ivhei it attempts Wie ; re«« C . 

; 3^ eSSte awareness’lf T. J. Binydn . band. : men* of mern-Tverh^ 
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Poets who aren’t habituated (by 
academic circumstance or; the lasli 
of earning a living by using their 
literary wits) to the writing of 
critical prose may, when they put 
their hand to it, justify . the action 
.in -various ways: . doing a fellow 
poet a good turn, showing they con 
write better than the habitu& of 
. Academe or Grub Street, sharing 
. an . enthusiasm. Tills last is the 
most usual, end has of course a 
respectable ancestry in T. S. Eliot, 
who mauaged to combine careful 
and rigorous meditations on Middle- 
ton, Massinger, Marstan, Marvell, 
«c with creating the taste by 
which he a himself was and Is en- 
joyed. PJiiJip Larkin, more narrow- 
ly and more openly, has done much 
the same thing with. his comments 
• over the years on Hardy and Ber- 
jemnn. Ted Hughes lias, a shade 
more grandly and cryptically, paid 
fils homage to Shakespeare, ‘ Emily 
Dickinson, Vasko Pojjo. Tn nil these, 
enthusiasms have been seen to be 
both shaping spirits and personal 
exemplars. 

Now Seamus Heaney has collected 
together some nf the prose he has 
written for various occasions during 
the years 1968-78. For much of ilmi 
lime, between resigning from a 
lectureship at Queen’s, Belfast, mid 
taking up his present job at a col- 
lege In Dublin, he was indeed a 

;r,! B i. ce, /l ,vinB jna cottage in Co 
Wicklow (the setting of many of the 
poems in Field Work), “ un . 
cushioned , as he has put it, " by 
the routine — and salary— of n teach, 
ing position This un cushioned 
move, Heaney writes in eFil- foie- 
word tn Preoccitpations, was u sign 
Ol his de icrni in ji inn 

*° put *hi? imicrico nl poetry ninro 
deliberately at the centre of my 
life. Ii was u kind of test. 

All rliut I really know about the 
nit was derived from whatever 
paetrj' I hud written, and from 
those pdots who had helped me 
to write ^it. 1 had u hulf-clarlflod 
desire to come to puctic terms 
Willi myself by considering the 
example. of others, hud to try to 
bring into focus the little I knew. ! 
• . when my fraelnnco activities , 
. inevitably Lud to lecturing' anti 
r a 'dewing, the focusing began oil 
that occasional basis. But I hope 
. It is clear that the essays selected 
ner? are held together by searches 
tor answers to central preoccupy- 
ing questions: how should a poet 
properly .live and write ? What 
is nis relationship to ba to his 
?,?" . hi » ow rt place, his 

liternty ^heritage' ajjd , his con- 
temporary world ?. 

.,’ rf3e •-?«* , si * Pieces fn the book. 
911 quite short, form" an untitled 
section on j their own; though three 
are headed “ Mossbawn ’■ and three 
Belfast .(They are all. in the best 
sense, self-centred— Iri formal dr- 
cumstantial sketches nf his upbring- 
. “°. rr y* JM*. childhood 

_ and - .absorption ' of 


Stem open; I approach; and then 

they close; 

I see hy glimpses now ; when age 
comes on, 

May scarcely see at all, and I would 

give. 

While yet we may, as fur ns words 
can give, 

A substitute and a life to what [ 

feel : 

I would enshrine the spirit of the 

past 

For future restoration. 

*■ Poetry as revelation of the self 
to the sclf *' is Heaney’s gloss on the 
- process described there by Words- 
worth; and also an account of his 
own processes, which he concen- 
trates into the single metaphor 
“ digging ” — the title, in fact, of nn 
early Heaney poem which (“ almost 
proverbial common sense ", he says ) 
equates the spade with the pen : 
the first poem in his first book, 
Bearn of a Naiwalut (1966), and 
the first poem of his new Selected 
Poems. 

One of Heaney’s considerable gifts 
in these prose pieces is that he 
keeps a proper— and not mock- 
modest — commousenslcat balance 

whether he is talkie* about himself 
or other poets. He doesn't want to 
overload "Digging" with too 
much significance. It is a big 
coarse-grained navvy of a poem, 
bui ii k interesting ns nn cxninple 
— -unci nut just as nn exnmple of 
vhnt one reviewer called "inud- 
caked fingers in Russell Squure 

Indeed, Clive Junto* 's hilarious 
ptac-slithhciJ lines from the work 
of " Scum us Feumus ’* (in /’ci-twini.’ 
fiykke’f Pilgrimage) succeeded 
brcnu.se they push the acceptable 
n limner nf the original in in the 
uiiticceniahle manner isms they 
might hove become: 

While spoors of cockle plunth 
Tight inuumls brine-splashed with 
gunt-frosr. Pul tied, numb, 

I ship i lie uunt melt of the scurfing 

Bluck ntolnrs to the shred-lung 
; : mandrake ... 

The In (lii-n »,p s lien Sc iicss rack led 
ill l here is a kind of penninlii',1 
nuiiiii cei'i.iMi early Heaney piicuis : 
lu uilnpi i calx on lliiiisiunii, a mile 
furi her ami id] li:i d been jmg, 


By Anthony Thwaite 

It was in bis third, ut the time 
oddly iinsnlisfyiiig book IVifiuring 
Out (1972) that Henncy begun hi 
break away from the bogs, bulls 
and buckets that Imd conic to seem 
ii winsoiticly dandified way of deal- 
ing with "the matter of Ireland ”. 
His romling of the Danish nrcliiieo- 
Inoist P. V. Glob's The llog People 
helped the break, and the emble- 
matic fiower of what he came ncross 
there is filled out in some detail in 
the '* Feeling into Words " lecture 
i mentioned earlier. The bogs, now, 
were to be turned into something 
°thor than topographical features of 
childhood, accompaniments of other 
nostalgically recalled days behind 
the plough and peering down wells 
—the sort of thing that made me 
sny, on another occasion, that the 
appeal of Seamus Heaney was some- 
thing like thaf of Laurie Loe : not 

i £ r « j Rosie * exactly, but toties 
with Faddy, a clear pathway onto 
urbanized British 0-level syllabuses. 
The bogs instead became the reposl- 
tory of ancient rituals, ancient 
cruelties, " In the long rites of Irish 
political and religious struggles”. 

Alongside these creative revela- 
tions, put to good use by Heaney in 
such poems as " The Tollund Man ’’ 
(from Wintering Out, mid included 
in these Selected Poems), run the 
excavations and reflections of many 
of these prose pieces—" the relation- 
ship between the almost physio, 
logicn] operations of a pout 
composing mid the music of the 
finished poem ". The refinement mid 
extension or Heunuy’s art, which 
reached its striven -for level in 
jVorfA (1975), goes haiid-in-glnvo 
with his strong hut dedicate handling 
nf Other men’s flowers. In Pre- 
occupations, lectures und reviews 

slmw a generosity of spirit, mid 
an acuteness nf mind, which can see 
the best in such different recent 
one ts IIS Ted Hughes, Geoffrey Hill, 
i’ll i lip Lurk in, Theodore Rneihkc, 
Hugh Muc Din rin id, Stevie Smith, 
Robert Lowell; among tiic Irish, 
Patrick Kavanagh, John Hewitt, 
John Montague, Pnul Muldonn— ns 
well iis, prcsidiugly and iilinusi fm - 
biililiugly, Yeats ; which ran find us 
iniich iiuiirishmeiit, iinuhvioiisty, in 
Words worth ns in, obviously, Hop- 
kins. In all these plumbing* in prose. 


what is Telt For is the nerve nf ihr 
rhythm, iho energy of the word, 
which, together, reucli whut I'liut 
(cited in Heaney’s lecture on Hop- 
kins, “ The Fire i’ the Flint ") 
called "the auditory imagination 
'This is explained by Heaney as 
" that feeling for word und syllable 
reacliing down below the ordinary 
levels of lungungc, uniting the 
primitive and civilized ussneimions 
words have accrued 

Although, on the face of ii, many 
of the preoccupations of Heaney's 
prase may seem to be persona] and/ 
.or Irish (and perhaps there is no 
need for the 11 and/or ”), the most 
impressive single piece hi the book 
is a long lecture called " England* of 
i lie Mind", which takes three poet* 
who “ treat F.nglnnd as a region— or 
rather treat their region as England 
—in different and complementary 
ways”: Hughes, Hill, and Larkin. 
Heaney s sensitive and sympathetic 
discussion of these three conccn- 


rmihl communicate so 
and .scrupulously, 

Not that Heanoy’a mind ho. 
vdgo.s to us BtIll in] rosponsn inif’ 
it confronts, VVvitlnn »w 10 
Penguin 7) not Z' ik 
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trutes on their speech, their sncciul 
language, in a way tliat has eluded 
most of their explicators uml stnn- 


Wisdom and small beer 


dardboarers, who prefer on t lie 
whole to make gestures towards 
their supposed vatic truths ami 
pnrnplirasable philosophies. Wluit 
Heaney establishes is the wav in 
which “(heir three separate voices 
are guniuntecd by tlirco separate 
foundations which, when combined, 
represent almost the total resource* 
of the English language itself ’’, and 
how these drnw on distinct l.inil- 
senpe-s : Hughes’s ‘’nortliuni depo- 
mis. the pagan Anglo-Saxon anil 
Norse elements". Hill’s “ Anglo- 
Romanesque, touched hv ihc 
polysyllabic light of ChiiMiauiiv 
hilt possessed by darker ener- 
gies which miulii he uckiiowl edged 
as barbaric”, mid Larkin's 
liroader-huscd tones. " mannerly 
Ion mu exquisite, well-hruil Imt 
nor mcaly-mnuihed which cun 
range from what Ileanev lieai s ns 
the Ini ('-medieval cadences of Liver- 
rumi mid Skelton ( in I ,ui kin’s 

" Money " and * Self’s the Man ”1 to 
the Cavalier, rlio Into Augustan, the 
Toil ny simi un, the Hardy usque, and 
(•veil till' lniagisl (In ” Cuing ”i. This 
ess.iy is >ui idlngeihiT iilnsK-ilv ,m.i- 
lysls, pi eciso in its lOilvictimri, nf a 
k'ntl i<!i;ii only a poet could t«'hii-\c 
mid oiilv a specially gif ml pi, l( 


Marxist broom sweeps h B t 3 
enterprise clean of nJS ’ 
hedonistic impulses toVar^fc' 
satisfactions of aural wd LA 
piny out of which pootns *K 
Grunting Hugh Macbiarmld X 1 '■ 
oyer compliments can be VS r 

him, he succinctly "chJ-affi 

what can’t. «w Burnc . 
Dun bar m e tributaries f n aj 

S , ,, 'f m i nf J Lfl,1 ?» s . the portentou 
und absurd shadow of 
McGoiiagajl sometimes fcmS 
MacDinrmid’s English. The S 
voice goes opilepHc. 
attempting a poetry 0 f ideuUk 
Din mi id enn write like a hS 
cxicoginpJior”. Hennev cmZ 
be reluctantly critical of his eta! 
Robert Lowell (a consfi , 
influence on soverol of Htwrt 
most recent poems, not incbWk 
AetetfWift when he loii « 
Notebook and some of its pop,, 

Taken together (and taking de 
uni (.’presented Field Work - m 
a no mu too), these Selected font 
and Preoccupations show Htuij 
.i* all or u piece, a man in nba 
ii;iiinii|ue nnd craft (he maker Ki 
disiioctinn helween iheni in "Fed 
ing min Words”) )ia ve made i 
b.ippv numiage. If he was o«i- 
piaiocd for his early poems, a I i 
think he was, lie is now in danger 
nf Iicing cut down to size by ihos 
i vpclled by the lumbering tread ri : 
the tvmlinlic exegetes and the oTtr- 
.ii ten lino nf ilu- L'lephaotine ini'- • 
i raderc. Hut lie seems to me a un - * 
who knows his own mind and will ; 
mu i.-iisiiy Ime deflected. If, iheugh 
■■•■tv ” cushioned ” again in t 

ic.iching j«h, he chooses to pa fa 
dt aluif, in pio.se with writers whoa 
work riig.igtii him, I would like to 
see him wriu> oi length about 
SImKc '. pea ii!, oliout Hardy, about 
Fniilv Jlirkinsun, iiliimi l.miix Mic-. 
Ncii f : there is evidence in Pr/- 
necuinttiiHit in show the rtsulll 
would he worth rending. 


the ambivalence is certainly there. 
Let us examine his attitude to the 
Came Laws. The long .campaign 
he waged against them in the 
Edinburgh Review is best summed 
up by a sentence from Ids Reform 
Bill speech : “ For every ten 

pheasants which fluttered in the 
wood, one Euglish. peasant .was 
rotting in -gaol.” One must add that 


By Auberon Waugh 

Falstaff. and one sees again and 


Falstaff. and one sees again and ment: "The punishment would be 
again that he has tended to clothe economical, certain, well admin is- 


Sydney ih the genial robes of sweet tered, little liable to abuse . V 
jack Falstaff rather than look too affecting the ' imagination only with 
closely- at - au insecure cleric, horror and disgust, and affording 
jockeying for preferment, under- great case to the Government, 
neath. If -Mr Bell’s -account gives There is no irony in this; Sydney 
almost too -much emphasis to this • intended it as a serious suggestion, 
aspect of his> life, with a long Raadini* heiwep'n the l(n« n F 
description of' family squabbles over i etters at the time, one receives t|ia 
money and endless references to his i mpi > CS 5ion that hfs wife, Catharine 
efforts— however, charming and -- P X. 5 _ was . lad „ _ E l YCBUl i anal 


Alan 'Bel IV new ' pi 
tempted' to say that' 




KhieWd the impossible should be . A ,ittle earlier, after Sydney hod 
sfrirnty corrected. It (s not dull. It b e en presented w.ih the additional 

.y > . v ■ i . I. .! m 1/mO rvf l-.ruiH pvhftrntttni iu> hi« uorai 


' ? : Horary appronUce- . 
■ ^ ^ ^8Va4uS e sit Queen'S 

‘ fjpcludlftg *a haridjntne. . tribute . to ' 

9®LiJ age r change ”, Philip 
Hohslwum,.. who managed a Hying 
transplant of' ihe 19G0s “Group” 
from _ London ; to Belfast), and a 
laconic Christmas 1971 message 
. from. the battlefront, 

kJ&M* of those pieces;- wrltien 
jn 1972, is ’really a bridge into -tho 
mam body .of tha hook: a debate 
■.with himself, about the “ voice ’V 
or -the two .voices, of his poetry— 

■ h Suppose .clue feminine element 
fur me ■ involves the' matter □* 
Ireland, and the- masculine .strain 
5J8ro , »f ron,,,,w involvement; with 
English literature . . . I began as a 
po« when my roots were crossed 
with my • reading , All this is 
expanded. -and given . considerable 
underpinning In a lecture he gave 
two years latex, to the Royal Society 
Sj * : ■’■Feeling into 
Words which fakes as Its starting 
point those lines 5n. The. Prelude 
where Wordsworth .sa^jt ■ . 

The hiding' places of my' power 


By Robert B. Martin 

HKMARD LITTLE PURDY and 
michaui, millcate (Editors) : 

The^Concdcd Utters of Thomas 
Hardy 

Volume two 1893-1901. 

309pp. Clarendon Press’ : Oxford 
University Press. £17.50. 

0 J9 812619 0, 

".The longer I live the more does 
H.s character seem the literary 
PUFzre of the nineteenth century ” 
wrote Thomas Hardy in perplexity 
over Browning. “How could smug 
Christian optimism worthy of a dis- 
senting grocer find a place inside ft 
man who was so vast a seer and 
fooler _ when on neutral ground ? ” 
He_ admired Tennyson as a great 
artist hut dismissed him us " a 
H**# .rhilistina of a thlnkor ’’. On 
the basis of these letters. It la even 
harder. Id find unitv tn tfi 


fcUHjpar'siin ro mm Tennyson 
' ?' *°, seem a P^fflund intellec- 
tual. It is tempting to believe that 
there was one Hardy who grieved 
over.: the, mindless capriciousness 
: anfniHiing the universe: who out 
° f . , compasslpn created Tess, 
Michael -Henchard, and Judo; who 
reacted in- hor.ur to cruelty to ani- 
mals; and. who wrote those great 
tender JStics about humans stretch- 
ing out tentative fingers, to each 
Other end frustraiipgly failing 16 

if^fJ 1, h7 hen J t !l er ? was » desiccated 
JitTie in an with the same name who 

put on a droopy false moustache ro 
Impersonate the artist as he sat at 
nis desk and perfunctorily thanked 
a procession of dim correspondents 
for enclosed", nigglinely 

questioned, royalties,: sent snobbish 
htilg chronicles of small beer in 

rhrhAc tn Ulr> . Lb- 


; 7 v*v, . “ piMwi ucvi in 

fewerf chnhia to his Group of 
Noble pettiest Md archly mode sug- 
sesuons a^tit the JadFes* own liter- 
ary attempts. : . 


mv paw^- , Tbi is>u ’dhiinguished ediionr of 


Hardy a corrv.spiinileiic« udiiiiiieil 
rue fully m the preface io iliu first 
viilitmu that the curly letiers were 
Hun in quantity und quality hut 
assured ns that things would soon 
nick up. Since tlioy would presuma- 
bly not waste (heir time on the 
seven promised volumes unless the 
project was worth the candle, we 
must believe them, hut ut ihc end 
of the present volume, when Hardy 
hus reached tha age of sixty-one, 
the reader is still waiting. 

In these letters there is less 
genuine emotion about persons or 
Ideas than about the bicycle Hardy 
bought m his late fifties, a free- 
wheeling Rover Cob, “ the loveliest 
Byke”’, for which he paid £20 
and about which he wrote with the 
aneetioq . most persons reserve for 
tnolr newest child;, telling of his 
spins all oyef the Southern coun- 
hes, togged nut like a superan- 
nuated Mr Polly in cycling gloves 
and a waterproof cape too short in 
cover his knickerbockers. Surpris- 
ing, but pot the first thing we want 
to know of a writer. - . : , 

_. There is hbj. reason to judge 
Hardys letter* by the standards we 
apply to those of Keats or Byron 
or. indeed, those of Swinburne, 

?£- ,y, f\, or WP Woolf . since 
their letters are. often minor works 
of art in themselves, equal (and in 
the case , of the last three, arguably 
superior) to their more Format 

r«. r irf nB f ^ or d u pro-' 

cecd from bursting, vital exu- 

berance like those of Dickens 
.whose «fpansivenest| was too much 
fo. his novels and spilled over into . 
his .correspondence, Hardy was 
additionally hampered by hi? obsei- 

wh?rh*?lL COnCea,ln8 'j®* origins, 
which • always cramped any spon- 

tanehy ,n writing Jf bimieff. 

reaBonably hope to find 
^ u vetoing of his aea- 
• tnetirt, but ho was diaappointinaiv 
chary ol flitory ind Ucomc ki writ* ■ 

Sy^Jiy ./eldqini. revealed except ' 
T. pa n . at. unWVourable • 

miiciM;. l.t U ag'if he hid IptBlly' 
yvrb.teq; bifoqeH Wt;;by the.enS a 


piiciu or novel mu] no h.ugt-r 
iH-Ldrit in explore its ideiii, m uim- 
lions leaving notlilng m p 1 ,n,|,.,, 
ki ii lone write nlMiui. Of " llitini- 
nu-r floilgo ” he says only, •• The 
ihnitKht it umhndies is a mere p.i«- 
«*a ouo of nu profundity, Imt it 
happens in be curiously anpoaiu- iu 
i lie moment ", 

The slightest fragmem ulmtit 
great writers is surely worth i>i K - 
■serving, but It is hard to know 
what to make public, wlmt m 
record fur decent burial in u Ii- 
brnry or other archive. Thu deci- 
sion is particularly difficult with 
llardy, whose correspondence su 
often consists of snippets. One let- 
ter m this volume reads in its 
entirety, "Sent on’’, and another. 

Received. Many thanks." Perhaps 
future critics or biographers will 
[mil significance in these scraps, 
but the heart nf the general reader 
scarcely skips a beat at tlieiu. 

As ime would expect from the 
SS-J-fH* »* h S editing by 
SSS" 1 * Pur , d y '•?* Mirbael 

JmmacuJzlte, although in 

SS wJsh ,0 c ^rify 

they are sometimes over-gen emus, 
in a short letter they date Tuesday, 

37 ,893 ’ Harrf y wrote 
that W a wore snowed up Satur- 
day and Sunday, but ■ are re leaned 
J*?iS , b f v thaw”, to which the 
rSJS-ni fc a ad 4® : - " contemporary 

ilv^L d Q S ? ri lhat anft wed heav- 

?" 1 an t d &und *y » and 
” 4 an but that B rapid thaw 
T ue ? dajr 17 January." Hue 

Xiit ,or * more 10 *“ 


.^"t. “»> not, for of crpurM, 

v* nisiory of - Hardy’s corresoon- 

X,t OBe i of 4* SK 

H?? ■?£ “n °- f evidence uhout 

■g ^swsjaap he. 


ilu* (-nil of his life, whtn lip 
finlshi'd writing the iioiuliingrapn; 
Him hi u-r uppeurrd under hit 
■t*c<(iiil wife’s name, he desttoyw 
iht- origin a Is of the diaries, note- 
bunts und letters he liuil combIim. 

that there would he no proof rt. 
the discrepancies between the o{» 
tiid life und tiie facts. After hij 
di-ath the bonfires in the fwow « • 
Mux Gate were rekindled *}* . 
many of the remaining letter* «*■ 

uiipi-iued. The understand«wt 

nxsu nipt ion has always been i“‘ 
what went up in smoke was nn«* 
fortably revealing. In the naitse » • 
things, however, most of the, lew* 
flung onto the flames, aside . 
those written to his 
the ones that Hurdy had retei«J 
not those he had sent. It wouja?"" 
a peculiarly Hardyesque ,ron L: 
the surviving letters were ia 
the most intimate and absorwf FT-; ■ 
ever wrote. •: 

The first volume of a 
liucc volume study. Thf 
iruh Novel, by jolm Ciomn 
Belfast: Appletrce Ptt&- 

ft 9CMAS1 33 9) contains chapint 
seven novels which ** illustrate 
di siiuc live character istits a ™ l. 
reniarkolile range of fiction 
ninelceiith century Mart* c r 
worih’a Castle Rackreni, J 

Banim’s The Mau/hns, 

Griffin’s The Colle giant. WdM 

CurJetun't The Block Fropfi£ 

Charles Kkkham’s 
Geoige Morde’s A Drama id ** b 
Un, and The Real ChgWjZ 
-Srunerville and Rom .^* e A ^ 
notes in fcis introduciion 
works lie’ has chosen / f,r _^P*T r it« . 
"could be said to fall ^-“r’ VesB' 
the iwu categories ( whico , J1ffl , 
identified . . - what he caUed ^ 
different accents, the JLgjt 

gentry and ibe less rtlSScW w 

ul the rK-asamry and thn« t 

rhwftK Th^ esWs reveal 

in which the* novels i l»Vh ‘jlf 0 - i{rf|t 
ni» their period and 
extent; once again In Year Lwsttf ; / 
"•Inland lilklog. n J 

Theta' 1 »* 'at •dMrf> l SSg? p '' v 

mmwiif for Hirther resdH>c. 


Smith's’ 'letters, which will bufst . fault, if-, there are^so .ihany 
unoA'Us 1ft due dbucse. A,s a result of P oach ®« 10 Londesborough. 1 have 
his Kurd, He tells us; he Hub found breached several sermMts about the 
somd' two thousand unpublished Bl,d * '"the Air and the Beasts of 
stfFblement the thousand ’ [ he F ‘ el d. stating that they’ all be- 
odd 'Se ^Iteady bave, and although long to His Grace. I shall be under 


diffident — to secure advancement, 
neither of the two portraits is very 
easy to reconcile with another por- 
trait which survives. John Sparrow 
has . argued in his Independent 
Essays (I9S3) that Sydney was 
aJmost .certainly- the model -tor 
. Henry. Tilney. the voting ' lover ■ of 


a Reading, between the lines of his 

. K- r ,ette fs at the time, one receives t|ia 
10 j impression that his wife, Catharine 
ana • pybus, was a lady of excciitional 


Quotations. It was Coipbe Florey, 
where ttie reviewer Hires, that 
prompted him to describe the coun- 
try as a "healthy grave". 4U«- 
epigrum that “A joke goes a long 
way iu the country. I have known 
one last pretty well for seven years” 
borne out ny'the fact that-' people 
dtill > chuckle -down here about bis 
habit of tying oranges to nis bay- 
tree, in order to impress visitors 


Pybus, was a lady of exceptional the mildness of the .climate. 

Ugliness. Complaining of his father's ® ,ld « anl 'f rs , ta tI,e . heads ol h» 
aversion 'to' her, he wr6te I* know donkeys in the garden, m. order to ■ 
you think Miss' Pybus’s person vei'y .his.,ticiahbaurs* .passion .-far-M 

disagreeable, bdt this consideration ' deer-parks, Combe Florey, has not 


almost .certainly; the model vfbr ‘ aivelV’ niyhWn.'thit I Ah( sure’yqli’ V*q d degraded ". He vrrote to Georga. 

■ Henry' Tdney the yotmg lover of' ' w jj| Mot' , gi>fe' , mte tfhbroViiiked pafn Tler-rjcw. fa 1829 ; “ This -is. the most 
Northanger Abbep , -memorablb for 'by cbmmeming oii'thi suftilct. Tfer beautiful, country in England . . . 
the .fluency -and spirit-” trf-his dis- -.fortune •'is’, I Belifevd, £8SW0 Ster-' ' everybody, is, drunk, from rtta first 
course and the "drchndss and ling.” -To his friend J. G. Clarke ?f Januat^ to the last of December— 
pleasantry in his manner . Mr Ball h e wrote : "As for the lady, she is 'f n other respect It is gnehant-. 

is hesitant- about accepting the three years younger than mo,' a Very idg- . 

attribution as proven, but it IS' old friend of ’ riiinfe-i-a gobd figure Sydney Smith’s- rectory is ’n t 
surely too agreeable an idea ■ to • and to me an interesting conn ten- occupied . by . a charming^and bbs- - 

jraSdiB dktVBe^Sook • ance ■ ■*” 

Is a ' sliglit tendency to attach Among other achievements, My Sydney would have approved, with 
greater importance to new material Bell makes a case for suggesting jUI N *° tL f 

thqn its novelty alone- jusrifies— that u was Sydney’s denunciation o? ^ ’■!* t' 

hence the unfortunate emphasis on the abuse, neglect and vice within fSi * u "ft* F &E:J 
family squabbles, preferment and Public schools— based on his own I ee rt tliat S T dn i- v ? nliri, „ 

the more serious aspects of Sydney's unhappy experiences at Winchester 5fi,?, n , ged v ?, r . y mu & des P 1 J e Mr 
journalism — and P tfie overriding —which prompted the public school tl o na - H .‘* scholarly and 

fault in Mr Pearson's book is to reforms after I860 ; and that he was P a i«s*aking book is probably best 
ignore the more austere side, then father of the abusive political satire n ® extended introduction to 

Jane Austen can* surely Recalled —ot.to mention abusive book four-volumo collection 

in for a outative third opinion. reviewing— which still flourishes to « sewers. 


sceptlti'may ask whether our know- 
lodge of a letter-writer is likely to 
increase in arithmetical proportion 
to the number of letters, ^Ir Bell 
Iittj reason to be proua of his 


the- painful necessity of mentioning 
the pheasants by name. I have no 
doubr, however, that with three or 
four sermons I can disperse the 
whole gang." 


Industry. - to Eight years earlier, he made his 

reioiCe in every attitude even clearer in a letter to 

and to laugh, even > v '^* ^i[u| de ‘f te Lord Carlisle, who had quizzed him 
glee, at arty new jokes which turn abont his artic[es c „ the Game 

U P- Laws in the Edinburgh Reciew : 

. a livS5v be fL J H&? Your attack upon me is a very 

w nfmfiB h B h6 dnuphtiv fair one ' II ,,ever occurred to me 

Jftj ,f AS,- ^ S Tnci 8 in indicating the rights, of human. 

lpir«ipl 8 'mifi B ( l |frniinh Hy that my neighbours might be 

SS Pearson's admirable nop.!- SShnl’a ‘rasb'm J”. bean [' 

lar biography of 1934, The Smith S ® t r tf “ 
of Smiths (still in print from the ffSLnJf 1 l 

Str/°DMo,,o™ */'“(So, miens' ™»™ » push LtS?.' to sssch i 
S^ufh C X” r S.a,° , M?BeM , h , . S ,- ^ aa.bYa aa tramity. ,ba t I wa, 
not found room for. But then it can 

be. pointed out that os long ago as r?nn^«trh absl ln?? I »f 

1885 there was already a took on [r ° 11 such delicacies ? . . . Thank 

sale— I have never seen it — called y° u l ie ® H J ne ' , at whatever 

The Wit nnd Wisdom of Sydney ^P„ c .? d( j ure o£ h,imao 1,fe 

Smith. The purpose of a new bio- owomea. 
graphy is not simply to find new 

gags, new epigrams, although un ■ » — ■■■■■'— » ■' 

doubt Mr Bell’s gigantic collection 
of letters will prove a mine. His 
purpose, so far ns one cun sae, is 
. to .provide as accurata a summary 
of the life as possible, and to place 
Smith within the cun text of tha 
- social and political history of hi* 
time, 

Mr Bell, in other words, does not 
• belong to tho creative school of 
biographers. Ills imotuions nru 
directly -apposed to tiiosc uf 

Heskeih Pearson, whose larger than 

life portrait of a genial, good-, 
hearted parson, who lived for 

u tighter arid the love of Friends, 

might: havo been built up from little 
more than a fow selections out of 
nit «nd Wisdom, r paraphrase of 
Udy Holland's Memoir and a gallop 

* through' the 1839 four-volume edi- 
tion of his Works. Mr Pearson ends * 
nu book with an impressive biblio- 
graphy, but I da not believe he • 

" Wad -half of It. The Smith of 
omuhs is certainly the best Inira- 

• to Sydney Smith, and I 

wall always be grateful to Heskeih 
raarsoh for - having introduced mo 
to the eenia] soul he created by the 
• powerful imagination 

•. ana modern mind on- a few yellow- 
>ng texts. ’But having rend Mr Bell’s ‘ A portrait of Sydney Smith by 
n7.v biography, and most Henry Perrbnet; Briggs, 1S40. . 

i PawicuMrly having read die por- . 

"jp** ®f Hesketh Pearson in Mai- ' - ' '• . ' '. -" • ' ' - -- 

l Myggeridge’s memoir end in • 

L- . jtngrams’s iqtudy .(God’s • ■•■,, . 1, 1 ' ’ . ■ 

Apobgi,, 197?), I am forced to the ■ Jocularly put, burin any -confl c 
. T c ohciusion that - Pearson between njs appetite for .socia 

! ? aa I°CRely re-creatine Svdnev justice and nis appetite at tin 

Smith inlf^own image • dinner table, it would seem thi 




fault in Mr . Pearson's book is to 
ignore the more austere side, then 
Jane Austen can surely be called 
in for a putative third opinion. 

Sydney’s origins, described by 
Mr Bell as " obscure, though they 
are neither mean nor discredit- 
able ”, were quite unlike Mr TUney's 
in that there was no mouldering 
family seat in the background. In 
fact Robert Smith, an eccentric 
businessman of extraordinary mean- 
ness, bought, ruined ond then sold 
some twenty houses, ending his 
days modestly in Bishops Lydeard, 
a Somerset village only a few miles 
from Combo Florey, where Sydney 
was to move as Rector two yeui> 
later. Ii was his Father's mean- 
ness which drove him into the 
Church — -his own preference was 
, for the. iaw. , * 

I have never been able to decide 
in tuy own mind tho extent to 

• which Sydney Smith actually be- 
lliived in God. From the weight of 
his letters which have already 
appeared, it would not seem that 
lollgioLis faith was an important 
infltiunco'in his life— cerininly not 
to he compared with boliof in 
toleration or th6 Whig concept nf 
social justice. Uildur Mr Pearson's 

. dispensation, any tendency to re- 
ligious scaptlcism would appear ail 
amiable trait but Mr Bell, In nis 
concern to de£cnd Sydney against 
such a charge amounting from the 
"Ignorant or the prejudiced’ 1 , only 
succeeds in raising the suspicion 
that Sydney may Rave been even 
, more of a 1 line-server than one had 
at first supposed. It was obvious 
enough that with the background 
of. the Edinburgh Review and Hol- 
land Hpu;e, Sydney should be cpn- 

• cerned to dissociate himself from 
any atheistic qr revolutionary tainr. 
His prospects of a bishopric, already 
threatened ,lw .the Peter Plymley 
loiters and nis . fhqmpionship or 
Catholic emancipation, could 
scarcely survive any qpen avowal 
of atheism, But in quoting from 
Sydney's Introductory Lecture to 
the- Royal Institution (1804)— “All 
these things Mpral PliilDsophy ob- 

. serves^, and, ohseTwoK, adores the. , 
Being from whence they proceed i 

• —and in noihtlntt out that this 


this day in Greek Street and else- 
where. 

But no fresh insight or fresh 
emphasis cun seriously alter the 
Sydnev Smith we know and love, if 
only from the Oxford Dictionary of 


Tos-cace: Inland 16jp Abwoao 21 p 






Winner of the Booker 
McConnell Prize 1980 

William 



i . . ■ ' ... , Being irom wnence tney proce 

Jocularly put, but -in any conflict , j_ an ^ j n pointing out that 
between his appetite .tor . social p assagfl i s no t added to give t 
justice and nis appetite at the fjgious gloss to a secular. text, 

J: j, . urn. .1 CMm tliH V s 1 _C 


Smith in hip own image. * ^ ■ dinne'r table, it -wou Id seem the 

n e ,i r .,L, c c , , . dinner table came first.' Yet he was 

funnv ? ydn ,fy ia. essentially ft extravdgantly generous with any- 

pJK 25* n, s"« t^tS*** 


conZJ ^ the fugitive art of 
■ Eood and drink were 

Major part of the joy of life, and 


passage is not added to give a re- ! 
figious g|oss to a secular. text, but 
forms an integral part of it,' Mr Bell 
merely increase* tha suspicion. Im 
my mind rfiat Sydney may not havo 
been so much 1 a civilized sceptic ss 
a double-dyed dissembler. 

At least one' can absolve him qE 
anv revolutionary' or socialistic 


the V ine pqillicai issues oi 
terf ,? a ?V. e never seriously expec- 
waiiix £ writings or his speeches 
™i?« f i uence events, and never 
n» seriously. Was it 


r in WiLi ** rasieno pounce 

| " and roast. ? 

Ii * pleasant contrast, one 

Ej f ? the fanatics of 

; "°w mce to have known 


Readers will notice that I have ■ • 

assumed they know who Sydney At least one can absolve him qE 
Smith was (aWiiig divine, polemical any revolutionary or socialistic 
journalist and wit) Hnd roughly sympathies. He was never under 
When he lived (1771-1845). If I am any illusions about the depravity oP 
right* and if nearly all literate the lotver orders. Ip his first 
people know abodt him. this is curacy, at Netheravod ion • Sgtabw; 
ma£iy because enough people have Plain— about whicH he said ,Ho^tb- 
read Pearson’s biography for word mg can equal the profound, the 
to have got around. But It must, unmeasurable, ihe awful dullness 
Sso be because of the image of this place in .which I ^lie 
created by Pearson’s boob-he is dead and; buried, in hopes of a joy- 
ce-'tainlv not guilty of the mistake ful resurrection . . .-"—he wrote oE 
hint seif— that nearly every • persod the poor of hispaHsh that they 
wkh whom 1 have discussed Sydney were “ weak. Witless people, totally 

SS&h end -I 22S3L& S •»"ja3ac 


were “ weak, witless people, totally j 
wretched without sense to extricate 1 
therti selves ’from their wretched- 
ness". He wrote:, id Sir. Robert 


®f of riefi p 
“PWUte &cl 


thd sdnfepce pf, tranjsnor- !,; . 
i so lenient as to - 0nsti- J .. 


ira » in ■ 


^AbrilKantachieyetiientr 

—Blake Morrison, NewSiatesmatl 

‘"Golding's “best and most accessibk ^ory 
the Flies? - 

: —MelvviiBrngg, Punch 

“The best Hying writer of the sbortnOYcl 
in the English language? 

. I —Aridrew Sinchir, The Times ; 

“An original and beautifully intelligent novel? 

—John Corny, The Sunday Times 

*RichIy comic and beautifully observed.” 

- rrChristopherHitdxon, Evening Standard 

^profound and Subtle comedy^ 
the darker kind,” 

. +-W.L. Webb, TheGuatdlm 

^^Goldinghas written alittle classfcr 

—BndBailey, The. Observer. ^5.95 
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A modern Oliver 


By George Thciner 

SAMUEL PIfiAK : 

Of Maori and Hope 

1-1 16pp. Cassell. £7.95. 

U 304 30737 8 

In the summer of 1975 Samuel Pisar 
was asked by President Giscnrd 
d’Estaing to accompany hint on a 
pilgrimage to Auschwitz. There is 
a picture, in Of Blood md Hope 
showing him. elegant and attentive, 
his beautiful wife at his side, as he 
listens to the speeches by the 
French President and the then 
Polish leader, Edward Gierek. He 
was only forty-six years old, yer 
already he had a long and disting- 
uished career behind him : a 

graduate of Melbourne University, 
with a law degree from Harvard 
and another from the Sor bonne, and 
a member of Gray's Inn, he had 
worked for ihe United States 
Administration under John Kennedy 
bs well as for Unesco, had set up a 
highly successful international law 
practice specializing in Hollywood 
stars and large business concerns, 
and. had played an important part 
in shaping America’s policy nf 
detente and economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. Five years 
previously he hRd published his 
first book^ Coexistence and Com * 
tnercc, which was received, ns he 
puls Jr, “ with Astonishing acclaim 

A success story by nny standards, 
even If Pisar had been barn of well- 
to-do parents and had experienced n 
happy, uneventful childhood and 
adolescence. The circumstances 
under which he actually gre.w up, 
and his Inter "reincarnation ", make 
this an extraordinary tale indeed. 
Samuel— -or Mula, as he was 


known to family- and friends — was 
born in the Polish town of Binly- 
stok, where Ills father started the 
first taxi service- “with one Renault 
and one Chevrolet ”, His was a 
family of some standing, owning 
several houses, and it wus proud of 
• Leon, the grandfather, who had 
saved many Jews in the bloody 
pogrom of 1906 “when the city whs 
still n parr nf the cvnrlst empire ”. 
Being them solves Jewish, the Pisnrs 
were destined for annihilation. In 
1939 Poland was invaded by 
Hitler's forces from the West anil 
Stalin's from . the East, Bialystnk 
becoming part of the Soviet zone. 
For two years the family’s fate was 
deferred ; the Red Army happened 
to encounter Mula’g father with liis 
hands black with grease, as he was 
just mending a car, and he was 
thus taken for a member of the 
proletariat nnd left in peace. The 
impressionable ren-y car-old fell 
victim to " the poisonous seeds of 
Stalinist indoctrination ” and, to the 
consternation of his father, even 
dreamt of becoming a Red Air 
Force general. His more pragmatic 
mother wanted rha family to follow 
her two brothers who had emi- 
grated to Australia, or to go to 
the United States where they had 
other relatives. It was not to be. 
The Nazi shock troops that en- 
tered Binlystok wasted no time in 
implementing the Fiihrer’s racial 
plans.. On the first Friday of the 
occupation, ever a thousand Jews 
were herded into the Great Syna- 
gogue, which was then set aflame. 
The following Sabbath, hundreds 
of able-bodied men, among them 
my cousins Isaac, Grisha and Frol, 
wore rounded up, lined up in a 
field, and cut duwn by nuichlue- 
gun fire. 

Thar writes Pisar, laconically, was 
the beginning. What follows is an 
all-tao-famillnr description of the 
horrors nf ghetto and conceit ti n limi 
canip, of auric- 1 ruck transports and 


gas chambers, as the -Jewish boy 
from Dialystok finds himself alone 
in n hostile world in which, to use 
the author’s words, the unthinkable 
had become possible. While they 
ore still in the ghetto in the slum's 
of. their native city, his father is 
caught hv the Ccrmmis trying to 
help children esenpe to freedom 
nnu is shot for his pains. When the 
time conics fur tile dreaded trans- 
port, his mother makes Mula pur on 
long pains — he tints goes with the 
men, never to see her again. She, 
bis little sister Frieda, and his 
grandmother perish in the holocaust. 

Pisar hr lugs to his story n narra- 
tive skill and n sharpness of intel- 
lect which lifts the book above the 
general run of concentration- camp 
literature. He constantly switches 
front, the appall ing reality of the 
Nay] camps rn the post-war years 
mid to tlie present, reminding us 
time and again that Stalin’s gulug 
was an equally monstrous invention 
and that, unlike Hitler’s, his heirs 
are still with us. 


Young Mula survived his grue- 
some journev through the hell of 
AuschwiLz, Mauthausen and Dachau, 


Repairing the damage 


learning to use his wits and striking 
Dp a life-long friendship with his 
"camp brothers” Ben and Nlkn, 
lhat heroic “wild Dutchman ” from 
Rotterdam, before being liberated 
by a black Gf in n tank on whose 
turret was painted a five-pointed 
while star instead of iho hateful 
swastika. At the age of sixteen he 
was, by bis own account and ns a 
glnnce nt his photographs confirm, 
a tough, hnrd-cyed “ modern Oliver 
Twist", well versed in the rules of 
survival, and able to nlny his part 
in the sundry shady black market 
denis which soon landed him in 
trouble with the American unny 
authorities. _ Saved from the career 
nf a juvenile delinquent by the 
well-nigh miraculous inlcrvcminu of 
Ins young Parisian aunt, lie is re- 


deemed by i he further kindnesses 
<iif liis two Australian uncles, who 
provide him with a loving home 
and a good education, and set him 
on die road to America. 

All iltis kindness seems to huvn 
rubbed off on its recipient. The 
render would be iiard put to it m 
find an unkind reference to uny of 
l he huge cost of characters who pass 
through iho pages of this lunik-- 
always excepting the Imiinl SS 
guards mid the likes of Hiller, Siuiin, 
Brezhnev ami Idl Amin. Even those 
whom lie dues lint sue eye to eye 
with, Midi ns Henry Kissinger, 
Zbigniew Hr/exinski (at Harvard, 

Professor Harold Herman hud culled 
them " Poles apart *') or Sol/lit.-u- 
itsyn, mo given fair treatment by the 
author, who confesses to admiring 
the first and last-named despite con- 
siderable differences of n pin ion. 

So iiiucli then in praise. Wltui id 
criticism ? That ridlcntc, trade rela- 
tions and coexistence are good and 
(given the nuclear capability of the 
two superpowers) necessary things 
I have no doubt. Yet it does mi 
occasion seent to me that Pisar is 
too willing to concede advantages 
of unde mid technical know-how to 
the Soviet Union without adequate 


guarantees of somethin. !„ 

— Mith as improved Solfei"^ 1 

since in the sphere nf k, 1 Mu, 
And there 'il? ! 

inc.v between his *tn»n- an 
-n ..fricipl 
making h.s moving and 
M i., visit Babl ‘ 

in Russia attempt il j 1, 

»" "M™-. in into “SV ! 
your country, thev . ' 

|ii‘ii tight ln justice, y b c Sj“ H i 
have broken iho law” iff** 
deni approval wit], which t ' ' 
imint-s He courageous cxnloJ. o 
.vmmg Frenchwoman w g If 
put a cum in an do raid |„ , n 
bom through Greek and t!$. 
waters m order to snatch o' 1 
I h end or ok is and her two cbili 
f.i.m under the noses of th e B 
1 olnncts after Pisnr and otheH 
mi i cess fully pleaded with ih/., 
save t he ifo of tho composer ilk 
Ihendorukis. " When civil! zed w 
il 1 1; In mn tic methods fail” pfj 
writes, "one hits to fall w „ 
primitive instincts end actios. J 
.. ttuihemlc redsua, 
fighters " If that is so, H JJ :■ 
uiider-slnnd why Edward Kmmt*, 
and ins friends should be ireatrda 
common criminals. 

Hut f must not end onadtw/l 
am lime. All in all, this asrij 
one man’s moral and qtid 
red em pi ion makes inspiring rsjlqt 


iman ” from /A • . ■% -f , 

i g nn* 1 whose Opening the heart 

five-pointed 


Z^~ ■ - r = days of bis ’visit stretched 

By JL F. Watkins " " 

• Professor of Oi'iliopurdic Surgery in 

— — — - ;■ Oxford, look him to fhai city, found 

JOSEP TRUETA .• <»»'» h« income and fwitli Florey's 

Surgeon In War and Peace help) « place to work in. He be- 

The Memoirs of Jos op Truetn. Mil, co *Be an cxperlntoitlaj pathologist, 
FRCS, DSc . making a discovery, of Nobel prize 

StcuSeIl lC€l bj A,ncUu and M,dwtl ^oa <1 e IcJ s yco'i e” r 0 ?. n n" 1 

Gollnncz. £9.95. . I?"!!? 4 ! 9 , s?iccoodo,!° GiJdlSna” us 

• 0 575 02780 0 Nuffield ■ Professor of Orthopaedic 

rA\Vkl!N€iS 'BflAXNBKRti i Surgery. - Among - his intimate 

' j T . 1 , . friends wore- Salvador de Madariaga 

Brain Surgeon , ? w l.BL bl0 Casals. When ho retired 

276pp.. Seeker and War burr £7 ri«t nt-lObSandroLurricd to Spain the 
0 436 45200 6 • r* 'Drillili; Mcoladc ho took with 

University. - Ho was borhans ton 
J9?.£P .T^V® t a -(i807.'-l977) . Was ' hh mrfdoSt "^ man to 'remark on this 
- f *l l Barcelona- characiertstfcdlly Euglisii Snub. .The 

•5* “Ai*rK§WnIah' ’Civil -War, and the Branch, -on the. otlior hand, made 
Swttd Wprld .War revolutionized Mm it Chevalier of the Legion 
n« life. Had It not been for those d an d thou promoted him 

, aI1 ,P rob . a - u, : Pompidou, then Prime 

Ideally dii- Minister, rephicod the. ribbon with 
OOfcurity, workjngliO^d, the; rosette at* a tliuoer-pany in 
making moftfey, and publishing deca- • Paris given by Baron de Rothschild. 

/*'.■ Ihls ^aUtobiogfaphy -waa put to-' 
by Orte of His 1 daughters and 
SSSiS-i.* Bjf9*lona thrust Jbm«* •'Mr* husband' from'Trtleta's reUeU. 

‘ wounded- - 'Htf; hoped- that the book would be - 
C^ P - alid .p.rdpfclled ..QfJ merest at Jeastjo his gramifhiN 
hm on to a larger stage. Ha .o-en. The style is plain, sihiply re- 
fS - a - f6 ^ « f .. ma p«8e mpttt of cording the eventa of -his II U in 
•wnb idjur.ifff (basically, removal successlori, with asidOs on Catalan 
- i ls 5M® *4d imtnbbilfzSHoif * nation tdism and on various friends 

,otf-th,e Hmbby a poster cast/ wiuch * and enemies. • ff e couricouslv. but 

ssw 

• -.Trueu wgs. Ijot a politicjH/mah. .-Jj*: Jj&fk :««*• «fcvir, sllEbtly 
tKat.be could - t pblUfiophlcally. resigned 

nevertheless expect to be slouch- ' character who - emerges from tbc 
JffK. •to 1 ?* • the enfry hook is -an accurate picture of 

of Franco’s .trdaps into, Bdr- . if**®!*- **«■«». « man shepherding, 
cohiiia- : He: . thea-ef ore ‘ fled to- through terrible times, 

France s with his family, -penni.- W*n*Pfi at thor end, just a little 
Jess* his c&r ocr In ruins, but “ emUsed fa V Ms Survival and suc- 
wth on* . highly .peculiar qualifies- 

ilot>— Iio wnp the only surgeon In ?rom one eminent surgeon to 
Ijte world, <K his siendfrigi who had » violently , different 

direct experience of she cons*-, -wnd. Trueta comes across as real, 
4uences: for flesh a nd bone 'of aerial hut . occasionally dull, while the 
•bombardment of large industrial othor is never Jdull, but may .not 
Okies. bfl' wholly. real. TJ14 author ofTlrain' 

. He and -hie ivife were whisked 10 a Vork novel isf. spent 

London for a few days so diet 1 he « a Xf.S.«. aBR * ,,R footsteps of. the 
raultf be questioned by the author]- ^ s _ c _^ 0 r ^J OU5 Dr Brockman;’ a 
lies, who were, it seems, planiilnz wortd-faniOus neurosurgeon working 
for 100,000 casualties fl dly S Sj ‘ ^ hie A 

air-raids. He told them that with so hJ%" d tE*® 1 5. 1 .* ^ abo . ut lvhat 


cording, the events of -his life in 
successlori, with asldflg on Catalan 
‘nalton8lisin and on various friends 
and enemies." He courteously, but 


turned on by surgery is eiihor a 
Harbor s ouiwch'" For his asalst^- 
aiir, Ahmad the “whale process 
liecii tiles religimis. It’s like w.u'vc 
Jett the human renliu entirely 

Bur his miter assistant, Benny 
Richmond, neurosurgeiy ] s similur 
10 LSI) or lucscnlln Tliesc m e 
iho principal good «ujs; Hie lmd 
Ju? c J. reb|, ttI luntours ni Lacking 
and (tlstortiiig the lives and mludii 
of itmocpnc ordinary people. Dny 
in, day our, the battle rages. Some*, 
tjmps i lie good guys win, some times 
tho bad guys. 

. l fll ‘ woven with iho accoiuit ol 
tuts unending war we have the novel* 
ists preoccupation with- the exten* 
elan- In lime arid the Interactions of - 
tho personalities of -his diaracters, 
Tension is produced by pres on ting, 
nt an early Biage, linlf-a-dozon or 
so cerebral tumour pfliients arid fol- 
joiring their progress until, in the 
last diopter, their fates are dls* 
closed. One patient is presented in 
f depth than .the others, arid - 

S ogee- of the book is a 'superb 
>Hon of his : operation for 
meningioma, , in • which all - the - 
characters are brought -together in-'* 
the operating theatre to- be .bril- 
Hantly observed by the novelist’s 
'eye of Lawrence Shdinberg. Shaln-' ' 
berg insferts himself into jhe pattern ■ 
of the ■ book . with accounts of Ids 
own reactions to the events around 
him and tentative, futile specula- 
tions afiou t- the- na lure of mind. 


• Er-' K • y«?Y, likely that • 

• , PhildSophicBliy.- reslmied 
'■ WBtacter. who - emerges - from tbc 

**; an .accurate - picture of 
8 mqn snMrficrding . 
famjlr through terrible times. 


r r ■■Wl will DU 

raw a casually rate the war would 
ma in four- days, and . predicted a 
maximum of. 10,000 casualties a day. 
W .course he was nqt believed, and, 
hiftbest; number 0/ 
ratiihfifW id one d.iy of ihe' Loiiduh 
ohu wi-'i 9,2rt'. 


■ but occasionally dull, while the 

8- ' ® r *. *A nev *, r J u, l» out mav.noi 
be wholly. real. Tnq author ot'Brain 
Swjteon a New York novelist, spent 
a year dogging -the footsteps of the 
pseudonymous Dr Brockman; a 
world-famous neurosurgeon working 
r in a world-famous American hospH 
.taj, and wrote this book about what 

• f.SilPiii5 ,e resu i c 4-l a work struc- 
tured like a novel. The protagonist, 

18 l cMu-smoking,. foul- 
mouthed, lough, Immane, sJxty-thrce 
yMr -aid miilKerv/ho is also a biil- 

■ ivfth a frankly 

sextiuT - fliiifude- to .his surgical- ex- 
ploits: the nun nho mvs he Isn’t 


■ example of ■ a P«wv literary genre, 
Jart-dotumontary. part -Uognph^ 

§f!L?V e }' which- we can never 
yiBcntaogle the objective' truth 
from tho writer’s decoration Of the 
>^ii « Id ^ackmuDj foi- example, 
eyO ; contact ” with 
the attractive wife of one of his 
patients, or was he simply looking 

H^S ? ' t Docs h «» “ sixty- 
three, really start every day bv‘ 

running two milei, doing fifty press* 
, tbl * nn bivomihn of the 

SSSWilfiff® 11 ,Q .; emphasize t fi e - 

«5S?*Tt55 ‘to char-, 

acter? There is also a trace Ol 

Zen . mysticism in the book* fortu- 
nately very, much under, control. It 
emerges iiv the. occasional mearing. 
ic?s quotation, "Form it bmpilnesf. 

V s r,cb,le «* > and the view 
it gives' of compipponirs American 
attitudes -and: ffi * 

SaySc ^ 6e0n ' become # 


a By Patricia Craig 

r ■ ■■■I*.- . . i-' 1 . ; 

[ The Journnls of A uni’s Nin 
t Volume 7. 1966-1974 
1 Edited by Gunther St 11 It I m it n 11 

i 4IGpp. 16 pages of il)iihii,itiiius. 
r Voter Owen. L'9.95. 

“ 0 206 0568 7 

Meeting Lawrence Durreil fur site 
first time in n iiumher of years, 
Ann'is Nin is .struck by a ceiiain 
lo idne.ss of spirit in the lu-iiur- 
known writer: "He talks in he 
mil 1 1 si iir, not out of feeling." 'll, is 
4 . is -iho opposite of Miss Nin’s own 
, lil entry lnnnnor. Her Journals will. 
, certainly niniise no. one (nr only l>v 
imitlvertencc) ; nnd an excess ,if 
feeltiig nozes from ovoiy liemifelt 
r comment : " I fell eunicslied by my 

■ own resnonsivenoss " ; u They come 
; with gills made with their own 
I bonds, arid wo express tend urn et>s 
[ and love." Of 11 piece of criticism 

i which lias pleased her, Miss Nin 
observes: "If opens )hc very hetnr 
of iho world.". We can umlorMniul 
1 hoc cmhiislasm: she goes for tho 
mesty and tit robbing herself. 

Before the pub] lent ion of the first 
- 1 volume ’ of her Diaries hi 1966, 

! Analfs Nin was known only as 
" the friend of Henry Millor and 
Lnwrance Durrell, and (ha autlior nf 

• a number of aensitivo and poetic 
novels. She suffered, of course— 
now eould she not?— when her own 

■ sensitive and poetic personality was 
exposed to public, scrutiny in the 
Diaries, but gained consolation from 
the heartening response which fol- 
lowed. Women all over the world 
were touched, moved; enthralled. In 

. Ihe; seventh and final- volume, five 

• * pages of. excerpts from letters re- 

ceived by Miss Nin show the general 
,• reaction, "f turn to the Diary to 
; beautify my life “p “.your writing 
fishes deep inside of me'"’ 
Through 'your words ... -I have • 
u P?n the thresholds of my 
souj . Did all this gratify Miss 
. Nin s vanity? Not a bit of it. " There 
.'JW n° .?gO-in -tho Diary; there- was 
which tpoke for ihou- 
' S?i' •pL u ^® link «» -fronds, friend- ' 
snips. .There was. no one -self. We 

JJJJ. -ihg; assures her 

MiSf ’ !* t . hi5 disingenuous? I 
' S i 0 ,; ,n . lbe ttnsanot Intended 

sL A « <?n, u She b , e . 9Bmc admirer*. 
She sees herself as “a symbol of 
integrity and independence". 

m?rSTJ?il a,,y £ a J ,atur#l resent- ' 
ment breaks through: "people only 

bring me tlieir burdens”. Bui™ ihe 
mission to beautify and strengthen 
ix?" (female) lives keeps ibe 

• exalted advice columnist going. She 

8e^vI« y nf 0 nSf“ la " hcrs ® lf ‘be 

1 l J res<ln,e woman who 

hJLff , f °hi lln ? Publisher a cable 

. « puiS .in *' drart1 * nc message : 

e * ie fMl Anaft Nin J am going 

. S fl u3ed) * -Anyone who hua 

■ reaa^ a<{ far as p. 21 1 (Where this 

hat d |”L” Wbitnied) - will know 
J fcto«w»!P 


bn; lii liiy «f contcinporarr kb, 
"It idi denies the spimual feui 
ami des Hoys intuition? Bawk 
jhe insight that liberation ma 
li i»ni within", u ducp faith ie p* 
di mi 11 a I V-s is umi an aivarentad 
Hit* turn er of dreams. She is noMxr 
lucid. It is no wonder that n&( 
icmiiiiMs, "mon-haiina n « nt 
anti tuilitical women lose paiitM 
with her passiomuo but vague tS* 
sions. Heckling is sometimes htzl 
nt tier lectures. " Dreams art to 
iug shouts one rude memba t 
a university nudieiico. Doriug or sa 
hmvi.-ver, Nin’s dreams, which sb 
dm i fully records, are almost tofr 
cmiislv revealing. In nightmares sit 
performs domestic cliores 4 on ta 
k lives fiantically scrubbing w 
clem, ing. On unu occasion, in 
sleep, she is irnnsported to the i« 
of a wtiterfall where sins stands vi 
D. H. Lawrence watching Lm 
H im Ievlev swim beneath. Hie id> 
Ini; i* deadpan. Nol a flicker i 
iiiinitiui- got* into the de«npw 
of this absurd set -piece, 

Swimming, ns everyone knont.i 
a ineMplm}- for sexual intercewH, 
imuLhe-v Mihject im which Miss w. 
is uihiiile. Her physiological dtula 
in c not always nccuraie. In VoIub 
1 sin* gives ■ the imprcsjjon w 


1 <«ir 1^1 Vi. a IXio iinw«^*" I '7i 

think* rotiuhtion involves afuntwr ' 
fluid (awimnUno again}. As an «*, 
thrift she is no more persuasive w 
Iter Friend Henry Miller,' but’ W 
Ofqmaite retisoaa. If Miller Ptim* 
off ihe activity by the coarsened 0 
hia approach (" lavatory 
wua the term Lawrence 'Wg.. 
applied- to hia works). 
make* it -seem Intolerably 
(" a dissolving luminosity h h ■ 
htr expressions ). It iakei piwu 
an elevated - plane where 
bearing ?. and H child-bearing j* 
mystc-rloiisly ■ equated. ' , 

wwin, indeed, have a fWvJS 
niftcance for this most fe««*?. u 


■ V »*•>' ™ W3KS3S 

A, «« Sin 

: S »n uniJdou- to tho hurshuoa and 


‘ end with some j roe tic 
• slje «rke«. "We gave buJF^. 
i.iher ". Mawkismtcss r“ r 
further. - j 

Nin never hcsitarei » JSS b 
truism : " the ruatfing ^ J’Jbcs 
. in itself the moat h eaun /“,flbipd 
lion of ali ". Her UiftVf 
sion is to affirm., u> 

Anything destructive sn* 1 ’ 

It it hi her: "War, boriW-^ 
chi sis. holdups, crime? . . 
so on. It is a 
•.enientiuusly expreiseo- & 

and idoat, even wben H J, n - she ’ 
n core of common writs 

#r her b*st a* 

(Journal 7 begins j n 
ends in Bali). .«•«■ JS .* 
impressions quickly* 
much refinement or ^ 

Bur Hie greater P a, ‘ jj, jogs 
1* given over 

admirt-rS, ihe conflict ” e i( a 
public and die P«* ale i m pari^ 
other banal events, L 1 " n0 n 
Inflated. When Ana** N, J t 
•* she . . salient- d 

utniospht’ik. Ihe M 1 ' 

sums 4ip , accidentally 'ji 
din'lim-ged by h fcr of-* 1 

of "«ouS*.. like the cb . 

Mftuticbdl .proorher *l r . 

- fjoiuui frlowtlMi corner G 
L-uiiiimnhiy-' 
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Between eros and thanatos 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 


■; 11 '. "! — 1 j. . '. .. 1 jn her last letter tn Leonard, the flowing. How could her body have 

NIGEL NtCOLSON and JOANNE nne which is specifically dated been wedged in some underwater 
TRAUTMANN (Editors) : 28 March, 1941, she again assured debris? It wnuld surely have 

• h.p Tpiiprc Till We're nead hlm - “ A1 ‘ 1 want to soy is that required some very heavy- rocks to 
t £ 81 I arVLnf Vi.- Jnl-1 Wnn C |f Md until this disease came on we were have held it down, until it was 
T/i.«.t ItC vr -° iqxS'oI? W0Dt perfectly happy. It was all due to found three weeks later //outing like 

volume vi. ijjo-ij-ti you. No one could have been os a decomposed Ophelia. Further: if 

556pp. Hogarth Press. £15. good as you have been, from the Leonard -was such a beloved figure 
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very first day until now. Everyone in the village of Rodmcll as lie coin a few compliments. But they 

- — — ■ ■ — — — — knows that "• Why did Quentin Bell Implies in Diat curious, tnmious perished in the sea between us. 

, not quote both letters in his bio- account, "Virginia’s Death", why And then tli ore was nothing. 

. The publication of the sixth and gi-aphy ? Surely it is the responsi- would anyone ev&n suspect that he j n t he last volume of his auto- 

final volume of Virginia Wooj-f’s fiility of a biographer to consider bad done away with nis wife as biography Leonard says she had 

letters almost brings to completion ail the essential evidence. A reader Kenney states they did ? In fact, attempted suicide three times, 


knows time • wny uiu guenmi nett implies in mat curious, rnrtuous 
not quote both letters in his bio- account, " Virginia’s Death ", why 


arrow fastened her collar. And 
before five minutes had passed 
she had told us that two of her 
sons had been killed in the war. 
This one felt was- to her credit. 
She tH light dressmaking. Every- 
thing in the room was red brown 
rikI glossy. Sitting there I tried to 
coin a few compliments. But they 
perished in the sea between us. 
And then there was nothing. 

In the last volume nf his auto- 


aeverai nurses and mount an im- 
mediate 24-hour watch to force 
upon her tlio same treatment. 
Botli he and the doctor he consul- 
ted miscalculated tho extern nf 


Virginia Woolf's desperation, and 
for this Leonard took the blame. 


but oddly enough refused the 
guilt. He says In It is last volume 
of autobiography that he felt no 
guilt over failure because he al- 
ways thought it would be the in- 
evitable conclusion of ihelr life 
together. 


the mausoleum erected to her might reasonably wonder, in view how does she know there was such w hereas in Downhill All the Wop With dazzling tenacity Keunev 
memory by vigilant relatives, who 0 f this oversight, how many other gossip ? A statement ike tlmt u he speaks of serious breakdowns rigorously pur sues thu Catch-22 of 


have presided over the Family letters have 


.... — . . possibly been • sup- irresponsible it not backed up with af tc-r each book. Kenney adds that Leonard's reasoning. The -assuntp- 

Romance through the ownership of pressed? Once started, the process solid evidence. Kenneys suspicions the ,. e wcre 110t on | y hrenkdowns tion is that -if you commit suicide 

the copyright of her letters, the pub- of suspicion accelerates. Why, for seem to have been aroused mainly after each book but suicide attempts you must bo crazy, because if you 

lication oE her biography, and example, does he say Virguup because site rinds the °* after some of the many deaths that weren’t crazy you wouldn’t commit 


through successive editions of hot' wrote one 


writings. 


of the most 


Z _ — v . , .* > , » i . i n_i r *i«bhj “**«‘*'o luaii on i wi a^y v uu huuiuh i t-UifelllKIL 

e of die gayest and one the posthumously published Bet ween ghadlwed her ]|f^ pnd especiaUy suicide. Kenney agrees with NicoJ- 
tst hilarious of her letters the Acts so posnive that she does t j le deaths of ha- parents, and thut son and with Poole that Virginia 
sn at the height of the not believe that Virginia could during these nightmare periods she was of sane mind when she slipped 

• rlrie T lufnrtimntplu it IQ arnin v nAV0 ill fPnnPn 5UI1C1Q6. j i i _ ■ I .s ft. - .1 * . ^ 


towards Into that icy water, 
s tr&nBfi 

him that . "When did. the laughter end and 


. .. blit a complex image constructed 
, - of woman, writer, suicide — an ob- 
jectified symbol of our death In- 
stinct. The quality of her work has 
been confused with a deeply 


a ns v- ‘be darkness begin ? ” Quentin Bell 

fialftt Rnilt \7lrtiiiiia r c aeiH T nnn oc/l^ 


neurotic, rather frightening human 
being. Throughout these volumes we 


have witnessed the spectacle oF an 
ego held in precarious balance be- 
tween eros and thanatos, a spectacle 
' which appeals to morbid voyourisnt. 
That final act might have been 
cathartic were it not for some grave 
problems raised by Nigel Nicoison 
in an appendix to this last volume. 


combination oE ‘ antas £ L/the his own intense compassion when 
She would have recovered as she f orced to drawn some dny-old 
had before. She was not mad puppies w he„ he was a bov : 

"if.-L't!. ■Si.JSSr.ifSSS I put one o! them in .he buck.. 


bik -S i; ^ 


Here he queries the assertions of 
both Leonard Woolf nnd Quentin 
Bell that Virginia Woolf's three 
suicide notes, one addressed to 
' Vanessa, the other two to Leonard, 
were written on the same day, March 


visited her garden-hut that final 
morning, March 28, 1941, he saw 
nothing m her behaviour to make 
him hesitate to leave her alone. 
Her handwriting, even of her last 
note, was firm and normal. But 
site feared madness, and the fear 


of water, and instantly an extra- 
ordinary, u terrible thing hap- 
pened. This blind, amorphous 


thing began to fight desperately 
for its life, struggling, beating the 
water with its paws. 


nf hi<i nuhlishf*<1 wririna* nnd nV uvei me umiiuiucs 

far as Iknolvltt letrers nrlol, ‘h* 

;hI? B he n wlm ' bSo^thtfiSSS to Consider the apfeV nuisance 

1 am 10 Leonard— -angel that he Is.” 
"Leonard’s angelic qualities ", 

ifj fi l th* rn i m writes Quentip Bell, “ werq soon to 

he felt the cause Of -her illness I. e i M ted ”■ tin tliei-e nn lrAnirnl 

! emphasis on angelic " ?) Accor d- 


nciLCt , uii , elegqnt tei m but [..« «. i\b|| f. u n ,i ii,.. rt^rirlnl 
surely lacking in sympathy end J, T he Years should be put into 


28, 1941. Nicoison argues the case 
that her suicide might have been 


premeditated by ten ' days, and 

Suggests that the three letters were ^ ’analysis (University of ship with Virginia. Most ot me uis- 

written on March 18, 23, mid 28 Toronto Quarterly , Summer 1975), cussion of her and her work is 

respectively. His argument is plausi- h et > “ last desperate act of concentrated on detailed charts of 

ble, although he admits that the - ,, M people who take soles figures. True, there me the 

contention _ thut the three letters their own lives clo not choose to howls, and the haddock for dinner, 

were all written on the day nf her j io | H|t aru impelled to it by their and glorious holidays. Much as she 

suicide cannot be conclusively dis- j j,| llfl8S ‘ Virginia Woolf longed to join , Vanosw in Cassis in 

proved”. His uneasiness poses chose to die. It’wns not an insane .Octoto«‘ 1956. Virginia hail. to. ref u?P 

questions of rather disturbing pro- S | W n U |sl« act, but premodi- becatisc ‘‘the fact Is wo we so 

portions. A letter considered by tated She died cournaeously on nuliappy apart that I cant confc. 

OuGittin Ball to be the last of tho • L. oW terms Thais the wo rsd failure imaginable 

three notes, Niculsoii .aml his co- - a rh . vVoolf letters ‘—thpt ntarriago, as I suddenly for 

editor, Joaiuio Trautinnnn, h ?" <iV .° hn? l, Kpe!; U mm£mS.^ bSt perhuw rite first rime ^llsed wDlklng In I 


of it # was enough o justify tho “w"s " “"^nclitigT * gai^y "Lforo L=rd vaTaS 

Coroner’s verdict, irt the kmdly non i between tins tnciflent a u No one could dispute that Leonard tQ read | t . This was something new 

fonnuia of his profession, that she *■« * wimt aeneraions of h , ad Problem on his hands, but Bn d the reasons for It arc not clour ; 

killed herself while the balance gjj« ta J™ 1 * th , ews clearly Kenney is disturbed by the -perhaps she was afraid of what lie 
of her mind was disturbed .but Ge " llles , vc dou ® *° ‘oe jews. mnn ,tor in which he coped with it. [night say and wonted to defer the 

ho meant by it more than the facts There is no note of real tender- He hQi] two c i l0 i ces she argues : ev ii moment for as long os pos- 

prove. Her suicide as Susan nott In those ' «J ld < He could try to reason with Vir- sible.- Why does Beil say That 

Kenney has suggested in hot cate- Leon aids account Jt his r elnia and ask her to rest, to eat the reasons are "not clour" when 


glnia and ask her to rest, to eat the reasons are "not clour" when 
well and drink lots of milk, not in Downhill All ihe Way Leonard 
tax her mind by reading or writ- asserts thnt she insisted on pulleys 
ing t lie in e darkened room rather than page proofs so that she 
patiently wiiiting for the symptoms could still make revisions in tho 
to Riihsldc. Or ‘he could hire inn miser I pt ? Or uny alterations 


KhiilGetl walking in 


coicor, joaiuio irautinuun, uuucvo . ’T „: n m :, 1nilfl i„ lt nnrliuna nte tirsr nmc -rcmiseti wuikuih »■» 

* tb be tho first: it is dated simply has \ Son a I&Te tSb ^ie Square, retlucos one to damn* 

Tuesday, but his editors believe (t [.'j® £ “S ^ XiuJflin! ovaratah? tffi able servility Does this necessarily 

to hovo been wrltron on the 18th Wj 1 « “ft“ l £ indicate- touching devotion? A 

• .i.e *7Ri-ii Mnrdi Nicoison makes no rctetcnce to munm ivn« 


A Collection of Essays by . 


rather titan on tile 2Brlt March. 
Two roasuns urc given for their 


mnoitunt book, woman with an adder's tongue Was. 

t!K Untoomn 

which nlso ai'suos tite case A close examination of Virginia s 


CZESLAW MILOSZ 


conclusion. Flrsr. they consider the (1978). wltipli also nrguos the case ' A close examination of Virginias 
strong possibility -that Virginia for Virginia Woolf’s sanity at the auicido, ““ rolata ? to 


■- Woolf attempted 
-on tlie earlier do 
to .Leonard pric 
tvritten on the sf 
as the letter to \ 
day, -which they 
23, a date evfni 


Nobel Prize Winner for literature 


“ I . tiiDCDOD rtC TMC PADTM 

l!!!m fatUos^ and hot fo t g 8 1 , ha. " would not have taken either I I - .Efl^PER^JR, ^^.F i THE K#\_I I V * 8 


fild!5 r ind tufta 'SS USSST” She awes that while the Ouse Aberdeenshire andmlno wore Jiving 

tolded and put in blue envelopes. WJJg fi OQ dpd and Icy cold, it would ..tjegpisad .and rejected’ - in some 


Modes of Eccentric Vision 1 


... — was iionupa diu (.uiu, » ..'despised and rejected -in --some 

„ The undated letter, however, was have bpen dlFfiCnlt to drown in it. continental ghetto". What right, 

. wrlften on slightly smaller paper . Though the river was dragged for then, had she to -sneer, at his 

.. and was unfolded. The Ink end several days, her body could not dicltusi Semitic origins? Leonard’s 

. the pen nian ship were identical, . be found: It was thought to have, novel, The Wise Virgins, written in 

•i i«- "SllHougli oft the' undated letter been . carried out to sea. Rumours 1912, is an open. wound of sens i- 
(tie. ink starts baler, as if it were circulated in tho viilago that biilties offended by. a a group's 

/ , filntttng' dry and had. to be re- Leonard Woolf had done away inherent arrogance. Virginia was 

k „ , iflenished jiaHtvay through’*. These with her and hidden the body, widely known for her provocative 
were the two letters supposedly but these wore stifled some weeks antisemitic statements - and she 

found in thg house. The undated Jater when bet* body was .found, didn't.. hide- her -contempt -for. hen- 

letter was left unfolded and urn badly d*compo9ed v floaung In the mather.inrJaw.t ‘ BeN ■ ? . soothingly 

" ; enclosed 1» the garden hat. What ' lame spot where her hat and stick opines, “Mrs Woolf had to be enter- 

eridence has Nicoison about the had been. Apparently it had all tained, end then Leonard, as i though 

' precise spot where the notes were the time been wedged in some his family were not affliction 

.. f found? And all by 1 Leonard? underwater debris. The coroners endugh . . Poor put-upoir Vir- 

Leonard, however, mentions only verdict wps suicide while the bob ginia. in her craving for affection, 

one in The Journey Not the ihqe of her mind was disturbed. WB s pleased, nevertheless, when she 
Arrival Matters. The : mystery Leonard; one would think, would was told that she was the favourite 

, *. deepens.' ' Furthermore. Nicoison- have been highly apprehensive on daughter-in-law. 


with her and hidden the body, widely known For her provocative 
but these were stifled some weeks antisemitic statements and she 


Jater when hef body was . found, didn't, hide her . contempt for hen 
badly dqcojnpQ9ed v floe ting in the - mother-in-law. 1 'Bell ■>'. soothingly 


' This collection of twelve essays provides 1 A 
" coherent, well-composed .and brilliantly -exeouted - ■ 
discussion of the foremost problem of our century- 
. — thd political cyclone that shapes our. desilniss ,,J r- 
■ - - Jerzy R/ Krayzanpwekf.-' - ; v ■; ’ ... 


same spot where hpi- hat and stick opines, “ Mrs Woolf had to be enter- 


had been. Apparently it had all tained, end then Leonard, as though 
the time been wedged in some his family were not affliction 
underwater debris. The coroner’s endugh . Poor put-upoir Vir- 


Mr. Milosz, one of the ."greatest' poets of our time;; 
perhaps the greatest ■" (Joseph Brodsky), is. a 
novelist also of uncommon significance and ability. 


verdict wps suicide while the bah glnia, in her craving for affection, 
fthqe of her mind was disturbed, was pleased, nevertheless, when she 


does not tackle the tiiorny ques- March 18 when she returned from Death, Leonard Says, was never 
. ' Hon of the contents of the letters, a walk "soaking wet, looking 111 and far from Virginia's mind. He treats 
Eacft of the three attests to shaken”, but he makes a single this obsession almost as a form of 


- --y' . . .1 of the 28th and assumed that Vir- time job to fight ‘ or evade life s 

■.A,™ le * ter jdaied einia was in the house. At one inevitable evils, the wise man does 

IB March, 1941, by the editors), o’clock he went in to lunch and n ot worry over the inevitable He 

■ wr l tes! .X ou have bean p D[Irid t he two dated suicide notes quotes unpleasant extracts from Vir- 

r rn^ fy P at, ent with me and in- Vanessa and himself on the oinia’s diary, as though to under- 
credibly good. I want to say w tlmt m3ntc ipj eC e. Fine her total narcissistic «lf- 


Czeslaw Milosz, a modest man to characterise his 
accomplishments, has written: *' .1 am an author;- 
who, measured by. the. market standa.rd . . is a " 

permanent Hop v . read by a very small public oruy*. 
He has now been recognised by those who, In his 
own- words, jn the game - of life bet on 
improbability.'' 

200 pages, £7,00' 


ine her total narcissistic self- 


■ “-everybody kitbws it, ere. etc.” To fnr t : me i, e absorption when confronted with 

. Vanessa . she wrote: " All I want • He »earrfied for jmumjh M £ K „ in of ot hers ■ 


.■■^%rssi"Lse ^jsnsr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 


March 24 (1941) 

She had a nose like the Duke of 


Wellington, and great horse teeth 
and cold prominent eyes. Whan 
ye came in she : was ' sitting 


Ely. House, 37 Dover Street, London W1X 4HO. 
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that Leonard wanted ? This is Bell's tionally important to him, it was weight of its facts and arguments **. 
account of the crucial incident: a source of agitation to her". As Was Virginia becoming a financial 

Leonard began to read. He read far as Leonard was concerned, in liability? In 1937 the New Republic 
in silence. Leonard's silences Virginia's books The Hogarth Press turned down her essay on Gibbon, 
could be pretty frightening, and “had an enormous potential asset; whilo liar thirty years’ connection 


Own goal 


certainly Virginia was frightened : they wore the economic rock upon with The Times Literary Supple- r . M i 

as he rend on she fell into a kind whidi in the 'twenties the economic merit was broken off. No longer l>y tSfOl KlffilCIlS 

ok' feverish done, a sort of miser- fortunes of The Hogarth Press were could Loon nr d say, “ You’re winded 


able half-sleep. Meanwhile I; 
Leonard was feeling both tlis- 'll 


appointed mid relieved. The book recorded in her diary: "I can 


profitably based". After the pub- by the Major Journal Ho told her ■ 1 ■ ■ . _ .. 

[cation of The Years, Virginia not to Inborn’ over the tedious Unger. LILIAN M0II1N (Million : 
‘ccordcd in her diary: "I can fool “Didn’t Leonard say there's no .... . , 


was a 
disasu 


failure — but it was not so a little proud rhut I have faced the hurry? Except that I’m 56; mid V» L a.?i < i.„i > ! 1 . r "r 

ions a failure as Virginia music; we hove sold 5,000 copies think that Gibbon then allowed him- « ‘ 1 . , ' ! ygoTjo 7 n 1 u,l,,sn ‘ 


uiwiliuus u 4 Hi J III t US (Iiyima ,ui« -,vwv iiuii w.uuim iih.ii nuutitii mill- . |I|KQ 14170 

supposed.. It would therefore be before publication: tlnu we slinll self 12 yeurs, and died instantly.” y ijoj-ij/.i 

possible to tell a lie ; if lie told get soma money ; that I’m doing As Wflr i Qomc< i s i ie reflected 2S2|,p * Onlywimi 
her the truth he had very little |i»y share, and not merely subsiding «« j don’t feel that the crisis is reui 0 906500 01 X 

doubt that site would kill herself. Into terrified silence." Quentin Bell rc ii] as Rngcr lit 1910 It 

Gordon Square, about which I’ve 


Suddenly lie put down the proof 
and said, “ I think it’s extra- 
ordinarily good”. 

Hnw does Bell know with such cer- 
tainty the precise nature of 
Leonard's reaction ? Because 
Leonard told him so ? Such crcdn- 


takes Michael Holroyd to tusk for 


252pp. Oiilywuiiien Press. £2.50. 


suggesting that " When the Gci-miiii* jus c "been writ inli— ( '„i thin k i n r Pin ** Published in 1979 and ni.w 
bombed Loudon, she |Virginia| i‘m of HitleJ-how I bles uS repri.ued, this plump uml.nl, .gy 
calculated the serious duniHge in n , 1( i w | s i, i co ,.i f i .nil him' so fur ‘-‘‘ill turns 228 poems by I iliy-five 
terms of decreased book side?". If Siving me himself to think of- ? rilWl *■“*»*■• !»«*. There is 
is understandaWc why Holroyd f vhllt 6 a help ho remains in this A<Pen Joycediild Wuimiu, fur 
came to this conclusion after read- - u -- — — 1 


what a help he remnins in this ”*''''‘ 1 , Wuimiu, mr Imve "welcome*’ on us "niVi 

welter of unreality)". While run- i V J l , n ■ ufl,in i]s a ■’dicker anyone. 1 w 

ning a temperature, she wns giveii “ jEff, ** “n 1 l ? , ! us ,‘ inl 8 r,,w, !*« '1'lie niipnpiiluriiy of noerrw i. 
a severe lecture from Leonard when , , n . ,£:■ i* According to the hm- jH-rliaps u less .soluble m-ollem?!. K 
? lu- .«.« »i.ly linlf-miy .he .. *“P™ l| lt . ,^ikS 


gone n ccrtuin kind nf 
which instils, among oflic^.Ju? 
the confidence of bclouairL . 
English litcrury tradition 1, if, i 1 °l - 1 
includes such obvious kfift 
1 he study of Classics nt ■' 
uge mill the milking of U u] 5 
“ c ,s . fni ’ ‘’xample, with neonll £ 
uive 1 he power to publish* So £ 
a loose career structure IS 
fur poets. Power women have >52 
'!' ll,is W.stem. Fewer still H 
the power 10 publish eucli 0 ,S 
work. 1 hen there is U 1P 
obsiucle tlnu poetry’s small .li 
shrinking uiidiriicc makes it ShwS 
ular witfi nil hut the bravest SSt 
■imitftira. Poetry today does 2 
have welcome “ on n« n < D . 


lily seems somewhat simple-minded. ^ n B the following entry In her diary 
What was it tliut Virginia feared so August 23, 1940: “ Book flopped, 
much about Leonard's reliction? I Sales down to 15 n duy since air 


much about Leonard's reliction ? I 
suggest that the clue lies in page 
3SC of the novel: 


mid no London. Is that the rep con ? 
Will it pick up ?’’ 


hook. Virginia suspected that his 
motives were not uhngother objec- 


They listened to the wafer run- The scene of Virginia watching live, for 10 her Roger wns "far the 
ning. The man was coughing and Leonard as he rend the pnssago most 'exciting' person to meet I’ve 
clearing his throat as he s 


_ passage most exciting* person to meet rvo 

clearing his throat as he sponged, about the Jew could be a tableau ever known " (letter to Philip Hugh- 
“ Who is this Jew ? ” he asked, from Strindberg. No wonder she Jones, January 18, 1941). 

“ A hr nh a ni son, in the tallow was frightened. How could he ever After the rise of Hitler the Woolfs 

They could hear ihe sounds pressure Leonard exerted on her? 61 ,‘/ ca M , P ,l0M ,, * u * ces 

« t,lc thin wa,,s dis ; 


= is ’ S,..^ ..nauiT” I'! 0 

buildings as she can cuuse soil - ■!, I . j a, ,, likely to face, 
shrinkage which disturbs the fnini- . ..V S,-i,i T ! w children 
dm ions ", Few of the poems, 1111 - tli. ■ 1 * rt, j V V 1 ,s b “” 5 •“•h » 
fommntoly, urc ns lively as ibis, ii/aw ’ V^i, “” d ! ! ,e expectations ol 


und child-cure, with Its basis bath in 
physmltigy and the expectations ol 


wroS°to Qm«th • « r' 1 ! l!l e kl,ew ,hut ““ wrong word, u mere 

1 oathe lli,u of pressure, even a statement 
„in d , Let * 71,0 ‘ JLJ"’ * te . n r of truth might be enough to drive 


He was snorting as he sponged it and see a sweat slain, a tear o frmli miX'be^ 

himself. stain, a cash 200 nnaes cm nn ? 1 1 1,1,1 ,» nt E 

“But he leaves hair in the. bath", every existing page ^ Bur those God kSws there wS 
she concluded. pages about the disgusting lew were . i.-T .* 1 r f 

North felt a sliuddar run through not gashed. i? at Tr^ 1 

him. Haii's in fond, hairs in basins. ci.«...i.. .1 , .. . Vanessa s feciiiuhty, 


Oiu! Foot on the Mountain hears the • snc * L ' 1 .' - } there ure the demands ri 
imprint of the stereotype, uibcii a ******** wuc, certainly han 
feminist one. At least five different ,,nt “ LLI1 T l, “ , ‘ lsl, cd by technological 
writers’ groups, Lilian Mnhiu tells l ,r,, K rc s*. 1» fm-’t, many niiddle-da« 
us, ore represented here, but all . ‘ ,U Y L ‘ ,10 . w “ ccon,c " wortinj 

seem to have been working in a ^u.they md morep'n 

kind of blunket Feminist Poen v dirtying iheir hmids m their kitchn 
Collective style, using platitudes “»d gardens ill a 11 did 1 heir sen» 
which may be ideologically sound ,,wmnM P^decesMirs. They mayhti 
but are artistically about as 'interest- m,,,u . ^'"confidence and uHu 


» laughed. ** ‘Pali I ‘—and when L 
went into the bathroom on a cold 
winter's morning — Pah. 1 — she 
threw her hand out — Pah l ” 

On the next page. Sara reverts to 
the theme of the disgusting Jew : ' 

. . . ‘ Must I Join your conspiracy 7 
Stain the hand, the unstained 
hand', hq could see her hand 
gleam as she waved it tiv the halt- 
light of the sitting-room, " 1 — and 
sign on, and serve a muster ; ail 
been use of a Jew In my bath, all 
because of a Jew ? ' " 

Then aguin oil (he folio wing page, 
she gnaws obsessively at the same 
theme : 

".Thare wns n bumming und a 


an appendix he quotes her 


obviously missing ilic point: 


ip according to 
mid important 
in far men and 
their potential 
ilcr would be 
1 of u generation 
>r excesses ol 


(irlhlillno ■W.wt.il 1, nioulh OI ,d > | sn Uirns ln f;|| c . s nill | anvJ , 

rho^ steam nF* 8 | n n l ^ ‘ * “ Su we ’ rc nlono 01 lnst "• The fillu! 

the steam of some lodging house version reads : 

slew. A bug : Always on the wail. , ‘ 


siaw. A bug : Always on Ilia wall. 
The bug of the house that comes. 
But if you kill bugs they leave 
murks on the wall. Ju.w us the 
bug’s body Meeds In pula ink 
recording his impressions of u 
private house. 

Is she possibly telescoping 
Leonard, ilia brush reporter, und 
the tedious Kingsley Mari In who 


grinding. Thu great mu cl lines " sucked every drop of lifeblood to 
went round; and Ilitle boys feed his grotu purple vampire body " 

S opped in with otonga tctl sheets (letter to Eincl Smyth, June 9, 
Inck slice is ; smudged ; damped 1940) 7 

?n rnyha!?, T^ld-the uJ™'* Th * 7 e ^ Leon “ ,d ? com 

the iL ’« SttlU thC J ° W * ‘ certod attempt to undermine Vlr- 

, ‘ ■ ... , Rlniu’s confidancc in horsolf. The 

is Virginia dascnWna her own confusion in her mind and the colt- 

gricvanco against The Hogarth fusion about her writing is reflected 
Press? Bell _ says that . “ for Vlr- in her attempts to work at tho same 


e end or tlie pageant. In the sec- by ihe frankness nf one of its mvn t ihltrius of Adam und Eves day. 
d, Isa turns tn Giles and soys, contributors, Lynn Aldci-Min when Think liuw the httiunn rnco couW 
5o we’rc nlono at lost". The rinul she suys "I don’t rcsillv think whin 1,c ‘ l mils formed by, for example, « 
rsion reads: 1 write is poetry— .not eiimipli ci aft hici-d of ilaiighlurx rcured on 

Left alone for tho first time that awareness of form, und lirnudiiess Oueiitin frisp’s inspiring dictum 
dny, they were silent, Alone, of vision. 1 write iq explore inv per- H»ei if voii Icove tho house un- 
enmity was lured ; alsii love. Be- myihnlogy . . . 4 -i^ ", clcaiK'd Ini’ ten yeurs. nfier that it 

fore they slept they must flglii ; h cerMhily nmlil be .irjiiK.f tint will »•'* «*T worse. Unfortuo- 

after tliuy Iiuii fouglit, they would the stwciul t-UMt-pleuiliiiK of a lm.il aidy, the Women's Miivemiiu 
uni lira co. From the enihrncu un- like mis Is on onu level lirufoiimllv hixmne increasingly separatist aur- 
ntlier life might ho born. But first unti fominist. Women's wrilimr is »'»K the last decade. It 1ms largely 
i hey must fight, as a dog fights presented us something perilouslv tmurd Its lurk on ihe hetcro famib 
wllh the vixen, in tho heart of close i in lliorupy, ihe Iicnliiiu t»f oer- unit- -the very place where i he most 
tlurknes", in the fields nf night. nonalltiiM bruised mid hntterrd hv radiittl liiimuiii/ing wnrk ncedtti 
Isa let Iter sowing drop. Tho |ho world's nuichisnio. This niuv he done. Its tiirnahmit Is rcfleciw 


fore they slept they must fight ; li rcriatuly roulcl be .irjfiir.f tint 
after they Iniil fouglil, they would the special cum? pleading nf |„m 
cm lira co. l-nmi the enihincu un- like this Is on ouu level mnf..mi,iiv 


glnia a was inconvenient and worse 
than inconvenient. It kept her In 
Ltindon when sho should nave been 


great hooded cnjiws had become ‘“ve ha own important iiluct*. hut hi One Foot mi the Almoirnifl, « «>■ 
oiionnous. And Giles ton. And Isa J r has Utile in dn with poetry, i'netrv apiminiiiig microcosm id the move- 
against tho window. The window i* a htimuit-shcc<| Ji»h. Are women so iiimii'i railings. 
whs ul .sky without colour, Tho threatened by it tliut they must mi*. "I can't write poetry ghtriW"! 

l SS2^ St l t fil UoUw ‘ U V s my mlnd/iny mind aduestedw 
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in the country ; It, obligod her to 
rend manuscripts when . she should 
-nave been writing them. It was a 
worry, a distraction, it had been a 
source of endless disputes between 
Leonard and the young men wham 
he had . brought in as apprentice 
managers, and because it was ereo- 
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admits to emulating the Hindu 
capacity fur simultaneously enter- 
taining two or more mutually con- 
tradictory explanations of an 
obscure statement. In doing so, she 
repudiates single-minded reduc- 
tionism in favour of interpretations 


way of expressing her abandonment 
in contrast to the continuing pres- 
ence of the ever-nurturing cow. 
This may seem like heavy read- 


ing but it is saved from being 
so hv the intrinsic interest both 


which are personal, subjective and 
aesthetic, but still disciplined by the 
need to make her subjective judg- 
ments explicit and subject to chal- 
lenge, or endorsement, by others. 
Here she takes comfort from White- 


The author of this erudite and 
interesting book has the uncommon 
distinction of being a scholar with 
a sense of humour robust enough 
to make fun even of her own work. 
She warns us in her preface : “ The 
elation with which I wrote most of 
this book made me feel at the time 
that the material was consistently 
fascinating. On reading it now, I 
am downcast to fiud that certain 
sections of it bore me. Some of 
this may be attributed to the inevit- 
able postpartum depression or to 
my own oversaturation with the 
material ; but 1 think that some 
passages really are ,dull. 1 am, 
nevertheless, loath to omit them 
altogether since they contribute 
essential elements to a general argu- 
ment tliut is, I think, in need of 
all the help it can get." 

Wlut, then, is this general argu- 
ment ? It is her claim to hnve made 
a discovery while studying a body 
of Sanskrit and Tamil myths in 
search of references to androgynes 
and therlomrn-phic women — that 
those Hindu texts repeatedly use 
“sexual metaphors and animal 
symbols to express religious con- 
cepts of rhe relationships between 
men and women, gods and god- 
desses, and humans and deities". 

Before embarking on her expo- 
sition, Wendv Donlger O’Flnheny 
interposes a brief discussion nn 
methodology in .the study of myths. 
She distinguishes two kinds of 
methods, one a' method of dis- 
covery, the other a method of valid- 
ating one’s hunches ; and she docs 
not conceal that the former is pre- 
dominant in tins book. She readily 


heud’s defence of “ speculative " as 
against " pragmatic ” Reason : "The 
power of riofiie for the penetrating 


power of going for the penetrating 
idea, even if it has not yet worked 
into any methodology, is what con- 
stitutes the progressive force of 
Reason ", 


All this, however, is merely the 

f relude to six chapters which arc 
all of interesting and often surpris- 
ing references from classical Hindu 
texts on what seem at first sight to 
be somewhat disparate themes, 
such as “ Sexual fluids in Vodic ana 
Post-Vcdic India", “Gods and God- 
desses in Opposition", “Sacred 
Cows and Profane Mares ”, and a 


concluding long chapter on andro- 
gynes in various cultures but with 


special reference to their signifi- 
cance in Hindu Rit and mythology. 
In each of these chapters themes 
already slated recur, particularly 
the attribution of sexual significance 
to various bodily fluids, and the 
intcrchungeability of attributes of 
gods and goddesses, men and' 
women. One cannot help noticing, 
however, a curious anomaly : the 
extreme paucity of examples in the 
posi-Vedic and Hindu myths of the 
marc as the female who devours her 
consort. This is all the more curious 
because of the nbundancc of myths 
involving bulls, cows and stallions. 
The Interesting concept Is offered 
that a mother’s key function in rela- 
tion 'to her child is to be t/n*rc> 
even in her destructive aspect. In the 
myths which survive, an immortal 
marc repeatedly flees front her 
mortal spouse and abandons her 
child to grief, emptiness and long- 


so by die intrinsic interest both 
of the wealth of materials which 
O'Flaherty has collected, and of her 
interpretations which are no less 
Interesting for being at times con- 
testable. Although much of the 
material is abstruse and highly 
ambiguous, the same CAnnot be 
said of her own style. For example, 
in her summing up of “Meanings 
of the Androgyne ", she writes. 

The Hindu My tits assume that a 
man can be a woman : there is 
no problem about it at all. But 
this assumption is the source of 
several corollary problems; (1) A 
man cun be a woman, but a 
woman cannot be a man. (2) A 
man can be a woman : but to 
' create in this form is dangerous, 
since it is often fatal to him. 
(3) A man can be a woman, but 
this makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for him to be luit/i a 
woman. (4) If God is a man who 
is a woman, how is the worship- 
per to he his consort ? 

The discussion which follows reiter- 
ates one of the earlier themes of 
this book, namely the Hindu In- 
sistence on male supremacy ro- 


traiion ; she dances on the corpse 
of her consort. Impaling herself 
upon his still animate phallus. 

The succeeding phrase "This is 
the nan-maternal goddess" comes 
as something of an understate- 
ment, but it leads on to a shrewd 
discussion of the conflicting ele- 
ments in Hindu niule-fcmiile 
relationships, as these are re- 
enacted by tlie Gods. 


united with Gad, separation 
(virahu) being an essential com- 
ponent of love. As a theological 
image, therefore, the androgyne 
may represent either the bliss of 
union with God or the ironic 
agency of eternal longing for a 
deity with, whom one is in fact 
consubsiantial ”, 


One cannot in brief compass do 

J ustice to the interesting citations 
com Vedic texts concerning the 
symbolic significance of stallions 
and mares which have been so 


overshadowed by the greater ritual 
significance of bulls and cows. Nor 


get her with the male's apparent in 
security which requires him to be 
repeatedly reassured of his superi- 
ority. Margaret Mead would nave 
enjoyed these passages whose illus- 
trations of the Insecurity of males 
in their relations with their wives, 
mothers and lovers echo some of 
Mead's arguments in Male ami 
Female. Here again one notices 
the clnrity and forcefulncss of the 
author's style when she is express- 
ing herself directly, rather than 
translating or paraphrasing a Hindu 
text. To give another example : 
The dominant woman Is danger- 
ous in Htndu mythology, and tlie 
dominant goddess expresses this 
danger in several different but 
closely related ways. She appears 
as the killer of her demon lover, 
beheading him in a symbolic cos- 


ing : the very disappearance of the 
marc from later myths may be a 


can we briefly summarize the 
major argument, which circles back 
to concepts of the relationships 
between men and women as meta- 
phors for the relation between God 
and man. It is, however, worth men- 
tioning the concluding comments 
oil the significance, or rather, in 
keeping with the author's pluralism, 
on the multiple meanings of the 
androgyne. A principal clue lies 
in the fact that the androgyne is 
always more malo than female: this 
gives the male the upper hand in 
the conflict between his need for 
anti his fear of the other. However* 
in typical Hindu fashion the 
androgyne 'can also be seen ns a 
way of seeking union with God, or 
rather, as an array of different 
ways of using sexuality to this end. 
Hero there is an antithesis 
between the “ anti-chaos ” (or 
Apollonian) philosophy of Vedic 
and Puranic Hinduism and the 
"pro-chuos" (or Dionysian) ele- 
ments in Hindu mysticism and in 
b/iflk£i. In die 'former, the 
androgyne dismembers himself and 
is reconstituted, as in the myths 
of Shiva and Devi ; in the latter, 
the androgyiia seeks union with an 
undifferentiated godhead. In Tan- 
trism, on tho other hand, sex itself 
becomes the instrument of libera- 
tion. At nnother philosophical level 
"tho image of die androgyne 
expresses with stark simplicity the 
problem of how one niav be 
separated from God when one is 


Fittingly, the book ends with a 
kaleidoscopic account of successive 
incarnations of Kali os Krishna, of 
Shiva as Radha (in ordor to cujny 
intercourse in reverse), of Kali 
resuming her terrible form in order 
to kill the demon Putana — a be- 
wildering scries of transmutations 
of sex and sect reminding us that, 
in the ultimate deity, all oppositions 
merge. This is the culmination — 


though one can hardly say the con- 
clusion — of a book which is ns rich 


in detail as the carvings of the great 
Hindu temples. It shares with them 
a delight in the interplay of myth 
and mundane experience, and above 
all an empathy with tlie Hindu pre- 
occupation with the meaning of 
human existence in ail its com- 
plexity. 


It must be said that having read 
this book (which the reader should 
take in instalments to avoid being 
overwhelmed by the wealth of de- 


tail) one is compelled to think again 
about Wendy O’Flaherty’s opening 
remarks about methodology, Hero, 
we have been offered her selection 
of excerpts of myths, from a wide 
rending in an enormous literature ; 
we have also been given her inter- 
pretations, always imaginative and 
usually persuasive, about tho signi- 
ficance of these myths. But does it 
not leave us In the end with unc 
person's creative response to n muss 
of complex, often contradictory 
material? Its lasting merit will 
depend upon how many of her 
interpretations will receive the 
assent of those relatively few 
scholars who can match her read- 
ing In this field. Meanwhile, it affers 
fascinating reading to anyone who 
enjoys exploring some new rhemes 


in the seemingly limitless abundance 
of Hindu mythology. 
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the seventeenth century In several 
languages. 

By this time, tho community had 
just begun to decline, since till con- 
tacts with co-ruligionists from 
Ceniral Asia had caascd, and they 
were becoming increasingly 
assimilated with their Chinese 


neighbours, many Df whom wore 
Muslim. This decline was ncceler* 
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mod by the demographic ami other 
(Usituers which nffllcted Kaifeng in 
the second half of the sevonteonth 
century. Nevertheless, by the early 
eighreontli century, tho synagogue 
had been well repaired, and Jewish 
services and festivals were still 
held, although even the Robin’s 
knowledge of Hebrew and Judaism 
was fading fast. 

European theologians and intel- 
lectuals, on learning that tho 
Kaifeng Jews stili owned some very 
ancient Torah scrolls, precipitately 
concluded that those scrolls, might 
well contain passages predicting the 
birth and ministry of Christ, 
allegedly expunged By the malevo- 
lence nf later Rabbinical authorities. 
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There were Jewish traders and 
settlers scattered in several regions 
of China, from the time of the 


Tang dynasty, if not earlier. But. It 
was only the Kaifeng community 


which survived until very recent 
times and from its valuable records 
nearly all our information about 
Chinese Jews is derived. According 
to'- their own stone Inscriptions of 
,1489, 1512, 1663 and 1679, the 
ancestors • of. . this group - arrived 
during the Song dynasty, probably 
before 1127. It is still uncertain 
whether they came by sea from the 
icrnen, or from the Gulf via India, 
or '-overland through Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. . • 

Tke Kaifeng Jews began build- 
i J'S a synagogue in 1163, which 
they rebuilt in 1279. They slowly 
abandoned their Persian , and 
Hebrew surnames, taking Chinese 
names and titles. By 1512, the com- 
munity was a flourishing one and 
°?*- , exc ellent terms with Ming 
officialdom, in which several Jews 
Jtau. obtained literary degrees and 
attained senior bureaucratic and 
military posts: In 1605, one of their 
mandarin, members made contact 
with the Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, at 
Two years later, Ricci was 
become their Rabbi, on 
“5 11 that he gave up eating 
JJJTjr Knowledge of their existence 


wo* reitewod, with the visits of two 
Chinese Protestant ' delegates 
(catechists) from Shanghai in 1850- 
51, tho sorry romnaiHV of the 
Knifcng Jews were in a stutc of 
abjpet poverty ami chronic disunity. 
Their synagoguo was In ruins, and 
they had no Rabbi, nor any know- 
ledge of Hebrew. TJio Chinese Pro- 
testants verb thus ablo to buy most 
of tho remaining scrolls and other 
Hebrew manuscripts, which tho 
Jesuits had vainly tried to secure 
over n century carHor. Many of 
these works are now In the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, and 
others are scattered In various In- 
stitutional libraries. 


munity. Whon . the Canadian 
Anglican Bishop White took over 
the site of tho synagogue and tho 
surviving memorial stones in 1912- 


English translations of the relevant 


Jesuit letters, sovoral of which are 
hero printed in full for flic first 
timo. Poliak's book is much wider 
in scopo. covering the whole history 
of tho Chinese Jews. It Is wrllton 
with humour and gusto, as well as 
with erudition. He n takas the most 
of tho blxarre array of Western 
theologians, philosophers, ail ven- 
turer «, and "con-mcn”, who Inter- 
ested ihomsolvos in tho Keif eng 
Jews, from Mnnasscli ben ' Israel 
through Lc Gobien, Leibniz, Vol- 
inira and Kunt, to the Zionist S, M. 
Perimann and the crackpot Fascist- 
Nhzi, Trollo Salvoiti, author of Ihe 
scurrilous diatribe Jutfcn in Osfnsien. 


14. the community wns no longer 

« by race, culture or religion, 
i hi ambers did claim Jewish 
ancestry. A "Jewish Society for the 


ancestry. A "Jewish Society for the 
Rcscuo of Lite Chinese Jews” hud 


been belatedly formed at Shanghai 
in 1900; but it was dissolved aftfir 


n short and rather farcical oxistencu. 
Japan osg observers at Kolfong in 
1940, and Western students who 
briefly visited the city in 1957, 


found a few hundred pcoplo who 
were dimly aware of tholr remote 


In 1867, J. L. Llebermnnn, who 
was apparently the first Western 

i ew to visit Kaifeng since the 
liddle Ages, found only two. stones 
inscribed in Chinese and one tablet 
in Hebrew, besides the fragment of 
a Hebrew manuscript in a local 
mosque. The synagogue itsolf had 
been pulled down and the stones 
sold by the impoverished com- 


Jowish fuicostry, but who no longer 

t ract ised any Jewish rltos mid who 
ad become totally assimilated, 
racially and cu 1 rural ly.- 


These two ' books arc obviously 
complementary. Deher.gne and 
Leslie’s is chiefly Intended for the 
specialist, and JM Tchad' Poliak'S for 
a much wider public. Both cun be 
unresorvedly recommended. 

Juifs tie Chine is bilingual, with 


The assimilation of the Chinoso 
Jews of Kaifeng has .been an irre- 
versible. process since I he early" 


eighteenth century. Pcrhaite Poliak 
will, give us a similar book on the 


Jews of Cochin, who are 6p the 


verge of total assimilation with' their 
Indian neighbours, but who' still 
have chair synagogue and some of 
their scrolls intact. 


Could these lost passages be 
recovered, rhe blindly obstinate 
Jews of Europe and elsewhere 
'might be persuaded to accept con- 
version to Christianity. In pur- 
suance of this-’ vision, ' and/ for 
purposes of their own in connection ' 
with the controversy of the 
" Chinese Rites ”, several Jesiut 
missionaries, of whom the most 


A rival of Mesopotamia 


By Norman Hammond 


important were Gozaiti (1704-1724), 
Domenge (1717-25) and Gaubil 
(1723), made their way to Kaifeng. 
They found that the community 
would not surrender its Torahs 
(although Domenge was allowed to 
copy small portions of them); but 
these Jesuits have left us detailed 
and interesting (if not very sympa- 
thetic) accounts of the Jews and 
their synagogue. Father DOmenge 
remarked apropos of his visit in 
1721, that “consultations in China 
cannot last long, especially in 
summer with people who outside 
society wear ouly a simple pair of 
drawers even during the prayers in 
their Temple, and wno are certainly 
not interested in delicate research 
concerning books and knowledge \ 
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Paolo Matthiae. the excavator of the 
important early ' city of Ebla in 
northern Syria, has had to contend 
with more than the usual number of 
problems: in addition to the second- 
guessing of his results by some of 
his colleagues he has had to entluvo 
the-unsystematic speculations of the 
Biblical archaeologists, seeking pro- 
phets in every dig, and the unscrup- 
ulous popularizing of hla material 


by men of less competence and con 
science than himseir. 


'aroused great Interest in 
Slur 1 *• "Winly through the publics* 
ru-?f Nicholas Trigault’s Pe- 


After 1725 the Jews of Kaifeng 
' were again cut off front contact 
with the outside World, since the 
missionaries could no longer visit 
them. Thev gradually became almost 
wholly assimilated. When contact 

t . , * < 1 1 t » •* - * 


riLi.." . If IUUU1L » 

, Expeditione ppud Sinas 

■ one of iJte best -sellers of 


science than himself. 

• This able book is his riposte : well 
written, full of detail for the speci- 
alist but with sufficient in tho way 
of plans and photographs to he 
easily ' followed, Ebla Is the best' 
introduction' to' the subject we aie 


likely to ‘get. Tt i$ * tifa/Watjon of 
the 2977-ItaHan edition, but Pro- 
fessor Matthiae lias scrupulously 
updated it with a*new preface that' 
brings the discoveries up to Septem- 
ber 1979, including the extension df 
the late third-millennium bc Royal 
Palace G excavated to tlie south of 
. the Ebla acropolis. The dating of the 
{destruction of' this palace, in which 
the famous archive Of cuneiform 
tablets was found in 1974-75. Is now 
firmly fixed by the recovery of 
several Egyptian stone ' vase frag- 
ments bearing 'pharaonic Inscriptions 
of Chephren and Pop] I. The last, of 
Sixth Dynasty date, is" a crucial 
, terminus pdst quern for the destruc- 
tion, which cannot have taken plqde 
before the reign of S argon of Akkad 
in Mesopotamia apd which was most 
probably executed under Narant-Sin 
. , of. Akkad, iq, after 2260 pr. rather 
than In Sargon’s reign of c 2340-2284 
BC. Any Early Dynastic, pre-£argonid< 
date for the destruction is com- 
. pletely excluded. 


Matthiae i; at pains to refute sumo 
Of tlie more exuberant rumour* that 
have entcrgpd from the Fbld dis- 
coveries: Sqi'gim. ' Akkad- itiojf and 
'even Bvhlos tlo 1 not ftppear in ihe 

. . . ■ •: i ■ 1. 1. 1 1' * . j •*! 


cuneiform texts, . and, documentary 
evidence- of : any Jink with the fevents 
or personalities of Biblical Palestine 
is noii- existent. None of the draiAPtic 
revelations that have been hawked 
around the lecture circuit has any 
foundation :. there is no prpaf of the 
Patriarchs' existence, no news bf a 
cult of Yahweh, no mention' of 
Sodom or Gomorrah, and no Story 
of the Flood. - > 

What the work at Ebla has shown 
us, however, includes, as Mo|thiae 
makes clear, " a new. language, ; a . 
new history and a new culture'*: .. 
Ebla wa£ the heart of a polity that 
rivalled ihe cities of .-Mesopotamia 
ip the third and second millennia 
,BC; Northern Syria was not a cul- 
tural backwater, but a centre of 
innovation, exchanging stimuli with 
the urban civJIlzatlonH of the river 
lands on a basis nf equality. In tho 
late third millennium the hecomimy 
of Ebla, as indicated by the cunei- 
form Texts .from the Royal Palace G 
archive, extended south to Damascus 
and • beyond to Galilee, nurth io 
Knucrit in central Anatolia, ami east 
to A^siir on tire Tigris. Prom lira 
cast :afcu came t lie power -of Akkad,- 
tint rtcsirnyt-d’Ehla. 

v . v ?••. * ii t i : i j 
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GREENE 



’This marvellously rich hook.* 
William Trdvor, Guardian 

'Supremely readable ... a 
touchingly revealing autobio- 
graphy.’ 

John Braine, Daily Mail 

'This is a highly skilful book and 
as readable ns all the others.' ' 
Philip Toynbee, Observer 

'Immensely satisfying. . . a truly 
remarka bJe man . ’ 

David Holloway, Daily Telegraph 

'A book that no one who is 
interested in the art of fiction will 
want to be without.' 

Allan Maasie, Scotsman 
0 370 30356 3 £6.50 


MATSUBARA 

Translated by Ruth Hein 

’This is nn exquisite novel , subl Ic i , 
gentle and sad, yet with a shrewd 
and beguiling sense of humour 
wh ich underlines both t ho pathos 
and the bitterness of its theme.* 
Selina Hastings. Daily Telegraph 
0 370 30348 2 £5.95 

ATree 


JONAH 

JONES 

'Already established ns a sculptor 
mid carver of distinct inn, he 
brings thu same strong, none i. -so 
ideas to his creation offlet ion, 
and the same precise ah ill to t ho 
manipulation of words.’ 

M arose Murphy, Irish Times 

0 370 30320 2 £5.95 


The Complete 
Works of SAKI 

Saki’s complete works -all the 
short stories, the three novels and 
the three plays - are now 
available i n one vol ume, 

0 370 303601 £10.00 

The Bodley 
HeadBoohof 
Irish Short 
Stories 


Selected & introduced by 

DAVID MARCUS 

This collection; the most 
comprehensive of its kind, brings 
together thirty-two examples of 
the modem Irish short story. . 

0 370 30225 7 £8.50 
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The art of the normal 


By Frances Spalding 

More tlian a Glance 
Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield 


The tide of this Aits Council tour- 
ing show is uptly chosen. So cool 
and u nd emonstr alive is this art at 
first sight thut (he visitor could 
easily pass Through unengaged. 
Nothing shouts, advertises itself nr 
impales the eye. Humid Gihn.in's 
"Tiie E.ui»g llim.se" is i he only 
punning with strung colour, but 
even litre the wooden pnrtitinns 
block from view the faces of the 
solitary, cloth-capped diners. Nearby 
are Gwen John’s nuns absorbed in 
prayer, their backs to the spectator. 
On the same wall, Leonard Me- 
Cumb s south Loudon terraced 
houses remind one of the nnonv- 
Minus views seen front a irufn 
window. 

The show is a kind of antidote 
to tins year’s Huy ward An mini. This 
may not have been the intention 
nf the organizers, but thu contrasts 
hiMtvctfi! the two are striking. 
I lie Annual was chock-full nf 
massive abstracts, hyperactive with 
colour mid gestural marks. This 
show in us tors the small, the munu- 
diromo and orderly. Thu former 
ivus selected hy John Ilnyhuul ; this 
is the result of cent versa! inns 
between two friends, the artist 
Andrew Walt on and an Arts Council 
administrator, Michael Harrison, 
i heir selection is intriguing. The 
exhibits, which span three centuries 
and several countries, reveal an 
unexpected family likeness. It is 
the discovery of shared concerns 
Hint sends one back to an exhibited 



• an exnitnieci 

Japanese print after looking at u 
H es T Gimiur, and that rnukes 

S „ ch l ,r appear 

like echoes of the simple nns-bive 

\f l lr-.. , . ,, r ,ll, -n , i-‘ ir ‘‘ ,l-N w, *'h in a 

M'U.imJi snjl-hie. 

lliotigh only nne sciilptnr is 
represented, ilm dinw has a siroui* 

i-eliiJiiVl'n "INHsil. Slriirtmc is 
epeatudiy emphasized, tfiruuch the 
mail ip ii Ini i nit of tone in l-'ramis 
I ownc s Luke Couiii ”, the arrange 
K«h, .° f r S« ur *- M * 115 a William 
K. V ,,, t «««c. o. by Kenneth 

■Mai tin m Ids obstruct pc mm uu inns 



An ink and chalk f drawing lw Humid Gilman nf his mu t her (c 1917), 
from the exhibition reviewed here. 


on the theme of order and cIi.iinv. 
*• mpli.isis on Mi miore 1 f.u Is to rim- 

s id era Mims o| liiilaiiec, iiai inmiy, 

rhythm umi coiirliisiun. Kinnm 
larks stark roiisiriiciions in wood 
convey thesu ijmiliiies ihroimh the 
simplest of iiiunns'. 1-lsewherc, if 
i hu Images are mostly run rose n m- 
noiiul, these nbsirnri qualities mu 
still in thu fore, 

llte results art* images of still, 
ness: moments „f peace, like that 


Unto us a Ms is born 


By Jeremy Treglown 


Enjoy 

Vaudeville Theatre 


(•^ begins with a burst of music 

i 7nL he - M e * siah: "For unto us 
a - c ,, i?. born, unto us a son is 
given. The point It nver-obviously 
sets up is that the play is about 
being a _ son. The specific subject 
is what is entailed when a son has 
J" . ,be .P a « been rejected hy his 
because he is homosexual, 
but now feels a duty k> both parents 
in i heir dotage. 

-b ** * 8«od idea, but Alan 
*bi s time written a 
■JhvtrWmttK of. homo-; 
SSSS‘%- K lamentable pop- 
affair. The son is gay, we 
because _ the father was 
h,s 8ff e«lon for 

win. h - C Jf‘ d u tH6 matJe up for it 
22; " daughter, with similarly 
prarnmnuk results: she has 

fht< « Up u 8 a P™«“ute. Surely 

2-Li USt b l i a 5at,rc 0,1 popular 
soc^l psychology ? Perhaps. It 

nn1 mS f s L ra ght . in the theatre.) If 
only ■ father and son could have a 

e X5 r - vthln S would be 
■’ 18 fhe § e , ner , al 8«st, and 
indeed m a terrible last scene— 
one of several scenes you think is 
i ' e _, xcc £ l lhat *.«■ one really 

iijSK u°r fiave a hu *‘ th * Poor 

ft J 1 ®” brin * foq extensively para- 
lysed ro prevent it. 

. another one-act sized (or 

(n th:s case revue-sketch sized) idea 
being stretched out in the plav: 

Ji at v f * n a societ y which 
n ° c ool* ; ;M. perpetually Under 
■fothd • scrutiny •• Of passive 
Performs in ways 
tl^igiiM-ts. saiiify their precon cep*, 
tions. inis, is worked but very 


funnily, though far mo kmc. Almost 
everyone In ih c play is followed 
round by a social worker with a 
notebook, the old couple, Mr and 
Mrs Craven; a local ruffian who 
t* al * P, rave " “Pi even the neigh- 
hour, Mrs Clegg, who, called in to 
sea whether Craven hits died nf 
the uttack and deciding (mistakenly) 
that he has, starts so lay him oiir. 
pronouncing as she does t D & num* 

?ii ui * VflI ? f unn y sociological 
cliches for the benefit of her own 
social worker : “ So many of the 
experiences havu 


III 1111 1* 

versiiy , says Mrs Cimvcii— ilie i>|iiv 
is full of * — ■■ - 1 

t ’usl sea I 

ank account”). 


-J , »»IB Ulllt 

f good one- liners—" 1 could 

lust F>ea him in u scarf, opening n 


passed out of our lives ”, and so on. 
A problem in all this— and It is a 
JDlcm, not (as must be inicnded) 


pro 


But there aren’t enough birar- 
rencs in the play (any mora than 
there arc enough ideas), mid such as 
there are don’t approach the fern 
cious hilarity nf the overruled Joe 
grton, who is one of Jicnut-liT 
models. One of the reasons ihcy fall 
short is that, so far from i lie play's 
sentimentality being given un edge 
ny its black coniudy, ifu? black 
comedy is vitiated by the ■ euiinteut. 

.V] 1 ® 1 !c. ,he chorus dotnp. 

he.e, after nil? k could he a. mud 
that u s tile kind of thing ill,- 
Cravens might listen to un.M«,vI ; 
that its schinultzy thriliingur Mig 
Rests the gap lietwet-u theii cxtiriinl 
existence and their imnginniivc lists, 
just as there is a gap between the 

^ a,ty 1 ® r, Crav< -‘‘ i : 

dUm hSmi** 1 * S, “? 8 1 ‘' " ham ”W Ihc j 
aum dre lilies with a pride n nf go- * 

SS& t r # ?- »« this Isn't hmvfit 

son nS w! f lh ° chSr^-iiS 

Ir nu C opVaTf £; r “ 

Ians mninmni. *»J - 9 nur S a ^i to tne son whose name i. M>> 

SJS S'i,i I, i c f ino,hcr rlay whirls-: 
music Jl r of JPnml 

MoJS’ JVP , Gra y s Othernir;.- Cm 

fa -’ V ^ SS ?- 11 doc ‘"' 1 i 


. 1 U>U>L UC 111 I Cl 

a coup de ilidutre—h that the*. 
Cravens own social worker, Ms 
, a ]8’ w none other than, their sun 
jn drag, -Since Jfs evident from hor 
Hrst appearance (hat she is a man, ; 
and since it has already been made 
dear that the Cravens have a son 
who is some kind oF black sheep. 

i ? quJcHy made and 
some delayed” revelations late in 
the play fall rather flat, 

. Can these two ideas, ilie gay son 
?" d . tb o workers, ho added 

SPiP,* raal:c , more *han the 
mm of their parts 7 Is this a play 
which sees unnatural practices as . 
aeon sequence of welfare-state per- 
missiveness ? And/Or does it sav 
}!j aI t Jg fJSy wer f , Iess transvestites 
L" „ a fiel i in , cia l workors would 
be more effective? No. Does the 

fdMs th nraJ^ anythin « *o the two 

.Kf. .™! h - “y. » 

even 

mmx s cornucepil Tifd ■ 

S ° me r . Othir elements : a ■ 
dfluh of mcest between the gay and • 
*J e . r0rt L a scene in, which the 
niflison Craven is ^israamleii and 

♦« rr K C r wit ^ 1 Cr oveii' in it, 
to became a museum: of human , 


t'c iiHirv niitch artist , i 
jls the demands uf t r ffl*&*| 

“«». disciplines the &T 
ihrmigli emit ml «i 5®“** 
n Powerful 

st uli'tiieitr. One 0 f his L s - 
Inins mi n wooden sill, at 
a.-ross the room to n Walbrf^l 

Il'isl" shliw “ cSfuSJSj^^, 

hm - ™*g 

of luce Cwfi 


the Mistress 


infinite variations of tone iTk! 

wash land- K 
combination ot 


which Gilman's iiiirsr i'mIhv-: av '.In- 
sits re.idiiij: in tin- siiiishiiu- mu vide 
the cuiiainud wiiiiinw nf hri p>uii-iit. 
Seaiiltuies t'.lide silently past tin- 
window uf liric KaviliiiusN -.i. i, 
buy with its hni'i' u'tmdi'ii wnll-;, 
i-mpiv chair umi ready ni.ide 
l.nw light uids this sensaii.m of Mill- 
■less, as il led l ires rnnir.isls .uni 
slows our muling of the t lu!ii-r in 
Ijinii-Its Ht'ga’s pi-usaut sn-ni 1 *:. 
Inis lilllu known sen ulr« 111)1- 


Noithtrn-HiMS. And th.-ie nuv be 
ii'iiny in wliut seems only inderisinn, 
between Renneifs satire on libti.il 
couservailonism on the one hand 
and nn tlio nthor his sensilive. in- 
deed lachrymose, exploration nf the 
circumstances of the old couple ami 
Hie mixed Inyiilties „f i hu -,„n who 
bus gone south and done well (“ I 
hud visions of him going to mil' 


hi tie-grey, w ., a „ lanoscapt^ 
Uuvillnus s combination of L, 
del a. I with bold effects /g 
I. timer, ever in praise of Hnm£ 
ness, gives us a bricfcfcS 

“r 1 v-, Nc ,\ v End U squ«a5 

steaii, while Constable invitei 
imaginatively to walk arflradrf, 
hull m a buai found on thki 
at sunset. 

Ilelilnrl this unorthodox ^ 
nf work a finger point*. Tiatai 
m oral to no in (I unison and WdeT* 
praise of quietness, the norma] id 
near at hand. They refer a At 
catalogue to " n irtit liful approxh 
image-in a king ”, and quote Coostih 
as il in defiance of recent pmtu^ 
h*'i nit s : " Tjn- great vice cl fe 
luesi ni day is hntrarit, an aits? 
to do Mum-tiling hey o ml the noil 
l.ishion always lu.il, and will hn 
its dav ; Imt truth in nil tilings 
will last, and can only have clilo 
on j»o<ieriiy.” It is n hold stand u 
redisrnver truth iu 1980 in cti 
images of containment, both of fua 
»»>*• feeliui:. But the result is p» 
li.ips a no-risk art ihni can be did 
with like u park of cards, ft a 
eludes, f,»r example, the gmij, 

«’M«h ami shin dash ; and th 

joker has clearly liecu put to oh 
side. Meamvliile wl- ure left will 
a p.n iii ii l,i i kind nf quici excellence, 
toiisi-.ii lit, timely and welcome. 


A prosaic transformation 


By Stanley Wells 


The Taming of the Shrew 
BBC TV 


After Shi-ffiehl, More Titan e Claiw 
gor-, in tin: riielienliaiu Art fialhit- 
f Niivenilirr B to lU-ccailwr 61, i« 
(•Unit Vivian Art Gsllcty wj 
Miisi-iiiii, Sw. ur- ni | npa-inbcr 31 to 

Jaiiu.irv 2-1 ). tin- .SiitiiliJinpton An 
Galleiy ( l-Tliriiiu v 7 W March II 
mu! the l-.lii-ahvtban KxliiWwi 

Galh-re, Wukefidd (Mutch Ha 
Api il 19 j. 


Culm Dhikcley Bid Joan Pb»- 
t ight are u-niftc .« flw CM?*® 
(tliaiiglt we knew ihi.y could ic4 { 
ciiiiisv. and the performances 
siiliHi.ini i.Hly add ?o this knowMlf- 
l-iz Smith is successfully 
as the social workers 
Northern won id l), Mrs Clegg- 
Stiver makes n damp J®h w 
dump part of the son. Am ““ 
arc several blandly liontlsome w 
mis, most uf them recently 
drema ccbool and smile , 
bcinns of famous thcatric«H anC 


Jonathan Miller — acting, we must 
hope, in defiance of his literary 
consultant John Wilders — offered 
a simplified version of The 
Taming of the Shrew in this BBC 
production. To omit the Clirisiopher 
gly episodes is to suppress one of 
Shakespeare’s most volatile lesser 
characters, to jettison most of the 
play’s best poetry, and to strip it of 
an entire dramatic dimension, in a 
series announcing itself ns “ Thu 
Complete Dramatic Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare", this leaves a 
serious gap. 

The consequent reduction of the 
play’s imaginative complexity was 
reflected in a generally prosaic, 
literalistic mode of presentation. We 
opened on a stagey Ita] innate mar- 
ket place, peripheral touches of 
local colour being provided hy r 
dwxrf, a juggler, an apple-eater and 
basket-weavers. Uaptisia’s house had 
lovely interiors reminiscent of 
Vermeer, sunlit, uncluttered rooms 
opening into one another through 
elegant arches with some ingenious 
mirror effects. The peaceful selling 
provided an ironic contrast to Kate’s 
lits, of temperament. Later, stagi- 
ness returned, particularly in the 
closing feast, at which .milling was 
eaten and precious little drunk. 

If a merit of this was to throw 
■ emphasis 9 n the actors. Miller could 
not be said to have evoked a con- 
sistent acting style. Some of his 
performers elected for n sivliztd, 

• consciously comic mode. J mint hnn 
Cedi endowed Hortensin with n 
sweetly naive simple-mindedness, nn - - - - 

Changing the scene 


enger, dim-witted chnrm. One of 
t he production’s few genuinely 
funny sequences was provided by 
the increasing self-absorption with 
which he expounded his plot tn win 
Bianco, initially addressing himself 
to Petruccio but gradually losing nil 
consciousness of his hearer, who 
looked on with that fascinated, if 
slightly abstracted, contemplation of 
folly of which John Cleese is u 
master. 

As Tranin, Anthony Pedley de- 
ployed Lite full armoury of the 
farce actor, with exaggerated facial 
expressions and grotesque speech 
characteristics — dropped and mis- 


placed aspirates, impure vowels, 
glottal stops, affectations of 
gentility. If all uround him had 
been playing in the same mode, we 
might have admired ; as they were 
nor, we remained unconvinced. 
Actors in lesser roles descended to 
the kind of half-hearted imprnviza- 
lion which may be useful in re- 
hearsal but should be expunged in 
performance ; “ cum privilc&ia utl 
itnprituendum solwn, i'n it, cli V ” 
said Biuiidcllu ; and the Pedant 
added “ Was that all right. ? ” to one 
of his inventions. 

By contrast, other performers 
underplayed their comedy. But 


h i s tn other ma5 Hike deu/ — ' 
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ilie production's main strength 
Jay, fortunately, in the lending 
actors. John Cleese's splendid 
physical presence helps hint to 
create strong effects with little 
apparent effort. We saw the taming 
process, properly enough, through 
bis eyes. Apart from a few neces- 
sary moments of flamboyance and a 
tendency to cluck amiubly from time 
to time, it was a deeply thoughtful 
performance, convincing tis of the 
seriousness of Petruccio’s intentions. 
He clearly but unobtrusively estab- 
lished his strong physical attraction 
to Kate, and their relationship be- 
came a wholly credible process of 
mutual adjustment. Cleese’s comic 
talent came into its own in the 
scenes following the wedding, in 
which he works on Kute’s body, 
intellect, and imagination through 
a scries of trials. 

Sarah Badel, n comely, bosomy 
Kate, strong in physique and voice, 
matched him well. As their relation- 
ship developed and matured, we 
sensed, in her enjoyment nf com- 
plicity, ail inner understanding be- 
tween the pair which robbed Kate's 
advice to the other wives of nffen- 
sivencss and contributed tn the 
deep satisfaction with which 
Petruccio spoke " Why, there's a 
wench , . 

This was not an Inventively funny 
production, nor a deeply imagina- 
tive one- Jmimhan Miller hud little 
success in finding the play’s nmur.il 
rhythms and udiipting them to the 
small screen. He ended in anti- 
climax with Baptism's entire house- 
hold, directed by Grcniio, joining 
in an udded part-song. Dnniesii-: 
cosiness took over from the sense 
nF wonder nt a transformation 
miraculously achieved with which 
Shakespeare leaves us. Still, we 
luid seen the transformation take 
place ; and in this at least the pm- 
tluiiinn i list if it'd itself. 


By Garry O’Connor 


OurThealre In the 80s 
Cheltenham Festival of Literature 

Politics, economics umi size nf 
playing-space were the dominant 
issues discussed by a group of 
critics, playwrights and directors 
on October 22 in a symposium at 
the Cheltenham Festival of I,i tern- 
lure. Kicking off for the theatrical 
non-participants, Michael Covcney, 
finding himself cast as an apostate 
fringe critic, inveighed against the 
appalling insularity" nf English 
“•Wre and the fact that fringe 
groups wooing J n t | ie jg 70s had, in 
* vifiw ’ ^ un ^ etJ fhe challenge of 
“j over “mainstream” theatre, 
auoady had extended, in Marcuse’s 
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(’nveuey cilccl exnmpU-a of I-'ronch 
classlca given fmagiuutlvc trcauiieitt 
by HvuiH-gunic directors and 
lamented the luck uf anything com- 
puiTihle in Britain. 

Sue Tndd nt onco took except inn 
hot Ii to C n veiiey's view mid to 
mainstream theatre, which she 
bracketed with “Hitler and That- 
cher and Howe”. She snokc in 
favour of thu long rehear sal- periods 
(a year) in communist countries and 
the freedom, as she saw it, of 
tlieutrc workers in those coun- 
tries to determine 1 heir own 
destiny. In the future she wanted to 
see a fifty-fifty participation of men 
and women in all theatrical enter- 
prises. 

Next the director Max Stafford- 
Clarke, who claimed he had '* never 
embraced the hierarchical tradition 
of the English theatre'*, explained — 
to those who were not already con- 
vinced — how styles of presentation 
spring from economic conditions, 
and was emphatic that the fringe 
should reject the larger spaces of 
the National and the IJSC (Stafford 


Clarke runs the Royal Court). He 
was more horrified oy the twenty- 
two stage-hands he counted difring 


one change of scene in The Ramans 
in Britain than by the play's 
depiction of homosexual rope, and 
invoked our sympathy for the third 
Roman spear carrier, claiming thar 
an actor was too often “ a football 
bnored from director to director 

David Edgar delicately placed a 
font in both camps and interestingly 
outlined the group effort that went 
into the creation of the RSC’s 
Nicholas Nlckleby , which seems in 
this respect to fulful some of .the 
ambitions Coveney has for the 
fringe. Edgar said that the high ex- 
change rate of the pound, by killing 
foreign tourism was rapidly dosing 
This would have 


shows in London. 

a tonic effect, enabling our theatre 
to rediscover some specific appeal 
to English audiences. He regretted a 
new Arts Council practice oE giving, 
money to theatres to hand on to 
writers, Instead of giving it to the 
writers direct. Dramatists of ms 
generation, he said, aged between 
twenty-five and forty, and broadly too pi 
sharing both a pessimistic .view of they 
the future and similar srinal beliefs, maga 
.were moving “ like a barium meal ■ 


through the ago in which they live". 

Before anyone hud too long to 
ponder the condition nf a uiuly 
politic reduced to swallowing hurlum 
for its entertainment and in wumlc-r 
what had happened in the cukes and 
ale, i he disciisslun moved on. The 
largo Cheltenham audience scumcd 
well satisfied. 

Mrs Q. 1). Lenvis gnvo the Chelten- 
ham Leciuro on October 23, us part 
of the town’s Festival nf Literature. 
F. U. Lvavis gave the first such lec- 
ture ; fiis widow is the first womun 
to have given it. Her subject, ‘‘The 
English ness of the English Novel ", 
was, appropriately, an amplification 
of F. R. Leavts’s book The Great 
Tradition. 

Mrs Leavls argued that English 
literary, cultural and social experi- 
ence had uniquely favoured the Eng- 
lish novel, which she contrasted 
particularly with French novels. The 
influence of Shakespeare on the 
evolution of the English tradition 
in the eighteenth century meant 
that the English aimed at poetic 
truth to life, as opposed to 
Stendhal’s more prosaic ' goal, to 
render 1 the life of the streams.. 
* English Prbtest'anfism, moral and 
self-scrutinizing, had proved through 
the centuries a richer source for 
novelists than Continental Catholic- 
ism (and Mrs Lcavis accused the 
English “ Catholic converts ”, Waugh 
, ,, and Greene, of abjuring their 
„5v»’ responsibility, and . of ** spiritual 
pedantry”). The model provided 
by Richardson, the massive novel 

R robing the assumptions of family 
fe, proved so valuable lhat it was 
used by successive generations of 
novelists until our own day, when 
tho tradition fell into the hands of 
inferior practitioners — Snow, Amis, 
Powell, Murdoch and Fowles— writ- 
ing for " comfortably placed bene- 
ficiaries of a welfare state With a 
rising standard of living”. 

Mrs Leavis elicited one protest, a 
strong female, cry of “Rubbish” 
from the back of the hall, when 
she pronounced that the new novel- 
ists of the women’s movement 
seemed to mark the end of the great 
tradiciop of the woman writer: at 
once too internationally juinded and 
preoccupied with their own egos, 
j had produced "up-to-date 
magazine fiction V. 

... ■ i ■ - M. B, 


Long Pause 


By Jacqueline Pearson 

The Nest 

Sheffield Crucible Studio 


F. X. Kroet/s The Nest, which is 
linving its British premiere at 
Sheffield in a iranslniinn by Katha- 
rine licit n, is advertised as a play 
about private and public responsi- 
bility. John, a lorry driver, dumps 
some poisonous waste in a luko and 
his own infant son is badly burned 
by it. This theme, though, emerges 
only halfway through and we have 
plenty of time to reflect on what 
the play is really about. Is it 'an 
allegory of totalitarianism (John was 
only obeying orders)? Is it a plea 
to workers to join a union ? (Wo 
are told, “In the union, you’re not 
alone”).- Is it perhaps a play 
about how material objects disrupt 
relationships? The audience is 
certainly separated from die actors 
by elaborate muld -purpose boxes 
which open out to become now a 
flower-bed, now a lavatory. At 
times the scene-shifting takes longer 
than the scenes it punctuates. 

John Russell Brown, tho play’s 
director, comments in ‘ the pro- 
gramme notes on Kroefz's willing- 
ness to break the rules about 
play-making. He has a point. The 
Nest is laboured and repetitive! 
alternating between long periods 
of silence and a clichd-packed 
prose style of unbelievable 
banality. As In his wordless 
drama Family Favourites, Kroetz is 
dealing with inartlcplate characters. 
But, while it may be that ordinary 
people talk in cliches, this seems an 
uninteresting— not to say ciich£d — 
point to demonstrate at such lengLh. 

When John dumps jus chemical 
waste he come9 on stage eight 
times to empty oil-drum after oil- 
drum; the night I was there, the 
audience groaned as he* returned 
again and again, We may be 
watching a mart trapped Into auto 
mat ism by his refusal, to ask ques 
lions ; we may also' be seeing h play- 
wright’s contempt for- his audience. 


Oxford 

University Press 

Charlie Hammond’s 
Sketch-Book 

introduced by 
Christopher Fry 

Charlie Hammond left England in 
1 885 at the age of fifteen In search 
of excitement and adventure in Ihs 
antipodes. His illustrated diaries 
chronicle his escapades in great 
detail, and this book contains a 
selection from five of those 
battered volumes. The pictures are 
reproduced In their original colour 
and pen-and-ink, with his own 
captions, and an Introduction by 
Christopher Fry, who first 
introduced his 'wild Uncle Charlie’ 
in Can You Find Me (1978, £6.50). 
Illustrated £5.95 

Bulbous Flowers 

Henry Budden 

Henry Budden, a lale-nineteenth-. 
century New Zealand nurseryman, 
was also a writer, printer, and 
careful botanical artist. This book 
is a facsimile edition of forty of his 
delicate watercolour paintings of 
bulbous flowers, annotated with 
his own comments, which provides 
a charming record of one man's 
love of plants, as well ns a glimpse 
of early colonial life in New 
Zealand. Illustrated £7.50 

Bernini and the 
Unity of the Visual 
Arts 

Irving Lavin 

The first of these two volumes 
contains Piotessor Lavin's lectures 
oil Bernini, which represent the 
culmination of many years' study. 
They discuss Bernini’s conception 
of ihe visual arts and his major 
works, and examine Ihe I hemes 
running through his work. The 
second volume contains the 
magnificent illustrations which 
support the author's argument that 
Bernini Is In the same class as such 
artists as Giollo, Masaccio, and 
Michelangelo. Two volumes £45 
Pferponl Morgen Library 

The Epic in the 
Making 

Svetozar Koljevit 

Serbo-Croat heroic songs have 
provided a major chapter In the 
history ol the European Romantic 
movement. This book 
concentrates on Karad£i£ r s 
collections, which marked the 
zenith of ihe tradition, and 
discusses their achievements 
against the background of 
contemporary history, the personal 
Involvement of (he sJ/igers, end tfie . 
maierlaf recorded fri the preceding 
350 years. Illustrated £25 

Indirections 

Charles Brasch 

Illustrated £17.50 

Survival in the 
Wild 

Each species ol wild animal or 
plant, beset by a unique series of 
problems, has evolved its own 
array of strategies to enable It lo 
survive. The living world, therefore, 
displays an almost bewildering 
diversity of these strategies, which 
this new series alms lo describe 
amf explain. Feeding Strategy, by 
Jennifer Owen, Sexual Strategy, by 
Tim Haiiiday, and Camouflage and 
Mimiory, by Denis Owen, have just 
•' been published -ail beautifully 
illustrated - at £6.95 each; 
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Those of my road era who were not 
even short-listed for tliu Booker 
should oat despair : they have not 
exhausted alt possible sources of 
subsidy. Here I have two timetables 
of the world-wide gravy train, 
Literary and Library Prises (tenth 
edition) and Foreign Literary Prizes 
(Romance and Germanic Lan- 
guages). They come from R. R. 
Bowker and Co at £16.50 each, a 
snip when you consider that each 
page could repay your investment 
many fold—unless of course you 
were unlucky enough to land the 
Premie Plquer of the Real Academia 
E spun o In, which was worth JfiHO 
pesetas at die last count and would 
hardly keep you in caiamarcs, let 


alone clover. But here they ail are, 
the P- C. Hooftprljs and tlie Count 
Dram I a Society Awards, Dokloug- 
ska Priset and Nit de Santa Lliicia, 


the R. T. French Testeninkcr 
award for influential cookbooks and 
the Wheatley Medal for an out- 
standing Index. 

These two indispensable guides 
list aims, conditions, composition nf 
juries, recent winners, and — above 
all — addresses. There is some Phari- 
saic stuff in the preface about how 
one might use the inf or mat ion 
lieeiu tu trace, for example, dm 
career of John Stein heck from Cali- 
fornia State Literature Award in 
1936 to Bestsellers Paperback 
Award 1964, by way of Pulitzer and 
Stockholm ; very useful, no doubt, 
but what your average reader wants 
is to lie pointed in die direction of 
the crisp green folding stuff, die 
rhino, moot a, fric, deng or spon- 
dulicks. Which makes it the more 
rep; enable that the editor s.luivc de- 
cidod to omit “prizes that are littlo 
known or only of local importance”; 
no doubt they are keeping to them- 
selves, as who would not, hot lips 
about obscure funds with lots of 
money and little competition, semi- 
private . soup- tureens . like those 
wonderfully manipulate Oxbridge 
sdiuliii'shlps that used to lie nffm-ri 
in the firsr instance to the younger 
suns of red-haired cui igivg.it inna- 
lisis from the Soke of I’m ci-borough 
and, fulling that, to the first person 
to apply when I say go— and ' fancy 
tliut, unolhor of my nephews seem? 
to hiive won it. 

I. looked in vain Tor an award of 
five mi | lion escudos for uu unpub- 
lished, . indeed unwritten, liierurv 
project, restricted to elderly Kentish 
Imvn booksellers; Micro were 
instead lots of ambitious awards for 
tliu writer who— mare or less— had 
ilmie 11105L to bring about tlie mil- 
leiiiimin. There Is the Cortina 
ultssc (“ culture ought to he a 
common instrument uf civilization 
and not tlie privilege of the few”) 
which goes to upbeat titles like 
»»«*. Alle Besser Lchen Wollen 
und H'e- Too Can Prosper, the Via- 
reggio (culture, fraternitv and 
peace) or the Lecomte de Noily 
1 special concern both for the 
spiritual life of the age and the 
u etc lice of human dignity, now dis- 
continued). 

The Christopher Book Awards 
seam to, want it oil ways: they ura 
judged “ on the bases of their t.ffir. 
ma t ion of the highest values of the 
human spirit, artistic end technical 
proficiency, and a significant degree 
of public acceptance*'. They have 

■ *f ,e eK D<c t0 #wh P“Wicly. 


Much more sympathetic are the 
various consolation prizes, like the 
$2,500 given io nil English nr 
American poet liv die Friends of 
Russell Loines (Ids very name u 
poem), “nnt as a prize blit ns n 
recognition of value, preferably uf 
value not widely recognized . I 
suppose no one feels — nr is — recog- 
nized sufficiently, but I would not 
have thought of Robert Graves us 
obscure in 1958, nor Larkin ill 1974. 
Similarly, the Richard mid Hilda 
Rosenthal Foundation rewards nov- 
els that have not achieved commer- 
cial success, though some nf their 
medallists nave surely succeeded 
since, like The Poorhouse Fair or 
The Crying of Lot 49 or The 
Assistant (which also won Mulamud 
a gold medallion encased in Lucitc 
from the National Council of 
Christians and Jews). 

Less inviduous altogether are 
those prizes with really precise 
rubrics, like the David D. Lloyd 
Prize for the best book on the lifo 
of Hurry Truman, or the Howard W. 
Blukeslee Awards for popular bonks 
about heart disease, won by Tha 
Lining River in 1960 and The River 
of Life in 1962, and — my personal 
favourite — Jo Ann Sticliinun and 
Jean Schoenberg's Haw (0 tfiin'ii’i! 
Your Husband's Heart Attack, a 
bonk which might lie very short in- 
deed. (Kn tries of four words nr less, 
uu a postcard please, to iliu Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the Chuvash 

ASSU.) 

There arc, nr cuiirse. Innumerable 
regional awards, for writers [rum 
Freiburg and Oxford, South Carolina 
or North California. (There used to 
be one for Southern California too, 
but something strange seems tn huvo 
happened tn it. It was founded in 
1972, awarded far the first timo in 
1975-6 to John Gibnorc for Blowout, 
and then immediately discontinued.) 
Texas does pretty well, with a variety 
of goodies like the .-Jesse H. Jones 
Award nnd the Friends oF the Dallas 
Public Library Award, which you 
must not think of ax the Jesse James 
Jiml the Friends of tlie Dallas Book 
Repository. There arc nil those cth- 
me awurds: the Alex Ihilcy Foun- 
dation African Roots Award, Jewish 
Auierlciiit, Greek American, the God- 
father Award for the study of 1I10 
.Sicilian contribution to American 
cult lire. There are award* fur the 
known and awards for the 1111 know 11 
(Bread l.onf Writers’ Conference 
Endowment Fund has eighteen 
scpnraie funds), rewords for the 
yuiiiig and awards for the old (Mar- 
jory Peabody Waite fur continuing 
achievement and integrity), awurds 
for tho progressive und awards for 
n reac t io,in ry. like the Prix du 
Roman Populism, founded as " un 
expression of populur reaction 
against surrealism and the psycholo- 
gical and academic novel , and 
then- given to La Nausea — not the 
first name that comes tn mind when 
you think about populism. 

In France, of course, there are 
enough awards for everybody to 
have a couple, from the 11)0,000 
Era lies of the sporadic Prix de la 
Nouvelle Vagge to the fifty francs 
or the Gancourt and the two louis 
dor of rhe Prix Voltaire fthe 
Prix Litr£rairc de 500,000 Francs 
is actually: cashless). In addition 
*? a™ the Prix 

Roger. . Hinder (“ to maintain the 
of ; mind ; 



Author, Author, 


Readers are invited tn identify the uhout nlreudv . 
sources of the three quoin t ions almost the sain« JL “ irt J I 
which follow und to semi us the Persian cat that l 
answers so tiuii they reach this where every bind* 7” 
office not Inter ; iluiii Friday, Novern- durk. mist laden strii™? 1 * 
21. A prize ..I CIO is offend ()l,| anil doS halfbuL* 1 ,' 
fur tlie Tirsi correct sot of answers said about himself a™'. 1 * 
10 be opened, or fulling that the his tliruut. wiiri 

most nearly correct-— in which case — Hem*, tw « 

inspired guesswork will also be 2 SumeiimM 1 
taken into consideration. 1 Ba 1 dres, 

Kill ries should he addressed to And Hun „ . Won ’o 

the Editor, Thu Times Literary O i tff 


le three quo unions « linos t the same cl,f r ' ! h 
and to semi 11s the Persian cat that C^^ 


Mariiiune Moore, so there nni.y be 
some winning formula 10 lie de- 
duced ; but pacts win few pence, 
and it is perhaps better to go fnr 
the big 011 c, which is the ITemlo 
Plmictn, worth 8,000,000 poser ns 
unless this is n misprint. Be warned 
also time if you win the Grim 
Premia de Honor de la SADI! all 
you get is a gold medallion of JnsA 
Hernandez (nnd perhaps 1 should 
just mention that SADE is the 
Sociedad Argentine De Escriiorcs). 

Literary prizes are wholly perni- 
cious, encouraging cum petition and 
scning man against man, nowhere 
more clearly than in Germany where 
the Bimdcsrepublik offers' 10,000 
west-marks as the Thomas Mann 
prize, and the DDR 18, 000-cast- 
marks for the Heinrich Mann 
flunking an exchange rnie nf 1-8 
Henries to the Thomas, bur a 
Mann’s a Mann for a’ that). The 
one I would really like is a small 
replica of Charles Russell’s “The 
Horse Wrangler " from the National 
Cowboy Hall -of Fame in Oklahomq 
City, but I’ll settle fur the D. IT. 
Lawrence Fellowship, to spend eight 
weeks on the Lawrence Ranch near 
Tuos, New Mexico. Please consider 
this as an applicuiinu ; I'll bring my 
own pyjamas for tlie heat. 

* * * 

Apropos of uuihiiig at all, a snuko 
came to my water trough the mher 
day. I was sitting at my typewriter 
staring m die ruses in a deep 
dream nf pence, when a small 
Indian child knocked ut iny door 
nnd nsked if I knew I had a reptile 
in the garden. 1 explained condes- 
cendingly tliut lie was 11m in the 
tropics now and should adjust his 
jiiiugiiiaiimi accordingly, but lie 
insisted 1 look and, sure on u ugh, 
wrapped around Mrs Miniver, or it 
might have been Madame diking 
kai-bhok, was uu enormous green 
mottled ophidian. We exchanged 
apprehensive looks, while sundry 
loafers on the wall shouted useful 
advice along (lie lines nf “ Jm.fc nut 
imsier li L - gmin.i bite you H.ihvlnn 
white ««". Wfiilu 1 was hesitaiing 
ahuul whether tu plume the /mi uml 
uilniit thin I could mu identify it, 
nr call the police and say yes it wn.v 
me that called them Inst month 
when an unfamiliar neighbour who 
had lust his key tnok it short cut 
through the bark garden hut I was 
«n y doing my duty ns a concerned 
citizen nnd would limy enme and 
lonk at n giant tropical snake, tho 
serpent lurched inm the under- 
growth and disappeared. He left 
mu with an- obscure sense thin 
there was valuable literary material 
here it I could only put my finger 
0I V meanwhile, if anyone has 
mislaid a python, or u luiby. . . . 

* * * 

I should not liuve said that about 
Sicilians. Stereotyping has not had 
a good press recently — someonu 
m the New Statesman told uuliu 
a good and inoffensive Irish joke 
with the most elaborately apologetic 
preamble — but you might argue 

!i 1 y° u 8el ■ 10 k n °w people 
Nirimgh a semis of .successively 
refined stereotypes. The racial 
joke is sometimes the embodiment, 
sometimes the antithesis of race 
hatred, In the Cuixwokls in the 
1940s we tu)d jnkes (quite unfunny 
rustic jukes, come to think nf it) 
about the village of Ebriiigiuii. 
where thov wnro |]| mdd, 

* VSjflt 


She Amery Diaries 


Supplement, F.O. Hox 7, New Print- 
ing Himiho Square, Gray's lull Rami, 
Loild mi WL’IX 81')/., and iiiarki-d 
“Author, Aiithur'' on the envelope. 
The siiluLiun and result will appear 
in uur issue nf November 28. 

1 If 11 compression is the first 

grace of style *', 

you have it. Guilt ructi lit y is a 
virtue 

as modesty is a virtue. 

2 This is the soldier home from 

the war. 

These are the years and the 
walls and the duor 
tliut shut un u boy tluu puts 
the floor 

In see if the world is round 
or flut. 

This is n Jew in a newspaper 
hat 

that dances carefully down the 
ward. 

walking the plank uf a coffin 
hoard 

with the cru/y sailor 

that shows his watch 

that tells llu* lime 

of the wretched nniii 

that lies lit the house of Bedlam. 


1 about himself ^-Nit-picking is never very 

throat lbe *rn L’ Bnt but unfortunately it is a 

ji A111Hl „ iionable habit among reviewers. 

• 1Ifl ,ry ® ree| iiCifl4 :L n Koss, having been a victim 
Sometimes j ^ ’might have been ex- 

1 , 1 1 . wotna ded to have developed an ira- 

O ,- . fc 1 Ac g£ Shy. Alas, that 'is not the case. 

Du it the stiff prb oil four readers must judge for 

. . uj Uelves when and if they turn 

Ami wear a gay ,<r he Leo Amery Diaries how far 
w»r think nor sne^ .w . criticisms he voices of the 
„ , Z ome are justified (October 17), 

“«» lay on fancy*! zS t it may help them if we make 

..... , rw a or two observations, 

lalk of unusual swell «(fFint, Koss assumes that all 


And chut away tlic'gWiI 
Omt the stiff prb 11 ^! 


3 We passed the school wheiv ‘ .h ^ 

Their lessons r M' , | , rivlV ,l ihTn!' • ‘"' ,l hi' di^t of EbjJ 

We passed the’ fields of firing ^ Shtft'SaSH 

w« pa r . ,., r 

Result of Competition No 39 with France, nnd of that «zl 

Winner: Mrs M. Bruce, 17 l .tint ley results were simply evil. IJlb 
Road, Chester. s.iiH little of (lie glories d w 

Answers: All very verdant -the jt is because I have dwell aid, 
authors' names, anyway. the wrong und misery j 

t Mr Rock rose with a gioan. prom j »ted the verse 1 -of Longlw 
Cross ing tu the open hedruoni win- the preaching uf Ball. But fla 
dm v lic a shone his lurch out 011 fm:. other h.md, I have never w 
Ills white head was grev. and white fnnn telling at length llteim 
• he reflected inn Ii liuhi on 1 1nr of p.-acc. 1 have restored B 
1 hiik spectacles he wore, lie shone place among the achleyenrt 
it up und down. - It will lie :■ fine Fngli-.huieii tlie *' Faerie y# 
day. a fine day in tliu end, lie and the “ Novum ftrgnnuffl . 
decided. set Sh.ikcspeaic among Ihe 


...in. III Hliusuai SWfin J Jfjrst, ROSS ussunna mui mi 

In maid of honour jjrdrs are those of the editors. As 
fat should know, in modern book 
And beauty borroulm Seduction this is not the case. 

^Ijjtli editors, thanks to the 
And loving pair with Jjserodiy of the publishers, have 
their proof copies returned to 
And jewels pawned for ^ n3 » Bnd unfortunately it is clear 
some errors corrected by them 
And then redeemed' none the less rcached the 
Jw-F^ted page. 

Of Kitty (aunt left «■£!? Secondly, Koss vmt)ld seem to 
By grave nraS. , %se his attack on very Blender evi- 
* h i en “ ?5,4«ce. In one paragraph, for ex- 

Pcrccived in had JSt 'Pl e i he Jlsls P«el«*y fiv e errors, 
ect in Hack nt fan * Q f , v hiclt. since they are corrcc- 

I it,, wni „-a u« * din the index, it could hove been 
. kc Will and Utqat! 1ume( j more charitably were the 

, , . . ... ® : spit of proof corrections nils- 

A nd thus in tnodidi aunt p ry lug. One is the result of the 
in aid of sugar, shuaaii K | s ion not to correct spellings in 
rmn Matthew Green, Tb^i te original text as explained in 
is the reproach ol hrJa t* fiditors' note. Perhaps question- 
ilu-v have too oftMcpe, .but certainly not an error. We 

II v jiiio a mere record d tfould go on, but would rather udinit 
l***i v of nun by ifaeir(J« a en ; ors have crept in. 

Mm w o- nbv* a imiliP 8 publishers ltavo already agreed 
.lu , , ?v.d ,.!lr7 of Polish corrf tjons in Volume 2. 
I11U 1 ,| m , _( B nl t-JSnjat readers of the book wil have 

! s smuileM llan ^and 11 "cem r id' s “ *' Kn s s 

\^ k ^&Sdw3SSS id whether they warrant 
l l -’ Serious charges Koss makes. 


Like Will and llaio' 


- From Matthew Green, TbSji 
.1 I! is tlie reproach of hria 
1h.1i they have too ditto m 
hisioiy inlet a mere record dl 
hutiiiciv nf nu-n by tbtifii 
nil'll, lint war plays a uulp 
in llu 1 real story of Eve 
■inliuns. and in that of Enfk I 


'"*:"? VTZZUW** deals, with the pressure to put 
prompted the verseof Ub|W J tcliader In Haldane’s place at the 
the preaching of Ball. ™ "far Office. We note that the 


of pt-iiic. 1 have restored » 
place aiming the achleyenna. 
i'!i^:li->]iuien flic "Fnertf v* 
and llu* “ Novum (Vgonutn .1? 
srl Sh ikt spvdi c among Ihe w 


uge was not mude until August G, 
j.Koss chooses to interpret our 
[jiote to suggest thnt we oro 
ohyit of the fact thnt Haldane 
1 not Secretary uf State fnr War 
H Is evfdetiL from Amcry's 
t.that he knew wltnt was In fact 


” T — r a nJtnEi/' ■ mutt wua lit kiwi. 

IIo looked down, lie iliiUil hi-* ilir lUi/alicinan »W. that while Asquith hold 

light owl. He found there was |imi scientific enquiries ol t"» Hg-scills of the office, Haldane had 
emjiigli filtering ihrough tin* uu>t Sm iety side by «ue w In deputed on August 2 to do tho 

widen liimg uigliteeii font up and *'■» of the New Model. - «ual work. Indeed Grey tells us 
which did not ilenn-ud to ill** J. Ii Green, A Short tt m ggf Asquith’s first thought had 
ground, to make out Ted, his goose. the Knglish People. to send Haldane back lit ore 


Fifty years on . . . 


The TLS of October 30, 1930, L-d Fur the grtJi 


'■ The Position of Wumen 'ivw fined ... 

hoofc.r ware Jucusud: Hugh Wiley Hcddiiig these views*-** ^ 

1 uckett s Germany's Wnmi'ii (hi disqtdeiing 

FoiwaM «..d «. //»/«« W. IN. IS," p?.sS. H-m 

Arhcitende Frau: crindciniih the Sovitt v.r* .#».•«..,« »» ms 

. • • H is purlin pi too smni to judge antes which «cjd deli»^^ M«orS suggests that Koss 

this great un.uncin.Muin. Worn.. hit family life ■»{ t ? ven /.t® f f w P*g“ 

are brill adjusting tWelves tu Mm- cial intcreM hwsose f e the outbreak of the 

new conditions, and men are watch- in me regarded » War with the care one 

ing them calmly. Ii is, we believe, ado fur ihe 

a delusion ui hold ihai wunieil have fcm.de trade unin J\^.j^ Ht^^hone rni^ C »^I l ,u. Car ?.«. 81 ? Ce the 
been kepi under by ma*iohiie Eavt for her t-nunci^^OT^e conversa lori with Gwynno 
jealousy. The opposition wm. due itwids ihe unkmg hOgf ViivVji mMt 

?'• pf Ol-if fl.ML,. .he bir.h-ra. e ^^Sij^;S r ,.Gw S ne ! HA on 


been kepi under liy niuscohne 
jealousy. The opposition was due 

Lr more tu douhis of their Hines. ». .•«*- - . = . 

10 undertake various fum. lions -f j, e principal c?«- m 

hitherto discharged by men. Tlie flU . c .,niioi t tu 
except ■•anal wumaii might be ^..lunhuic ; but ib* ff 0 ! > 

allowed ; just ds ilicu- an.- e>.c>.-p- i!u> economic Heil 

iionul men who resemble women, so women going m' 1 10 ■ Pr 

.there, are exceptional women who cusses the various 
resemble men. T« offer to the mid private, for 
general body the opportunities now decline, in which Froo« ^ ^ 
gran ted .was a different mancr ; and ux-Jinpte ; hut he Tfaid 
It is still uiiceriain wbai use they io an unsatisfactory st l' r „ pdf 
will nuke of them. In view »f the tiun is whether ,tJ y _-a-ejptN 
physical and cinuriunal diffcifrues tiun of ihe wnMCfl.' * f ® r eJ «i 
between the sexes, it is mcreiv mi*,- ijie young womea, P r hpv 
leading to speak nf tlteir eipiality cmnfiirt, or whelhrr tWy ^ ^ 
without any qualification. Women in the call of I ho t®* 1 w nbiB ^ 
muy bo equal in tlie sense of bring which i* ***II iris*? 

competent tn perform many uf the and cannot be rep'seeu- 7 ^ ( 


to the editor 


Czeslaw Milosz 


although I trust it was not Miss 
Miller with whom I dealt. 

I have since received a copy of 
the song in question, “Best Sort 
of Mother, Best Sort of Child," from 
Dr Norman Josephs. Unfortunately, 


Sir, — George Schiipflin’s account 

— - - of the political complexities of 

Czeslaw Milosz's life and work (Oct- 
,, . , . . , ober 17) is useful and accurate, but 

Hnmpr Monmouth, blit it is out of my almost fai-ls 10 mention what is 

prunis what is ilm name of the surely ihe main point : numelv. that 
Sir.— It gives me great nlensurc °M er nver * ] , , ut tis . a11 Milosz is n major poet and that it 

,«tt S. R. Westf in lier admirable 're*- Sl e lh “ "K w ?* 


Dr Norman Josephs. Unfortunately, Jf l S w o ^J 0S Pf. r , n , n 

it reached me after rhe book went Tife anti Dcot/t (October ^4), highly Quarto 

to press. Nevertheless, I was happy prsnses n book which seems to me j OM 

to learn tJie correctness of my fj* e most important study of Home? 

surmise that Kern had re-employed tha 1 t h >s appeared in many years, , — 

for tlie song the same melody he Q0t * that she appreciates the value, ^ 

had used in his American song, ®/ ter ® ioi, S period during which 

“Same Sort of Girl”. Homeric scholarship was preoccu- 

GERALD BOR DM AN. P 1 * 1 with oral technique, with 
Box 113, RD2 Nottingham, Pa archaeology and with dubious hist 
19362, USA. or y, 0* such an excellent study 0! 


and there is salmons in both.” 
RICHARD BOSTON. 
Qiiurio, 20 Filzroy Square, Lon- 


a warded the Nobel Prize. What is 
more, his poetry is by no means 
exclusively political. 

Two volumes of his verse are 
available in English translation. 
The more substantial, Selected 
Poems (S cabury Press: New York 
J973), is difficult to come by over 
here and deserves an English 


‘Paradise Lost’ 

Sir, — Robin Robbins, reviewing 
two books on Paradise Lost (Octo- 
ber 24), says: “A limp acceptance 
of the assertion thnt Milton begins 


and that she appreciates the value! i The Ch<HlC6 S p!'^. sub “ n “ ti,,l » Selected 

after a long period during which A IiC P„ems (Sepbury Press: New York 

Homeric scholarship was preoccu- nf P HVIU P 5 1®'^' l ° corae ^ °,Y l5 l 1 ' 

pied with oral technique, with U1 R,I J ,I1C Ldiiin,, t,„ n ii"" ur Rhslx 

archaeology and with dubious hist- Sir,— I am at n loss to know why ,, u b llsh^d titi? hv H.i' rlil*?nnr* 

ory, of such an excellent study of Donuld Wes! ing (October 17) cox rSS 

the poetry of Homer. should think ihar my review of ' COns,s,s ma,nly ot ,ect,u 

,.l a !H_ sl ! r l ,r - Sod 1 however, that she The Chances of Rhyme Lomniits Milosz is also a notable »-..■«« 


rwo uooks on rarauise uost iwciu- or an, i oo not reel mat me umec- seems to be nothing in my article hi* p osl .\y ar Pn i<h 

ber 24), says: "A limp acceptance ent origins of different Homeric which could possibly be construed M h nrit = m n r I'h i„. 

of the assertion thnt Milton begins characters, even if we could speak of as an allusion to the subject. Truth him 

according to classical practice in these with any degree of certainty, to tell, I am at a loss about several ianLuaue^ i,iil m nffwnr onl. 

media* res is shown Lo have subect- can make much difference to the things in Professor Wesling's letter, ? s n w\l 

ivclv distnt'terl mu' fnrus on tlie wav in whi^-li »1 ip nn»t Uqo m-manis.l Un,. »i, a cn..n!nn »!..«» 1. in :J! . ' 15 available ill Britain. 


----- --j— ; “ J , ----- -j.iHvtau uj univi , aiauua iui . nuiussui nnilllE nn. -JT C- 

Poem hosts into the midst of even if that rather dubious specula- says I “sow that", but as my name t ' Jil 
Things \ tion could be accepted, the portrayal does not ccur in the book and I 

W. W. ROBSON. of both brothers Is clear and con- did not know that I stood for “the * Thf 
Department of English Literature, aistent and the contrast between modern Augustan position", I did 1.IIC 

University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh them firmly placed in the structure not, alas, get that point at all. Sir Pi 

LH8 9JX. of rhe poem. I think Griffin has C. H. SISSON. viewing 

done well lo insist that “first Mom-field Cottage, The Hill, Crusoe ( 
\\7 ULaKJ . characters in the poems can be dif- Langport, Somerset TA10 9PU. « sclectlo 

W Ills tied ferent from each other ; second, thnt metnnioi? 

2a:S,"ss3liS HMS Mauritius Sg. 

Lettas of Denis Thatchei (Oclobci complex, in wavs which are i-nrhar Sir. — Lord Clialfoni writes a know- «i: * 


‘The Dog Crusoe’ 

Sir, — Professor John Barnard, re- 
viewing Put Rogers on Robinson 


mentis of Denis matcher (October complex, in ways whloh are rather 
^ M u - n » b * e * 0 /“intly different in the two poems", 

whistled in tho Shorter Oxford as HUGH LLOYD- TONES. 

ii cvnnntim Fai* inlnv raHnn U m. . * #«i 1 » > . ll... 


a synonym for intoxication. It is 
obviously a cureless corruption- of 
" mildly whiffled ” ; a synonym fre- 
quently employed by the late Bert- 
ram Wooster and his cronies at the 
Drouos’ Club. 

IAN D. L. CLARK. 

St Catharine's College, Cambridge 
CB2 JRL. 


Sir, — Lord Clialfoni writes a know- ft ' * f ZfuLj. 'Z 
ledgeable review (October 17) of the {/“ y pSwi -S! 

Shah of Iran’s autobiography but he JltJiVf J 


appropriation of Untspiir’s body. In 
tjrOciric both enisndea, he cliiims, FaUtnff 

^ _ . , , is siL-aling purses (Percies). This 

Sir, — George Steiner ininglncs, Sgnoros tho fact thnt on one occa- 
among tho Goethe translations sion Falstnff is stealing purses and 
which we lock " (October ’ 10), one 0 u the other lie is stealing n Percy. 


‘Gentiluomo’ 


Sir,— May I take the liberty of 3PN 
pointing nut to you - that iu Toast 


in all his life". 

T. J. BINYON. 

Wudlmni College, Oxford OXI 


wntcii we tacit luctoucr iu;, one on the other lie Is stealing n Percy, one wood engraving by Richard z.J. J 

which wc cortnlnly do not. I am Even if Fnlstaff had innue off not Shirley Smith — which you published JVJLcUlCH [6U 

referring ta liis suspicion that John only with Hotspur but with tlie in tha TLS of Scptombei* 19 (page Cli . A , ■ 


reicrring ta ins suspicion mat jnnn only with Hotspur but with the in tha tls or Scptombei* 10 (page 
Arden could provide a masterly entire Percy family, It would mill 101G) — is rathar 111 fitted to illtis* 


Sir, — Arc we to take it from 
Frederic Raphael’s reference 


on a permanent busis. Our 
ft bridging passago on page 110 
«n it quite clear that we are woll 
.1 Ht Haldane was Lord 
Ffcellor at the timo and not 
of Stnto for War, and tho 
c*. correctly note* of Asquith 
acted as Secretary of State for 
ft March to August 1914”. It 
nS‘ ^ een understandable If 
HJ had cavilled at the exact 
of the footnote, but an 
Sr tton ,?f ignorance on the part 
mtortf suggests that Koss 
Dii c r had even the few pages 
the outbreak ot the 
TO World War with the care one 
8H certainly has not 

Kiifr* ndex with care since the 


Iratihand " adapt od from Gnctlio", rend more than on on all into ft (16S5-1745). Tlie portrait is entitled 

under the direction nf Vnl Muy. already, and also provided *i good “ Gcmiliioino ” and it is exhibited 

Bristol theatregoers will remember example of what one might call nt Milan, in the Museo Poldi 

it as a strong-willed, if somowliat the Flucllcn school of criticism: Pozzoli. 

Icadon-footod, evocation of Lhc com* “There is a river in Mnccdon ; SJOERD DE VRIES, 

plcxitics of sixteenth-century Gor- and there is also moreover n river De Moat 23, Borculo, The Ncthor- 


(16S5-J745). Tlie port roil Is entitled 2} lGv \ a “\ lnpRU«RC ? 

“ Gcmiliioino ’’ and it is exhibited Or which rolnfoicoa the misuse? 
nt Milan, in the Museo Poldi , If , "P 1 *! 10 " tur > c<»"icstably no 
Pozstoli doubt but tut. 

SJOERD DE VRIES. PETER EDWARDS. 


plcxitics of sixteenth-century Gor 
man politics. 11 Masterly " ft may 
not he, but stageabfy-Englishod 
Goothe (and vintage Arden) it cor 


may at Monmouth ; It Is colled Wye at lands. 


SJOERD DE VRIES. 
Dc Moat 23, Borculo, The Nothor- 


2 Manor Court, Dorridgo, Solihull, 
West Midlands. 


tainly is. _ 

Department Among this week’s contributors 

University of California, Santa Bar- ......... 

bars, California 93106. n "" 

. John Ashrery’s recem collections of Kyril FitzLyon’s most recent book nuthor of Economic Policies and 

Sir,— A surprising omission From pQems [ nclllde Self-Portrait in a is Before the Revolution , 1978. Public Finance 900-1500, 1979. 

Convex Mirror, 1975, and Houseboat . p ,„ rlll d. T/,* *.wm Moberi »'* Suffering. I, u 


found in George Steiner’s brilliant n livs ioyr 
“ The graces of Gaotlie " (October 


10) is the name of George Henry Bernard Bergonzi’s books Include Century, 1969. 


Jack P. Greene's books include The Elizabeth Mobex!.y's Sitfferitig, In- 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth nqccnt and Guilty was published in 


despite Koss's claim to the Steiner’s words— w 


Lewes. It was Lewes following 
“ Coleridge, Byron,. - Shelley and 
Carlyle” — to ' tide Professor 
Steiner’s words — who in his The 


in this and other re- 
2 1 ' n°t think the evidence 
^.provides sustains the general 
3r,." e makes. But we must 
. t0 reader to decide. 

L ' • A. J. L. BARNES, 

h-'i^ ' H. J, NICHOLSON. 

S/ Pn?i!i . s £hooi of- Economics 
fee, T« j 8 Science. Houghton 
P London WC2A, 2AE. 

f • 

r Jerome Kern 

Bn r ® ad *ith great interest and 
Rew . fuller's thoughtful 


f Si n °and Gaethi* (first Impressions, volume four of his Charles Dickens and His Publishers. 

JS llc S bt° irw Sfiri-mJBfii Selected W tings,, f* . published Norman Hammond Is the editor of J97& end is tha editor of the journrtf 

***** *J1§« in Bn s ti.h UMraiun .- ISM- 

Uln Aemittanrlinff nfflBATirP in « m ■ _ «Anrj 


Reading the Thirties: Texts and John Naugiiton is a lecturer m 

Contexts, 1978. Phyllis Grosskurtii s books include Systems at Ihe Open University. 

_ _ „ . u * John Addington Symonds, 1964, and . . , 

Sm Isaiah Berlins Personal i javelock Ellis. 1980. Robert L. Fatten Is the author of 

Impressions, volume four of his - Charles Dickens and. His Publishers. 


and his commanding presence in ig77 Concepts and Categories, 1978. John Hatcher's books Include Eng- **■ 

European civilization . Matthew an/ Against the Current, 1979. lish Tin Production und Trade Jacqueline Pears 
A rnold followed George Hennr s . * . Before 1550, 1974. Tragicomedu in t 

Lewes lit seeking 11 to aeguaint his c R. Boxer's books include Port ■ , Webster will be re 

readers with something ot Goethe’s .uguesc Society in the Tropics, 1966, Peter Kemp’s critical study, Muriel issue of the TLS. 
centrality The Life and Works of and Anglo-Dutch Wars of the 17th Spark, was published in 1974. Car0l RumbM8 ’s t 


Production und Trade Jacqubline ^Pearson's Tragedy on d 
) 1974, Tragicomedy in the Plays of John 

’ Webster wifl be reviewed in a future 


Goethe was by no means Lewes’s Century , 1974. 
only contribution W . Goethe 


WU5 pu “ ,w,c “ . Carol Rumbns’s most recent collec- 

Kenneth Kitchen is Reader in tion of poems is A Necklace of 


i};;“5e ” nntish and John Broadbent is Professor of Oriental Studies at the University Mirrors 

Foreign Review, March 1843, and En&Hsh L j te ^, a i g jr ? i f t fci^indude' ofL,vfirptJo1, George Theiner is Assistant Editor 

his “ Goethe as a Man of Science ”, of i^st Anglic His books include £ric r obh j s an antiquarian book- ol Index on Censorship and has 

Westminster Review, October roetic low, iot**. seller in London. translated widely from the Czech. 

1852, among other essays, Should g. M. ™ Gordon Lefp is the author of DIs- Anthony TmVAiTE*s latest collection 

BfiSa “ ^ rte MaUeaa 

the’s genius. . „ . . ■ • include The Twice Born, 1957, and «... _ 

WILLIAM BAKER. The Great Universe of Kota, 1976. Patrick McCarthy is the' author of David TroTter s The Poetry of 
10 Streather Road, Four Oaks, Sut- „ V . , C4Hne. 1975. Abraham Cowley was published 

ton Coldfield, West Midlands. Stefan Colli mi is the author of . . ... earlier this year. 

Liberalism and Sociology, 1978. Tain McGilcurist is a Fellow of All ... J - 

• ^ - , ’ . souls College. Oxford. J- F - WatkiNb is Professor of Micro- 

r 1fl nflft Urt-L-r Sarah CoaklbV Is a lecturer an Q a B * . biology, at Tha Welsh National 

6,.*J e w .fS. 6 °whjtbraad^ iSerSy- •R # * i 8 |o,u Studies at the University Robert B. Martin’s biography of School of Medicine, Cardiff. 
SSl. £? IsKSl be announced ot Uncaster. Adberon Waugh has written a new 


poemi 
, 1979. 


**® e ? ual in *he sense of being which is Mill It is r ® ad v vith great interest and 

competent to perform many uf the and cun not be rep ’ a .ji.:|jiy W ^°y Fufler's thoughtful 

tasks that have been denied them, to put the r«spo n “ b,l,,y ‘W^etr*,. book,. Jerome Kern: 

are - nd rtm ’ ,in c »Hei- decision on ' ot di^fflund ^ (September 19). 

lively d liter cut from men ; the two Mr Puckett doesj ot nprself .agreeing with mam/ 

are coinplememary to each other, subject of ^8^* «fehilly considered critl- 

not rivals. But there is one unique has ^ Bomeibing » "J., jfl WEL. 

IUi!S l u n 1 ' c ^ can discharged Mutterschuts nl0 ^hiding' 1 

only by woman, and which handi- rnany ; but hh comrlu ^ 

fDr °»bcr duties during un the future « •“■’f *WI'. «-. con«nt,^ -.r-B **■« » i Ma 


ms uoeinc as a man ui , p . J - jgg. 

Westminster Review, October Poetic Love, isoi. 


seller in London. 


r dunes during ,„i rhe future w'“»V t |,lnP- . 

iJ T* ar j °f funttiun a doubtful «*« °L„ i! 

,Of motherhood. Dr Huf^iditur . . . emaiicipanon of hait.^ 

goes into this most important ques- Dl i|y muvemeiK «•“* JJ?pp 

tmn . ., . , kiiicd bv Its uwh suc«s.s- ^ 

Odts alt- the rebpunsiinliiv everyth ins h f s aoif 

On (lie men, and holds the since thu for^ JJ Tfce 
JIJWJ f u l9 ||! carriage, the - gained, and 'rfl 

L S,f f « !he ^ ame an *t *hp children, wjni.w know wlut, 

1 S th e f uq c fjgrt ,D 1 da i rve d by uaiyn; m. - • • ' ; '' - 


Pal dismayed to read 

MS?- B ‘ ettec fco ra 
■toting that I had 
S"-,-BBC Music 

r G ° s ^ e ’ ' vhich 
l ew Kern songs 

Kern’s 

Mb- tw22S t#i ***** ploughing 
oi your many 

to that 

Jr* rn cooperate was the BBC, 


Awards for 1980 will bo announced • ^ raviewed sho^ lh t^ Auberon Waugh has written a new 

on November 11. There are i three valentine Cunningham is die - ‘ introduction to The Selected Letters 

cotegdrles, each with , a jrite at author of Everywhere Spoken Cyril Mango’s Byzantium:, the 0 f Sydney Smith, edited by Nowell 

£2,500: Best Novel; Best Biography Against: Dissent .in the VidtOriOn Empire of New Rome was published C. Smith, which Will be published 

or Autobiography; Best .Childrens Noue1t J97S. earlier this year. . [early next year. 

SfiL.JkJjn ‘annAle^irs monw S D. J. Enright’s most recent oqllec- Edward Miller is Master of Pit*- Stanley Wells is Genera) Editor 

• SeSSSthread Wok of the Year. lion rf poems is A Faust Book]l919, william College, Cambridge, and the of the Oxford Shakespeare. 


Against: Dissent in the Vit^dridn Empire of New Rome was published C. Smith, which will be published 
Novel, 1975. earlier this year. early -next year. . 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The challenge of the sea 


3y Edward Miller 


1 1 Cl! All I) (V. UNGER ! 

Vhe Ship in the Medieval Economy 
iUO-lGOO 

' 304pp. Cmom Helm. £ 14.9^1. 

.1 8SGG4 949 X 


Not so many years ago the history 
of medieval shipping was nnt taken 
:oo seriously in some quarters : it 
was a subject suitable merely lor 
the somewhat intermittent uiteii- 


ions of Lucky Jim. Today the situa- 
tion is very different, for the his- 


lintiship of developments in ship 
design to the economic ami other 
influences conditioning tlmsc devel- 
opments and to their consequences 
in the European economy iis n 
whole. The context, moreover, is 
all Europe, mid ultimately, us Euro- 
pean horizons widened, Africa, 
the New World and tile Indies chii- 
not he ignored. The tiine-spim 
stretches over a thousand years, 
from the last days of Koine to those 
of Philip II and Elizabeth T, from 
the time when “Roman vessels were 
built like fine pieces of furniture ” 
to that of the “sturdy Spanish 
galleon . . . dipping ilirougli the 
Tropics 


:ory of shipping' is something of a 
growth industry, It has attracted 


intensive documentary research, but 
over and above that much addi- 
tional material evidence is being 
•mivlded by maritime archaeology. 
Ear this reason Richard W. Unger's 


The Ship in the Medieval Economy, 
600-1600 not only presents the fruits 


Unger’s approach, however, shares 
none of Masefield’s romantic and 
nostalgic view oE ships and the sea; 
it is severely technical, blit fur those 
lucking his exporr knowledge of 
ship construction, propulsion and 
rigging lie provides assistance in the 
form of twenty-seven pages of 


vessels and of Arab craft wliell 
Islam, loo. Look in the sea. Nut 
until around 1300 did the great 
galleys of Etnly venture out onto 
the sen-routes to llruges mid Lon* 
dun, in doing so supplementing 
their ours with iiinre sail ; and ahum 
the Mime time the Gennesu bor- 
rowed the mg design from northern 
F-nropc for hulk cargoes like wine 
mid {train mid nliim. The long- 
standing differences between Medi- 
terranean und north European ship- 
ping gave way thenceforward to 
increasing similarities. 

In many respects, however, 
northern Europe was as essentially 
conservative us the south. There, too. 


we start with oared bulges and pro- 
totype hulks nud cogs, the sailing 


600- 1600 not only presents the fruits 
of work done in many libraries, he 
also acknowledges help from the 
staffs of maritime museums in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, among 
others, and notes the useful digs, 
again among others, conducted by 
the Institute of Nautical Archaeo- 
logy at Texas A and M University. 


illustrations and diagrams. Changes 
in ship design are central to his 
story, even though conservatism in 
this matter was logical. The sea 
end its challenge did not change, 
so that design changes were apt to 
be slow, especially in the Mediter- 
ranean where ships retained many 


Dr Unger sets himself a very 
large task. His subject is the rela- 


features of their Roman prototypes 
over much of Unger's millenium. 
This- did not apply only to Italian 
ships : it was true of Byzantine 


merchant vessels with which tha 
Frisians built their commercial 
empire. From the barges developed 
the Viking Inng-ships which’ enabled 
the Scandinavians to undertake their 
remarkable voyages of exploration 
mid conquest ; while cogs and luilks 
grew Into the bulk curriers of tha 
north, until their designs were 
merged c 1400 to combine tha 
advantages of both. The great 
medieval innovation, on the other 
hand, was common to north and 
south. This was the full-rigged ship, 
n three-niaster with a system of 
rigging which could be adapted to 
a variety of vessels each suited to a 
particular purpose. It was in fact 


adapted for the car racks currying 
hulk cargoes in the Mediterranean 
or voyaging to the Indies, bir cara- 
vels crossing the Allan tic, fur 
galloons bringing American treasure 
hack (n Spain, fur the Baltic 
merchantmen that were being built 
at (iilan.sk for the I I/Os, mill finally 
in the lute sixteenth century for [ho 
fliiyt, the boat designed by the Dutch 
ns un efficient and economic hulk 
carrier. This last hunt continued in 
fact to lie l lit* mode) cargo vessel 
for Europe's expanding commerce. 
It is reasonable to regard these 
design changes, as Unger does, as 
a story of progress, nr od.iniing the 
types of vessel to the specific tasks 
each was called upon to undertake. 
In this respect the naval demands 
of govorumcnis played u purl, 
nlrhnugli there were times when 
they produced extravagance rather 
than improvement. That u l-reueh 
wur. ship had a tennis court on hoard 
did tint increase its naval capabili- 
ties and the fact that it was so lofty 
that, after one voyage, it was blown 
over on its side in a sinnu does 
not speak highly for its seaworthi- 
ness. The movement of goods, how- 
ever, and especially the movement 
of bulk goods that were difficult 
and expensive to move overland, 
were the principal demands upon 
water transport und, consequently, 
the principal economic influences 
upon ship design. The cog and the 


Seeds of Reformation 


By Gordon Leff 


parts hardly needs stating ; to 
quote the (fust-jacket, “ the seeds 


STEVEN 0ZMKNT : 

, The Age df Reform 1250-1550 
An Intellectual and Religious His- 
tory of Late Medieval and Refor- 
mation Europe., 

458pp. Yale University Press. £15.75. 
O 300 02477 0. 


of tha Reformation were sown in 
the Miridlo Ages ”. Few would dis- 
ugree ; and Osmicnt has himself in 
an earlier work helped to point the 
connection he tween later medieval 
mysticism and the more radical 
forms of sixteen tli-century dissent. 
In this book he extends it over the 
whole religious front of the tlieol- 


rlienlogy of justification by fuith 
and to defend it by successful 
revolt ugninst the papacy. He there- 
by made the Irrevocable break be- 
tween Christianity and Rome which 
liis predecessors had failed to 
achieve. 


To Oziiicnt it was the culmination 
nf the Church's refusal to relin- 


ogy of justification, spirituality und 
the place -of the Church in relation 
to both of- these and to temporal 
authority. In each the role of the 
Churah came under increasing 
attack from, [be < beginning of tha 
fourteenth century; anil with the 
mi/nre to reform itself Him ugh die 
Conciliar movement, it had nlreudv 
lost , it* effective ecumenicality by 
the ipfddJe of, the fifteenth century.' 

Luther, had ' many forerunners ; 
what ho did, which nnim of them 
had doue before, was to translate 
the widespread rejection of priestly 
mediation and outward forms mid 
the desirfc for- a more direct and 
’personal religion, into a distinctive 


fluish its hegemony whether over 
the intellect, the spirit or society. 
" The central problem of lute 
medieval intellectual and religious 
history was the mentality that had 
given birth to dm synthesis of rea- 
son, and revelation, the presump- 
tuous,. seductive vision of high 
medieval theology presumptuous 
he cause it .suliurdinntiii reason to 
revelation. Aquinas, according to 
O/incni, was its author and his con- 
ception was taken over by the Inter 
.medieval Church. Fur from being n 
!! Perfect , norm from .which later 
medieval thought strayed, the scho- 
lastic synthesis; of reason and rave* 
lutlnr. in the thiriovnih century 
was a chief spiircy of both the 
lpiclleciiiu! uiul ucclosiuvpnliikal 


■However much problems may be 
preferred to periods in studying 
’history; : relating- the' 'change- > from 


one epoch to another is itself 
among (lie mtisr in tract (tide histori- 
cal problems. • It involves operating 
on different historical wjOc- 


Iciiat hs, not leant coming to terms 
with different historiograph ico I trn- 
ilitiutisi. -The divisions in to ancient*, 
medieval,- early modern .and mod- 
urn history may Indeed be merely 
a convenience, but iho writing of 
•academic ■ history bus- largely 
evolved within thorn, .each with its 
separate expertise. Even - with ■ a- 
growing tendency to i oilier the no-* 
'man’s land -between : those bound- 
aries, few have the tcmoriiy or the 
command to do irl 


To the manor born 


Previn Ozmont is oho ' of' 'llmsq 
' few. His latest book dovol-s the In- 
tellectual "flfid rellfljiouk' History of 
.‘ the later Middle Ages and the 
i . , reformation. ’ Although 1 anything 
* ' ’like , a 1 full syittllegts bf the period 
u e tween 1250 and 1550 is probably 
<». still for off,, his bqqk will be widely 
... . welcomed.. It .Is not Only a clear 
- . .nud coherent ..substantive _ ^is tory ; 


By jolm Hatcher 


devoted tO ilieil' strulihy. A mim- 
her of studies of English villages 
* l « vo , frhbiished by scholars 

of the Toronto scfionl" under die 


ZVl* RA2I Y ~ 

Life, Marriage and Death In a 
Medieval Parish 

Economy, Society and Demography 
in Halesowen. 1270-1400 


guidance of Professor Rufus, hut 
the findings nf tho II 0 W IV. 1 VH (if 


• f® the bnok will,' therefore, have. the 
.dpuble . benefit qt 'aq authoritative 
'account both of.tjie spbjdct and the 
contemporary .state of.tHc subject. 


I6|pp, Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23252 X 


die findings of the new wave of 
English scholars, based upon a 
more sophisticated picdmdoloay 
and pursuing somewhat different 
objectives, are still awaited. This 
makes Dr Razi's achievement, being 
as it Is tho product of individual 
research for a ’Birmingham PhD 'all 
! the more creditable. 


notorious famines ami agrarian 

crisis of 1315-22 i-Heriiug oulv a 
temporary setback; followed by u 
decline d! around u half in the next 
fi>rty ye«u;s. Thu nut result was that 
the population of die manor in 1 .4110 
was approx itnatuly twenty-five per 
cent lower than h hud been in 127U. 
Demographic conditions which lay 
behind these changes are illumi- 


nated by the presentation of much 
' material' an the mnrtulily of lanaiiTs, 
the numbers of sons alive nr the 
deaths of their fathers, expectations 
af-lifoj marriage patterns and lllegi- 
imtacy. Dr Razi’s researches abo 


contemporary .ttfate of.tHc subject. 

Strictly speaking, despite the 
book’s subtitle,' the intellectual his- 


tory |s religious intellectual history 
rqthetr than 1 Che history of phikiso- 

K ncal ohd abstract ideuai ^apart 

OtQ a sUdlfiartr aF ika {(imtIm nf 


. ■ from a- summary of she -theories of 
’ Knowledge; of : Augustine',' Aquinas 
]••• and Ockham, its main - emphasis, in 
- keep™, with recent- trends- includ-- 
:l /'ing Profess© t? Ozment’s owii work, 
■’ theological,- spiritual and cede- 
> 111 fetologies I: - Separate chapters on 
1 ' these- topics together •with -one on 
■’ society _ before' 1 the- -' Reformation 
" *• form the-- Pre-Reformation-’ com- 
1 ’ pontnL 


If the titlo of this book is suggestive 
of an English equivalent of 
Emir.uniiel Le Roy Lad uric’S 
Montaillou, its contents soon 
reveal that it belongs to quite a 
different genre. Although both 
books are studies of medieval rural' 
^communities, - what ZvtRati. hi 
dLcavered -of the Jives ’ of' ■ the J 
inhabitants of the 1 twelve hamlets 
■wkh made up the large West Midi 
lands manor pf Halesowen comes 
not from their personal testitqontos 
. put from a painstaking scrutiny of 
voluminous . court . records. While 
each of the many thousands oE 
.pieces of evidence which he has 
garnered is scarcely significant -by 


. : .. Of ’necessity, within the^ limits of 
, even a hie book like this one, the 
treatment jias to be fa irl y summary, 
, .?nd also occasionally arbitrary 
, irt the selection of topics (a 
notable omission is that of any dis- 
cussion of WycJif).: The ; Refarma- 
«°n,, chapters are- both more 
• detailed and add^ a further biogra- 
phical dimension which in Luther’s 
case includes , a balanced- pud 
effective assessment of psyebaana- 
ji'sls in hinory; the most striking 
■ lack hers Is an adequate uccoont of 
Calvin's, lheokogy; :- i- 

'i. ’. l^etw^eh. two 


garnered ri scarcely significant, by ■ 
itself when they are- systematically 
gotitered together they help' to pre-. 
;tenr i mosL detailed end .illurajnaf 
ing picture of many of the niore 
fur.damcotal aspects of rural life in ' 
the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. * '• 


. The foundations of , his book are 
provided by some l,6n7 court ses- 
S'®* 1 * held' between 1270 and 1400. 

these produced over 
5,000 different names; Razi tiien 
recorded on cards ail the court 
appearances pf each ■ name. This 
wm a m asst ye ,- exercise,- but.his taak 

W *t n 4 f on ' yp BW'y teUhar 
r ^ at cent 

ot tno names appeared more tlian 
ten times, and each name appeared 
an average of fifteen times. Sudt 
frequences, I suspect, are not likely 

of En P lish manors 
■ By 8 8er *® s of proce- 
ourcs these names were converted 
fmo persons, in Itself no easy under- 
- Jf a k ' " 8 given the Inconstoncy of sur- 


sharpen the detail of our knowledge 
of the effects of harvest failure on 


poor communities by cataioguing 
nor only the incroascd mortality hut 
concomitant increases in prosecu- 
tions for diega] gleaning of curn. 


Unger’s story. 1 the «bcl 


TLS OCTOBER 31 I960: 


Oilier things, of cau,,.-. 
namnue capability.'^ 
te‘ ter .. sh >P , S instrL.? 1 ' 


improved naviSii? 

itirtnitely peV®? .g 
Munduble caserne s S 
uiix i mix to lot no 
tli hi influence pass wldil 1 '' 
f? 1 hut the rea^cSJ 
l i e fhlp perhaw a* 

clearly thuit he meS' 

E ll /! n .‘/f rfli-MbrJa 
Die Frisians in on 
indeed ; the IntegratiSS 
Sea mill Baltic regions 
unproved cog cSriBSJ 
he bringing together ^ 
mu sum hern Europe J 
Halleys sought ninth? 
ultimately, western eZ 


Conversations with Russian poets 


By Isaiah Berlin 


Lfp the summer of 1945 the British 


fronts, as of4c-n as not quoting their The potsr, his wife and his son Then 1 went to Loudon and tra- lism ? - Here he explained that li is 
least politicHl and most personal Leonid were seated round a rough veiled buck in one of our bonis, belief in personal freedom whs 


Boris Pasternak and Anna 


(-Embassy in Moscow reported that Akhmatova, who had for a long 
.Jt7w»s short-handed, especially in time Jived in a kind of iirternal 
tihe matter of officials who knew e xil ei began to receive an astanish- 


waoilen table at the back of the and shared a cabin with Shchurbu- derived from Kantian individualism 
dacha. Pasternak greeted me kov, who was then the Secretary of — Blok had misinterpreted Kunt 


warmly. He was once described ihe Writers' Union, tremendously completely in his poem Kunt. There 
hy his friend, tho poetess Marina influential, und afterwards a mem- was nothing horo in Russia nbmit 


her of Lhe Politburo. I talked un- 
ceasingly, day and night. He begged 


which lie cniild tell me. 1 musr 
realize that the clock had stopped 


me to slop and let him sleep. But in Russia (I noticed that neither he 


I went un nnd oil. Paris and Lon- nor any of the other writers 1 met 


itauM ui b » o Rll „ inn autographs, for confirmation of the graphs and from his father’s paint- don had awoken me, I could not ever used the words “Soviet 

UMnilire nnd art about which authenticity of texts, for expres- jugs. He spoke slowly In n low tenor stop. He begged for mercy hut I Union •*) in 1928 or so, when 

linenuuje «•»« ■*. .'“J; ‘ sioiws of the author’s omtude to this monotone, with a continuous, even was relentless. He must have re la tin nit with the outer world wore 


! r t Ertistl ii° thf . and' 30s! Tim The status and personal security of }mtj« each vowel was J e Jo ngated as _ 

alike had to face ciullcnF:: Bevalutlon had stimulated a great these frowned-upon poets were, in « in soma plaintive aria an an opera extremely eccentric, may have 
intensity different to (Sat waM 0 f creative energy In Russia, consequence, improved. PubQic read- Tchaikovsky, but with far more helped to save him during the Great: 
Past. Even the perennld 11-;]^ all “ the arts ; bold experimental- ings by poets, as well as uhe redt- concentrated force and tension. Purge. 


• - , . . i . me oumwi > uimuuc iu Lina iiiunmun^, wiin n tomi numm, even 

al y riia! rime 8 I «!? 0r tl,at l Jroblem - J ‘l the end this sound, something between a hum- 

8t P inipressed itself on the minds of niing und a drone, which those who 

^ Russian 25vJt d Zh S(M1,e of »he Party's leaders. met him almost always remarked 


thought me quite de-raiigoil : it may effect cut off ; the description of 


be [lint this helped me afterwards." b ' ,u and. Ills work In, for in si a nee. 


He meant, I think, that to be 
thought 1 a little mad, or at least 
extremely eccentric, may have 


the .So fin Encuclopcdia, bore no 
reference io his later life or 
writings. 


wus more active in trstinli 
sailing distances 
increased, and the ftando/ 
mcrciiil transactions aimji 
order of complexity. 1 ^ 1 ^ 
is the logical point hr fit 
tn stop ; but not Mm u 
demonstrated the sfcftw' 
tinnship, both cauuiainwi 
t ini, between ship u 4 1 
untie developments bdti fa; 
ceding millenium. 


jsm was every whore encouraged: 


the new controllers of culture did private gatherings, bad been com- 
not interfere with anything that mon in pre-re vohitinna-rv Russia. 


from memory of poeuy at Almost at once Pasternak said Pasternak then asked me if I had 


could be repraented as being a Whnt was novel was chat when n iy way back from the Anti- your expression ” he said, most un- 
"slap lo the face t0 bourgeois Pnsternak and Akhmatova reed Foscist Congress in Paris.” He then justly, A that you think that these 


“ You come from England. I was read his prose, in particular The 
in London in vhe 30s — in 1935, on Childhood of Liivers. “I see by 


-laste, whether it was Marxist or their poems, and occasionally halted 


not. The new movement In the for a word, there were always, 
-visual arts— the work of such among the vast audiences gathered 


b painters as Kandinsky, Chagall, to hear them, scares of listeners 
i, Soutine. Malevich, Klvun, Tatlin, who prompted them at once with 
\ v ihe sculptors Arkhlpenko, Pevsner, lines from works both published 
. Gabo, Lipchitz, Zadkine, of the and unpublished, and in any case 
theatre and film directors Meyer- not publicly available. No writer 


said that during the summer of that -writings are contrived, tortured, present in a state of p 
year he had suddenly receive^ a self conscious, horridly modernist — - aT| d artistic crisis’— the 
telephone call from the authorities, no, no, don’t deny It, you do think 11 DC Been changed dori 


He was interrupted by Lydia 
Seifullina. an elderly, well-known 
writer, who broke in while he was 
in mid-course: “My fate is exactly 
the some ”, she said. *• The last 
lines of the Encyclopedia article 
about me say ’Seifullina is at 
present in a state of psychological, 
and artistic crisis’ — the article has 
not been changed during die past 


hold, Vakhtangov, Tairov, Eisen- could help being moved aivd draw- 


ic.jV{/nunc lhu uuiii me numvi j|U t IJU, UUII L UCIkjr 1L, JUU UU LIU HIV — — uii.m u uvuii^ UtU 

tvho told him tdiat a congress of this, and you are absolutely right, twenty years. So far as the Soviet 
writers was in session in Paris and 3 am ashamed of them— not of my reader is concerned, I am stiH in 8 
that he was to go to it without poetry, but of iny prose— it was state 'of crisis, of suspended aniniB- 
(lelay. He sold that he had no suit- influenced by what was weakest ami Uon. We are like people in 
able clothes— . We will see to that , most muddied in the symbolist Pompeii, you and I, Boris Lcunidn- 


steln, Pudovkin — produced master- 


strength 


ronFlicts of the later Middle 
Ages ’’. Not, liowevcr, if either 
O/nieiK’s own bnok is anything to 
go by or ir developments in philo- 
sophy outside it m e considered. 

The _ separation of reason from 
revolution was an incr easing! v 
accomplished fuel In ihu fmirieenth 
century : to be seen in the hold of 
(lckhnmlsin, the linstil it v to acini- 
Iasi ici sin on the part of tliinkers 
like Fir/ralph mid Ucruou, the 
widespread spirituality, tliv opposi- 
tion to the juridical power of the 
(.’liitrch. Nor did it nccessurilv le.itl 
to conflict : the greatest eu losi.tsil- 
cul conflicts of the later Middle 
Agoi were within the Church, in 
the (heat Schism and Imiween the 
cnni'ilinr movement and popes Ily 
.the tinio he counts to a lesimii 1 nf 
ton. churucturimics of .laier medie- 
val intellectual mid religion* ltix> 
lory, Ozmi'iii uppioaches die posi- 
tion which lie has liui-n oppniing, 
ns Iw 01 Siir mi ugly acknowledge*. 

. In many ways the iiiguinetil, u< 
.so. often, is about del init ions. 
.Ozincm ■ is reacting against tin* in- 


terpret ul inn of the kith 
tli Ison, who saw itu tea i 
Ages us a period d to 
decline following the rtjoi 
the Tluinilsi syathesh 

1 n reply, thoso like Dae 
jtisllfiahly point to imponp 
iti vc achievements In tht to 
die iVgcs, even if ufter.tki 
nf the founcemh rentute 
more apparent in tte&f 
philosophy. The clius * 
later Middle Ages ha«J 

hiHTome something of hm 
B ut it is possible i» df 
much nud not to rwta 
der-mturc from the tniitw 


pieces which had a powerful impact genuine form of ho-mage. 

" SL ! JE Si Vi BSE of *• handful of poets 


■ftttfomry 8 b art 8h <»f^ ^extraordiifory «ctors, or eloquent, patriotic Jour na- organizer of tiie Congress) had 
.vitality continued to be produced. insisted on getting him invited; 


writers, not even the most populnr 


able clothes—" We will see to that ”. most mu< 
said the officials, rhey tried to fit movement 
him out in a formal morning coat years fill 
and striped trousers, a shirt with course An 
stiff cuffs and a wing collar, and p e icrsburt 
block patent leather boots, which , vnn <iei 
fitted perfectly. But he was, ® ounce d 
iu the end, allowed to gn in i n fi„n nr <> 
ordinary clothes. He was later anni i 1M - r 
told that Andr£ Malraux, the , vnH 


influenced by what was weakest and Don. We are like people in 
most muddled in the symbolist Pompeii, you and I, Boris Leoniftn- 
movoment, fashionable in those vicli, buried by ashes iu mid-sen- 

years, full of mystical chaos — of tence. And we know so little: 

course Audrey Bely was a genius- 1 - Mneter Uncle and Kipling. I know, 

Petersburg Kotik Letae w are full are dead ; but Wells, Sinclair Lewis, 

J .L! T I a. IaiiAA II .imSm V L_ . 


rnuovur g, m<ttA Licuicp mis iud *■ i huioi lniivimh 

of wonderful things — I know that, Joyce, _ Bunin, Khodnsevicb— are 
vou need not tell me — but his they nlive ? ” Pasternak looked eni- 


influence was fatal. Joyce is burr ns seel and changed the sub- 
anoiher matter — all that I wrote joct. He had been reading Proust 
then was obsessed, Forced, broken, —'French communist: friends had 


Joyce is burr ns sen and changed the sub- 
t f 'wrote ject. He had been reading Prnu.st 


deeply and so universally, especi- Malraux 


artificial, no uso [negodno] ; but sent Him the entire masterpiece — 
,n f , ni *l* in ^itea ; now j am writing something entirely he know it, he sold, and had icrt-nd 
*P e . different: something new, quite it lately. He had not then heard 


I remember meeting Sergei Eisen- a Jiy by the kind of people I spoke 


stein in 1945; he was in u state of 
•terrible depression : this was the 
result of Stalin’s condemnation of 


to in trams and trains and the 
tube, some' of whom admitted that 
they had never read a word oE thoir 
writings. The most famous and 


■ I . M t i i” t i.M _ ■ • £ m uuivicm. aumcgmiiK iicvri Mims ■«. > u *wpj l umu livl iiivii iivoi u 

authorities mat although he fully new luminous, elegant, well-pro- of Sartre or Camus, and thought 

m vl e ilnH 6 portioned [slrci'noc], classically Rule of Hemingway (."Why A-nna 

M rn p£ri. mhtor Lulf unna^ P ure Bnd . simple-wlia t Wlnckef- Andreevna ^^AJchmatoval ihinks 


. . . , . ... j. -- — ...... Babel to. Paris might cause unneces- 

,:me original vorsion or his film writings. The most famous and sarv speculation: they were very 
Vixm the ^ Terrible, because that widely worshipped of all Russian well-known Soviet writers, and 


. — -i , — ,, skihv-u u* an nuwwii nreu-Kuuwn aurioi wiiieia, hiiu 'j ,u_ ,^.- 1,1 T , 

savage ruler, tvjth whom Stalin pfiets , ras D orls Pasternak. T longed there were not many such In those j itfv, 

'identified himself, faced with the to meet him more than anv other dnys so likely to appeal to European ,s * ^ eS| ll - ,5 -* * V?*®. t0 1,6 r - e ~ 


pure and simple — what Wlnckel- Andreevna l Akhmatova] thinks 
matin wanted, yes, and Goethe ; and onytii-jng of him 1 cannot imagine ”, 
this will be my last word, my most he said). 


need to repress the tronchory of human being in the Soviet' Uninn. liberals. “ You cannot imagine how 


fury belief in the come 
of 'fuith ami reason. Infl 
there seems no reawn : *M 
race I s nf discontinuin' 
nieni should not « f 
ncivpteil. What Ir wouW-gJ 
deny ix flint the Inier 
were a -distinct 
ri-liginia. Had they not 
u«r Osment could- not 
llis bank. ■ : 3 


the honors, had^ so Stalin com- j Wll5 wnrncd Hint it wus very tliffi- ninny fi-U-britii-i were 
.iploined, boen muroprosented as a . cult to meet those whom tho • Pasternak said— “Dreiser, 
Bnun tormented io tho point of Rmhonitics did not permit to appear Malraux, Aragon, Auden, 
|P eu 2 -l B8 ^ 0( * Eisonstcin what Ht official - receptions, where Rosamond Letimahn and 


ihere’’, 

Pasternak' ■ said — “ Dreiser, • Gido, I cannot vou ’t for the complete , maifca J structure— lurid passages 
Malraux, Aragon, Audeti, Forster, accuracy of pH these words, but this wore succoedetl hy wild but always ■ 
Rosamond Lenmartn and lota ■« ts how I remember them. This pro* morveJJousJy vivid ttnd • concrete ' 


me inhered by ; I shall devote the 
rest uf nry life to il.” 


He spoke in magnificent, sin tv- 
moving periods, with occasional in- 
i ciisc nishus nf words. His talk 
uiicu oy ci i lowed tiic banks of gram- 


pi j. ■ i — . . z n l viuiviiii i t.wu;/tuvno| iruwi v 

ft Wt MD the best years of foreigners could meet only care- 


h i,- ”, 7 , «F*- lUlUiAUUIB WUIIMI Vtin VH|%r 

S« answered _ without lies!* f„i| y selected Soviet citizens- the 

w nn ■! Tlia Ifla T>»» i.n. . J . • » , ... . .11.1 


[talon “ The early 20s, That was 
jthe time. We were young and did 


others had had it very forcibly im- 
pressed upon them that it was 


Rosamond Lenmartn and lots - Of 
other terribly famous people. I 
spoke. T said to thrih 1 1 understand 


j acted work later became Doctor 


spoke. T said to thrin ‘ I understand Zhivago. He had by 1945 completed 
that this is a mooLinaof writers to a draft of a few early chapters, 
organize resistance to Fascism.- I which lie asked me to read, and 
have only one thing to say to you: ■ send to Ills *]s l ®r s l « Oxford , J did 


future workers in 
incvitubly in 
•sumo of his * 
amended and improvM w 

Trel.Mc.1 ftjwj.'ys 
are, it Is not ri 
only to special Bis. W 

aware of the 
of tilt evidence which 


hnn.iii.t7 — ■_ . , stances, i uir contrive, very emiy tai/, wciwrs vrurv jiuv™"' ,i..„ ,-ij ' 

h . V WB ° njy ? during my slay, to call upoti Paster- h«l for or agaiiwt anything. Do J' ^G d 6brgia?Vue?s 

J ,IT .. ' , • • nak at hfs country coltogo In Hie not, 1 Implore you, do not organizo. Yasltvm ^Sbldze' and ” Gedrrian 

^h^tollht^Si drilvM on ' Mosrow * W- r “I think , tfLWUtd therf L 

flt% ' loftlst zcaKts wild d e nmndod ■ jj what else could I. say ? I .thought ahvays wes. After- this he politely 

- -... I would -aet. into trouble. at home asked. mo about what was going on 


acame Doctor idingcs— end tit«o might be fol- ’ 
J45 completed -lowed by tUtrk tVoitls whou it was; 
trly chapters, difficult to follow him— ahtl then 
to reau, and ha would suddenly covno into the- 
Oxford; I did clear again.' His speech whs at all 
iqw about the times tlm-t of 'ft poict; as were hla- 
/el uiuil much , writings. Someone enco said that' 
asternak was ■ i here are pods who are poets when , 
nono . of us they write pffotry and prose- writers ; 
U8 i S w W 1 - wflon they mite prose ; others are . 


, G6orginrt ifrltera, 
e, and Georgian 
received there . he 


poets in evorytitlng- that they- write. 
Pasternak was cl poet nf genius in ' 
all 'that he did and was. As-fnr his ' 


collective' -prolciarimt art.- Then ■ * 

Etalin decided to put an end to alt I went to sec turn an a worm, «n 
IMIO poliUco-lite'rarv snuabbJes atf a ■ lit • afternoon In Sepsember -194 


Ijttie politico-literary squabbles as a ■ Ht afternoon, in Se-ptember 1945. word to me about it, 1 then or now. ; Read an 

ibeer ■ waste of time and energy— ' ‘ — 

■P. 0t »t all what was needed -for Five ^ — --r - - ■ - - 1 — , . . • . 

Writers’ Union was J a p • rr^ ' ✓"-t ' ' 

3Sa$-TuStlS?jrW- - African Tea- Ceremony 


Whac else could i-say.r i -tpougnt always was. After tms na pommy conversation, I cnmioc begin in’- 
I would get . into trotible, at home asked, me about whnt was going on ,| ascribe its ninthly. The only other • 
after, tiiar, but.no one ever said a in the West; did I know Herbert p^-son I | 1 avc r met vdw 1 talked m[ 
word to me about it,- then or now. . Read and his doctrine of persona- 1 J ie ' ^\\ced was Vli gJnki WooW, ! who : 
'• ■" i‘i- - - 1 ‘ I,- ,nrr T i -r- ‘ idodo one’s mind raca as he iHil, - 


1 Plans. The Writers' Union was 
l tt 9W in the mld-1930s to impose 
jorujodoxy. There was to be 1 no 


• and obUf orated 'onW nbrmal' vision 

• oi reality in tjib d&me exhilatrating 
end, at ilnles, terrifying wdy. 


oi me cviueift* *^^- - .S|«»2ffi.ttgument, -no disturbante of 
scd. ami he draw's jjw" » Mat t fttlndt. A dead level of con* 
number of bold Sl ‘«#'followed.'-Then came the ’ 
heat t of his — the- Groat' Piwge, the - . 

breakdown of “tletl _ show trials, the' mounting* • 

wdalth. The °, f ' 'W37'38,‘ the' wild and-, 

that tliei'u were mowing r down -.of- ■ 

in the expcttatioa*,^ rf ^«.Mviduala ^ and groups, ■ later .of * 


*«* nu-s*t KiittiHing in curn, 

pl^ad of debt, and land sales and 
< leases; 


heat! of his 

breakdown of 

wdfllth. The 

that tliei'e were 

in the txpetiatiori JiJS 

marriage, and 

of different 

rich living longer^^;^,; 
ami producing 


• The tea-garden, going io grass , was a . bright pipes once-, 
noisy with the sounds of china travelling to the music 

• of Spoons as the waiters in brand red sashes stepped out ■■ 


I- Use the word “ genius 'L ad- 
rised-ly. J am sometimes asked what 1 
I -mean by tltis bigMy evocative but - 


' along the concrete cake-walks betwkeA the fable*,-- '■ - . - 

' packed 'trays. bouncing at their chests; jmtingiike beauty ;queens: 
This.was alip.qylhoip tTie gt^deh likefi (o picture itself , 


hn.pr<erise term. ■ In answer *1- ran ' 
only soy this : the dancer -Nijinsky - 
. was once asked how he managed. to 


• leap so high. . He is reported to 
: have answered tiiat l\o snw.no greet; 


^^he Hfe of the irtlelit--. 
TC'* that time -are to be found 


7 ri- 'NwiMiBiiiy ul sur- 
names tn this period. Finally from 

i' ba » e Razi went 


Manage and Death m a 
Medieval Parish Is an important 
* Pioneering work. IF subjected to 
morough analysis manor court-rolls 
offer one of the most* premising 
paths for extending our knowledge 
of. society in the pre-industrial 


KEr' 1111 *? ■»“l °f almost 
7TO i- r esowen famtiios using the 

' She ml Ik *f n ® a, ®P lc ® 1 references in 
' < a od a further 3G4 families, 

i,i5r jbt. 

'.scsap%&aSE'-"' - 


The. potential value of theie docu- 
ments is now recognized, and in 
recent years; bands of. researchers 
and substantial fMnds have 1 been 


Razi’s findings irange over a wide 

»■ J *Mn? life bSt we 
, primarily , demographic. His r#cn.., 

cotS^H 9 *h P ° P I 4 ^j°- levels fro,li 


• snows- a 


Despite the maw of duia this Is 
not a- book which simply gathers 
and presents statistics, it contains 
a strong t bread of Interpretation aud 
argument. Indeed we have here fur- 
ther. evidence, if further evidence 
were it coded, that a greater emphasis 
on quantification docs not lessen 
tlte necessity for historical judgment. 
At every stage Razi has had to make 
decisiontrand assessments which in- 
fluence the final form of the data 
and tho deduction* that can be made 
from them. Recorded names have 
iiad to bo transformed into persons 
and populations, her in is into death 
rates, nwrclieisAnto marriage rates, 
and ag<*t have had to ho computed 
from dares of successions to hold- 
ings. EVen- higher skills have had 
to be broMht to hear dpon such 
; Cru «lal problems as how tn cnmpvrt- 
;s«e fpr tge under-recording of tlw 
poorer inhuhitunts 
■ There is much in the 

methodology adopted by Kari that 
is Certain to: prove invaluable td 


Ul essed, the {. memoirs of, for ex 

let ween strata Mandel’shtam, . 

SSro Sreated.1* M* in * ,Al 


were creaico «/ , 

res and not vitt rtI ? L ^ 

If these 
meet with- 


meet witn- 
are others 

able and 80 ®“ H S 0?t 

tn prove controver"^ ([rt ^ 
the contenuon tha jk 

differences ■ ber T n in a rked f 
families vote 
fifty per cent gro« I “ ^ a 
lion If the P3»& 

so years before ! tM « 

solely due to ® 


'.j 9®. memoirs of, for example, 
Mandel’shtam, ■ Lydia 
'■ and,- in a, differ cut 
w- in -• Akhmatova’s poem 
Jp | en , .;in 1939 Stalin called a 
CL? { ne proscriotions, Russian 


haiT VI ’ t- n «ann caneu a 

tit.;.? {he proscriptions. Russian 
likA - ’ act ®nd thought emerged 

fmkjl ®r fca - that, had been eub- 

. d to BomhnnlmAnt- ' ull-T, cnrh« 


: j n - Y “i st ?naing. bare and solitary 
4fffriii , ^dscape of ruined and 
streets. 


floating above.the grass in fish-ey?d images. 

reflecting from burning silver, dancing along a kpife, v 

tip-opped^around a sugar bbuih lt uifis the bluff ds^uran^e < * 

• ■ of cheap replaceable crockery the hedvy cups spoke it, 

squatting in fheir saucers, opening thick white lips among 

hdhey-pbts dhd diafzipan ; these frdgr ant riles secured us, 

they sweeteped the- tooth' Of the ceremony during which ....... 

the African suri itself was iaken iu*if htipg out peer, the trees 
■ nice a brass tea-gong. It said : for the moment we are all right, 
And in the form of a delicate steam oiir thanks went up 
to dll the gods of afternoon.- No one noticed when ■ 
the rain of shadows began.- They dropped from the Blue gums • 

• • spattering everything,' deepening in the grassy hollows . ' 

until they brimmed. And the grqss which had always seemed : 

..lit- .-M-.ee lin* lliifl ''tnMiiaV J.iinii h/lft 


problem In. this. . Most people when . . 
i hey - leapt *in- tho' air fiomd* down 1 


. at once,' ^Wfcy: phowld.' , yod com* 
- (town tthmedfaiely-? Stay i« the air 


a • Hule : -before you return, ,why. 
not?" he is rcDortcd- to have said.. 


yellow stuff , somehow toq hot to live, 1 forever dying back, ■ 
tons drinking it all. hi and everything that had been solid ' ; 


lion o!Trho parish j?. IM* 1 die German invasion, 

Mjearsbrfore thing hap* .. 

«ole!v due to a ra if,«ndi rteSShLi ^i 6 ' need ' 10 -achieve 
the former so dm “ n **y m the face- nf the 

overwhelmed ^8 l0 UM0 rriaxatitwt of 

Iiistiiictively one JJ L^f tr40tk 

whether there Islfa?*,?® ®nd young, particularly 

“rich” families th ^F re0 ^ers frit to 

an Impact, and ogf . JSs'jiW 35^85?!?*^ tiiem, for what they 
more o«ura«? belioved-tltese ' . 

dearth of <l*. ald C? JSS ^■IS^|B2L e '■* never be* : 

of life •"tot* f w ^ fc; ho ,d been , 

least in part 8 d ^favour by thd ,- 

rofztivdy B rWtel i n ^ . Htt ^..«dseqiient^ pp3b- : 

VEffimm* ,D . M, «&le£ly ► 
“ ; .. -.1 * ^7®“ wtera fv«n ccddiurt ^ the 5S 


was liquid and shifting. . I remember houi the old water, trucks 
did this when they hit the baking sand streets l lived on ) . \- 

the dirt leaped puckering at the big drops and drank them 
and suddenly whole streets were running; spreading. pools . 
furred in thick red dust lay everywhere like flung pelts. 


■■ricn , „ n m 

an Impart, and 

marc ussurasica 1 8tU j M 

dearth of «eor ^ 

Of Hf? a 

least, in _ 

jp3gSb*SS?ii.f^ 


furred in thick red dust lay everywhere like flung pens. 

The tea-garden is empty , silent ; Only the rust eats at the tables , 
now, the waiters are dead or in hiding, the gods of afternoon 
h/tve got down and gone indoors, or underground, ,or elsewhere. 
Only the grass is winning, its rich circuitry of yello\v roofs., 
is spreading, digging in. The evening light settles in wooes, 
a sircnv-coloured infusion that darkens as it. draws night m. . 


not ?” he it reported t« have said.. 
One- of the criteria of genius teems 
to me to .be precisely this : the ’ 
power to do san^ethlng. perfectly - 
simple and visible which ordinary 
people cannot, and knbw that ihey 1 
. cannot, do— nor do they know how 
ir is - done, or why - they cannot 
begin to do if. Pasternak at times 
ego ko In great leaps ; his itse of . 
words was the most imaginative 
that I haye ever known : ft was 
wild and very moving. There » rc # 
no doubt, many varieties of literary 
. seal! us : Eliot, Joyce, Yeats; Auden, 
Russell,' did not fin nty experience) 
talk like this, I did not wish, io . 
overstay my welcome: I left , the 
• peer.' .excited, and indeed over- 
whelmed, by his words and by hit 

personal) ly. 

After Pasternak returned to Mos- 
cow, I visited him almost weekly, 
and came to know him well. I 


cannot hope to describe lhe trans- 
forming effect of his presence, his 
voice and gestures. He talked about 
books and. wr Rent; he loved Proutt 
end was steeped in hip writings, and 
IHpsses — he had hot, at any rate 
ihe-n, read Joyce’s later work. II* 


GhrjstopherHope 
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spoke about French symbolists, and 
about Verliacren and ltilke, both of 
whom he hod met ; he greatly 
admired Rilke, both as a man and a 
writer. He was steeped in Shake- 
speare. He was dissatisfied with his 
own' translations : “I have tried to 
make Shakespeare work for me ”, 
he said, " but it hns not been a 
success." He grew up, lie said, in 
the shadow of Tolstoy — for him ait 
incomparable genius, greater than 
Dickens or Dostoevsky, a writer who 
stodd with Shakespeare and Goethe 
and .Push kip. His father, the 
painter, hatj tnkon him. to see Tol- 
stoy oil his deathbed, in 1910, at 
Astapovo. He found it impossible to 
be critical towards Tolstoy : Russia 
and Tolstoy were .one. As for 
Russian pacts, Blok was of course 
the dominant,, genius of his time, 
but he did. not fbjd him sympathetic. 


I Russia was aborted hv political 
events (the poetry of Mandel'shtam 
is anooher story). Pasternak loved 
Russia. He was prepared to forgive 
his country all her shortcomings, 
all save (die barbarism of Stalin's 
reign; but even that, in 1945, he 
regarded ns the darkness before the 
dawn which he whs straining his 
eyes to detect — the hope expressed 
in the iest chapters of Doctor 
Zhivago, He believed himself to be 
in communion with the inner life 
of the Russian people, to shuic its 
" hopes, and fears and dreams, to he 
its voice ns. iu their different fash- 
ions. Tyutchev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov and Blok had been fbv the 
time T knew hint lie conceded noth- 
ing to Nekrasov). 

In conversation with me dining 
mv' Moscow Visits, when we 'were 
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• : Burs ; ar 5 a 

kuninv. had Si? 



v 1 "Vy, 




. v 

' rh- 




Boris detests us 
“Tln-y. were TLA"* I 


’ .*»< * 


■■ *fW 


always 'alone, before n polished desk i 

on which not a book or a scrap of •£ - ' • ' ' 

bapei 1 wai to be seen, he repeated “ y • 1 

his ■ conviction that' tin ltvprf rWo \ -r "wjr'T i w ;. 


'P .. 


constructed, .ingenious, mechanical 
musical-box, a clever, cnlculming 
operator, not a poet .at air. He did 
not mention. Mandel'shtam. 'He felt 
most, tenderly towards Marina 
Tsvetaeva,.' to whom he had been 
bound, by many years qf, friendship. 

HiS feelings' towards Mayakovsky 
were- moffe' ’ ambivalent; he had 
known ‘hint well, they had be&n close 
friertds, ahti he had learnt from 
him; he was, of course, a titanic 
destroyer of old forms, but, he 
added, unlike other communists, lie 
was at all times a human being— 
but no, not a major poet, not an 
immortal god like Tyutchev or Blok, 
not even a derm-god. like Fet or 
Bely. Time had diminished hint. He 


'bapef wai to be seen, he repeated 
hls cojivlcUon that 4 lie lived close 
to the heart bf his" coup try. and 
sternly "and repeatedly denied ‘th is" 


role to Gorky and Mayakovsky, 
especially to rhe fort tier, and felt 
that he Eiad something -’ to say tn 
the rulers oF Russia, something of 
immense importance which only he 
could say, although what this was — 
he spoke of it often—' seemed dark 
| nc0 *(6rent iq me. This may 
weir nave been due to lack ' of un- 
derstanding on my part — although 
Anna Akhmatova told me that when 
he spoke in this Prophetic strain,' 
site: 'too. failed to underbLinri • 


•i 


time his friend Olea ! 
been urrested, inter™, ^latanised 1° have microfilms or 
treated, sent EfX *1* novel made, to bury them in 
five years. " Your n f 0Ul - quarters of t he globe, to 

* uy copies in Oxford, in Valpa- 
jj 0 in Tasmania, Cape Town, 
■uL Vancouver, Japan, so that 
“TJu-y were might survive even if b 

saul : ** she could ' /‘«S| clear war broke out— was he 
deny it." ot Bn d fij, , Q i V ed-to defy the Soviet authnri- 

... .. • , had he considered the conse- 

. . ... 

itsrSi sffiS STOUR'S? a 

sainV- fli t h- ^* ster n*k n g what I said was no doubt well 
his hope L e iff r M Srtloncd, that lie - mm touched 

I,i 1 , .P 0Vlat >utbdl my concern for his. own safety 

boi-fui- ^^ PaWoty, itbat of his family (this was 

mtirt vrd«!m^i»f ‘VUobW \& a trifle ironically}, but that he 

' iu',^ y i«te °pife a !wil Si he was rfoing : that I 
'urV.i.vdJ-ak a*' Pl ^ , |« 1 i worse than that importunate 
W nie.tr writer, produced!] hL Bmon wealth diplomat eleven 

He had apbk.ii to hi. 
iro>Ld, as so many Itad beee£ lit They were prepared to 'suffer, 
troy oil, by the state.- ThTwi > WS not to mention the matter 
iiilieritant'o Umaviuj....... ®|ki, I had' read the book, surely I 

rilzed what it, above all its dis- 
talnatlon, meant to him. I was 
iined Into" silence. 


by Mnurice IlnwrA, und lunged to 
meet her. In November, J‘J45, I 
went from Moscow tn Leningrad. I 
had not seen the city since 1919, 
when I was ten years old, and my 
family was allowed to return to 
our native city of Riga, the capital 
of a then independent republic. In 
Leningrad my recollections of 
childhood became fabulously vivid. 
I was inexpressibly moved by the 
look of the streets, the houses, the 
statues, the embankments, the mar- 
ketplaces. the suddenly familiar, 
still broken, railings of a little 
shop, in which samovars were 
mended, below the house in which 


could he clcnvly heard. 1 went to 
the window and looked out, and 
sa»; n man whom 1 recognized us 
Randolph Churchill. He wns stand- 
ing in the middle of the great 
court, looking like a tipsy under- 
graduate, and screaming my name. 
I stood rooted to the floor for 
some seconds. Then I collected 
myself, muttered an apology and 


ran down ihe stairs. My only 
thought was to prevent Churchill 


we had lived. The inner yard of 
the house looked as sordid and 


abandoned as it had done during 
the first years of the Revolution. 


iroyiKj, so ntany had ^ j 
troyeil, by this state.- ThK 
i ii h c r i to nee from i he' TwX ’ * ■' 
Whatever tlie dift*rtn«i > 
Mie uld and the 'new Raj 
, pic mil and iwrsecutioii of 


Mv memories of specific events, 
episodes, experiences, came be- 
tween me and the physical reality. 
It was as if I hod walked into a 
legendary city, myself at once part 
of the vivid, half-remembered 
legend, and yet, at .the same rime, 
viewing It from some outside van- 
tage-point. 


! ; y.: , 


? e WOrB cotn ,7 0n ttlSf Alter an interval, we talked 
NLuhnuss former wife Zii^Jfccut French literature, as often 
,f st . erna lf s Since our . last meeting he 

that 1 asternak was tiateisMs fed .procured Sartre’s La Nausde, 
get his novel puUIshed'iiAeMjnd found it unreadable, and its 
He hud tried to disWBdrfctalbtcenlty. revolting. Surely after 
his words were iu vain. IfFaj* four conturics of creative genius 


• - nws in vnm, ii roga tailr coniurics ui Mwuit Hcuiu* 

men t mned the matter tob i^nis great nation could not liave 
I — u was important— iiuq^- B eaded to generate literature ? Arn- 
pui iaiit— perhaps a mutt 4 H. Ron was a time-server, Duhamel, 

imH rlonflt uihn MAultl iJ . . Ki.Uahm nnupa inrnnrali/a klir 


was needed in his dav, he was what 
those titnea hod called for. Thera 
are poets, lie said, who have their 
hour, Aseov, poor Klyuev — liquida- 
ted— Sel'viu sky — even Esenin. They 
fulfil an urgent need of the day, 
tlielr gifts are of crucial importance 
to the development of poetrv in 


.* . T " V. «»•■ III U||Q Clt ■ 

these ecstatic' moods tliat he told' 
, ne_ of the .famous telephone convert 
sution with . Staliii about Maiidel 1 - 
sntani s arrest, of which many dif. 
ferfng versions circulated and’ still 
circulate, f can only reproduce the 
story as I remember that he told it 
to me in 1945. According to his 
account he was in his Moscow flat 
with his wife and son and no one 


' l ■ aim HU one 

else, when the telephone rang, and 
a voice told him ihpt it was the 


tlielr country, aud then they are no 
more ; Mayakovsky was the greatest 
of these — The Cloud in Trousers 


----- >»•« hi, it it was me 

ft. re in I m speaking, and (hot comrade 
btalin wished to speak to him. He 


■ '*■? yh . 

• u J *.■ . 

JfrJ 4 * •• 

,-. • '/./f \ 


und death, who could tAm a Riehonno, . were inconceivably 
these days? — would 1 tquu. wdlous; wns Malraux still writ- 
siuide him to hold his End) Before I could reply, one of his 
huus .seemed to me io kd*-fi«ests, a gentle, silent woman, a 
I'usternuk probably did ntriBkO®* 01, who had recently renirncd 
physically saved from hlsidf pher fifteou. years in a labour 
...... , . .'•j&mp. to which she had been cou- 

By this time we had unnlifi^uned solely for teaching 

I iiMoriuk s house. He mg nstrewlish, shyly asked whether 

lor us by the gate and let Bfltafiidous Huxley had written any- 
go m uiiihraccd me wirrab dfflng since Point Counter Point. 
xuidilui ui the eleven yearthoaffifla Virgins Woolf still lvriting? 


assurnert timt this was ah idiotic 


had its historical importance, but 
the shouting was unbearable : he 
inflated Ills talent and tortured It 
wulMt -burst. The sad rags oE the 
multi-coloured balloon still lay in 
one’s path, if. ot» ;was' a Russian. - 
H c : was Rirtbd,, ottanb, 1 Jant>,- 
cnarsc and not grown up, ami ended 
as .i pnsier-arn'st. Mayakovsky’s love 
sfl'aii's had been disasiruu.f for him 
os a man and a puet. He, Pasiciunk, 
lind loved Miiyakovsikv as u man ; 
his suicido was nnc of tho blackest 
days, of his own life. 

Pasternak was a Russian pairiut 
—his sense of his uwn historical 
connection witfi his country was 
vorv deep. He told mo, again and 
again, how glad ho was tq spend 
ms summers in the writers’ village, 
Peredulkinn, for It had once Leon 
nnrt of the esiute of that great 
Slavophil, Yury Samnnn. The true 
line -of' tradition led from the legen- 
dary ; SadkQ to the Stroganovs and 
me Kocuuosvs, to Derzhavin, 
Zhukovsky, . Tyutchev, Pushkin, 
Baratyn&Ecy, Lermontov, Pat, Annen- 
sky, to the Aksakovs. Tolstoy, 
Bunih — to_ the Slavophils, not to 
*" e 1w6ral intelligentsia, which, 
as Tolstoy .maintained, did not 
know • what man lived by. Thij 
passionate, almost obsessive, desire 
to -be thought » • (rue Russian 
writer, With roots deep in Rus- 
sian soil, was particularly ovi- 
dcnc l ■ kia negative feelings to- 
wards dils Jewish : origins. He wu 
unwilling to’ discuss the subject— 
S e X a ?.; no . t embarrassed bv ft. but 
ne disliked ii: he wished the Jews 
to disappear as a people. 


practical iokc and put down his re- 
C , e Jr:i^ e . roleplioiie rang ngnin, 


Druwinft of Anna Akhmatova, J 943 


■inj Ul v IU,,K again, 

and the voice somehow convinced 

SlSin then* nkSu liin “vhether" he accu»Tonreuuu RflKuiiT j hi s Point, and went to absurd 
was speaking to Boris Leonidovich cSusS nonVSe bulbed H, n h*' k ; n « ,l,s 1 ttt '*'*}}** wan capable 
Pasternak. ■ Pasternak said flat it too doeSSd ' Ho S. !’ f t0 ? ,,,a uf wh,l - h "•» »'«« wlm 

was mdBe_d h H . Stalin asked whether circJSat J ! h . ,m c, *. uld *« tunceive 


which we had not met, aud 
hnppenrd, must of it v#ij «H I 
stnppiMl and added, w Surely the 
i< MUiirtliing you want totqi 
me ? ” 1 suirl, with monuetai 
l.idlesMK'Sj (Hilt to say uhd 
able Miipidiiy), “ Boris Itsmim 
1 am h.ipjiy to see you kwkliij, 
well. But the nmin riling is dial pi 
have mii vived. This seemed wu, 
mil at iiliHic iu some of ui b ([h 
liiinkiiiK of t he aflti-Jewish penta 
linn nf Sidlin'* last years). Ills ho 
ilurkciird and he looked at Bieri 


had never seen a book by her, 
from an account in an old 
ch newspaper which in some 
irioug fashion hod found its 
into her ennip, she thought 
tshe might like her work. 

It is difficult to convey the plea- 
of being able to bring news of 
and literature of the outer 
Id to human * beings so 
ulnely eager to receive it, so 
likely to obtain it from any 
her source. I told her and the 
gambled company ull that 1 coulcl 

S.JM. i .!L *» l. I. 


enormously hapjiv^ihut Sipliu WflS " sko , d 1,1 ? n l « ■«*«•» u« open letter l/ivf I* 1 *ir eic'l.s^v. I 

speak ine to him ; ‘ihm he had always ' Murslial Tuklurhcvsky. j ,hl,t 1 I, l ud l,n * hi-unl 

known Hi at this would liapnen -ifmt 'T h . eB ^•■lernok rufused .mid ex- {!■”• ,e W Wlt 

(Bey must, meqt und speak, KpJak 110,1 ,l . , ° for his rufusul, ™ n , i ^ k l ! V' ‘ 1 °, v u • w,, '» . 

about matters of supremo import- l Y° lllUI, bursc HMo.lWirs, said that Ju}). , h V? ,y , . h '‘ ‘b'ciirst f.u-nil- 
SJr C0 T n S , uUl * oskod whether '? wns Ihe.noblwt and must ul * ^ n ' '! H ' lhi »- 
MandePslitam was n niustcr iiuman being whom ho had . I 1 *. J , , nd of tlm war, wh**n stir 

Pasternak reuliod ■ thut . 09 noets evc . r met> unbraced him fcrvontly • ,' V i*f , 1 el, »rniii|t from Tashkent, m 


, — — -msuiuicu kUHipoiiy Ull mill 1 tmuu 

MMl mmol : t know wluijw "if English, American, French writ- 

ijtiitkjm; ", lie will. W jut P jlip It was like speaking to the 
flunking, Buns I.eumuovicb. (Kems of shipwreck on n desert 
killin', 1 luiuw it, I know nWJBftd, <hit of! for decades from 
whet i* in ynnr mind lie «Wffijaiation. AH they hoard, they 
in 11 )ui',ikiiig voice— it w»t (PlHfoivcd as new, exciting anil 
fiii:hfcnim: dn not prerinOhjmJghtlul, Tho Gcorgiun poet Tit- 

mu m‘i* nii»r»* 1 Ifatly into jtufWfc ' Tabldze, Pastornnk’s great 
limn 1 ran into my own, ™jpoa, had perished in the Great 
am I thinking?" I wkw His widow, Nina Tnhidzc, 

niiiri* mill mure disturbed present, wmitod to know 

wurdx. " Yuu iliink—l knov tt*®etter Blinkcspeare, Ibsen und 
you iliink— illdt 1 have done sw«iif wer e still groat names In tho 
• * ■«»« mBwtern theatre. I told her that 


: his great metuphysical nights 
«?w*. CO M l ! c ,urn , m E-points in 


Increasingly repellent : Russia 


ihiiqt fur f/ient." '** l. eW ^ jBT” * . wwurc. 1 ioiu ncr umc 
Boris r.cimiiluvich M , I n Shaw had declined, but 

“ that I never conceived of iWj’® Chekhov was greatly admired 
have never heard l Me sug| s41 », , !W Often performed, and added 
unyiuie, even vs idiarit; Akhmatova had said to me 

In ihi* end lie seemed «> V 1 ! sr,e , could not understand 

Bui he wa* visibly upset. I^P^Br. ^ordiiD of Chekhov. His 

1 had assured him (fax 


1 Worship of Chekhov. His 
w woe uniformly drab. The 


1 nau wssnreu nun '"i uB, * — ■ »u. mo 

for him, nut only as * JrJF shone. No gwords 
js a free and ^dependent g Everythmg „as covered by 
being, was, among oiHhed grey mist Chekhov’s 


ion A V. lo 0,1,1 in , ‘ * ““'oiy unew, a man who ” “ :r. *■ "“V"- u * *«> pnunn. m* 

Sin lh«L, I 1 bM,, “ asfc e J h'm t l,ew sowe. Russian and claimed to ^0 question with so pji.iful an 
SrasSnt whlrJ 8 wi , *. 1 s?f or was not b f. a t™*, and visited hint occasion- °" hlB face Uut she Uci- 

famiXV pJ!!l do J l,,am read the s,,y ’ ^ did' this person insist, on fu, ] y slits had uut, nut 

egaff thkr j answered -avery possible and impossible W « »Wch his face cleared. 

sion, that he. Pasternpk. should get rqljeved. and »V-y 


His artistic taste had been formed 
V*, 1 vmJtn aqd hq remained faith- 
V* Period. 
^■inWn-rhe had 
becoming a composer 

SSfiSfrW- 10 Wbt. .1 shall 


tin thah . ■> n,iu miHnsg]||ie &CC 8 - r i* 7 iik.-aruii hu 

’ ltft ' ed - most w ” S, P"’ that he . Pasternak, should get 'rastly rolieved, and ilu.-v 

mdkspensable morning with closer tq the Party? ha did not taa , kfid ]«Mly. Hu evidumly fefi 
'' JJ. 11 ? ,,,SI happen soon, need gen tinmen, who came from needlessly, of tliesu puum, 

v 'Sftft: i- as & - t h-j * tssrtJt A 


nut dwci've tu lie rewwwrf; a.;: 

(■Mfl, but surely as * „ 

bailie for human freed**- 


“uti elan, 


ihow V s . ,,Sfnuc ‘ l on that tne other side of the world to tell . c ®eemed to him a kind uf half, 

mate ?«?,* Sp f? k ’ s,> “ 1: »W- him what to do-~^ould°I toU rile he i rIfld <« write "%c poetry 

"If ! w?rc*VndI?khi ft m- n l- ,nan , !h r ut *•'* visits were imwel- ~ tht * e was nothing he disliked 

should haw* kho wn ^btacr mT ? / 3 ,0,nised l,,at * would, but 0,0,0 i,Ue,ls ^ than this genre. 

d«ffand,hkn V«id Stalin, irf p 3 : fo ^ foer ol , JSj" 194: - \' e ;««' llJ . d «if 

down, the' receiver./ Pasternak- tried- «eu» mJ ft0n ° ' too A renewal, of Russian life as 

-23SL.' ,m : “? r * : * e * ;: liras* 'BSJta ,««r»«hS 

tailed to get rhrougfi to the leader! ■ ^ ' , r. Mr ***** seemed to him iu be— 


He took me to b,s 
lie thrust a thick 


hands : “ My book ", b ^Pj 
all filer*. It is my 
read Ii.” I read W ^ 


- uronce neard Yeats express a 
5*.- sentiment : "Chekhov 

TfuWs 1 * p f ,Jfc ° nd deaih 

.T* he does not know that 
■J«r ° f heaven is full of the 
iha. clashing of swords"). 
: ®ffl^C-ga|d that Akhmatova was 
^ nju taken. “Tell her when 
,*S . 'OTT we cannot go to Lcn- 


5j& Pasternak’s 

wife Zip^idx) ta Scriabin ' and to .tiles 

Kado.inal^r ,or Maleyich.. ;■ 
AtSS?rr«» ,s V:55 ,i3 ° ia which 

Alyiunatova; and her -contemporar- 
ies, Gumilev- and Marina . Ts vei a- 
eys. are die last great voices of the 
nineteenth century— perhaps Pas- ' 
tstuj.c occupies on inter space' be- 
tween the ’two centuries, and so, 
pci hip j, doffi Mandel’rhtarif. They 
were the last repreje-utatives of 
wliat cau only be called the second 
h' 41 } 3gWM“4**i baricallv uti- 


mrrih ' JV^anwormiug, ,,, i ls nwn 
■SSR a : ‘he Ri vultitin,, 

itself, a vast couvlymi lufynud our 
pimy moral caivgorip*. Kin h vast 


rcuo II. I rean ud mb. & «T- : SV-we cannot go to Lcn- 
duiing the following \ as ,you probably 

and when I *■» b vrtft it ^»e ^ r o m all of us 

what Ik* intended M ” Tra. ii m«!l. 7 at all Russian writers 
told me that h« bad ft® render: even Tur- 
lutlizrf eonubunlst, w0 ? IT that rime is a groat 

Ihe Italian *** cl|lW Jn, 6 thne Ibat kind of thin^ ; 


Ihe Italian SectiaQ “ ‘ f toe ~ an ° mat kind of thing ; 

radio, '. and « the .ju aJ.Qne does pot. He is u 

itciing as an a *W l . w tel ® art-j,^ 0 Very ^ 1 « s is dissolved 
muniHt Italian pubiftwr - 0 ig our answer to Flau- 

5LS “ "fc 


. particular 


Hr had as^gned ““ warn oq to say that Akh- 

[•’rlirinnili. He wished ^ ^ w woqM surely talk to me 


svanmept 


W for x; i< ,,r T i ?. rv ® h ‘w at «y-y« \ seemed to Mpoihvelyu. i wey are beyond good «»nd 

f!nr ii« ^*ii?5^ MarideIsblam was 1 h filtrated by itT "C w !l ,, * ril ' acceptance I>|- r/iectmn doul.i 

b^P^U^ea^^^ SSS 1 S33Ji LW "»«« 6* Scaled 

Without E(2 rM?B„ y EJ’i 1 ^ 4 r ? "{ *41* bemused eyes »»— f wu, V.im lLt"** 1 *"«««««. «arihqiul e% 
hot Winded S : dan odw Ihth transforming even, 

covnt^^otjwr*^ vlciJmsi Pil’ijy^ a, * ,€o f ' ,e 

.who anxinu^jCv wiitfiT Was enn* to placate * ,w eatriiugeuicm 

; ssa 


teVtaRifiif, ihe 

rdmpleie of *H h>> rppfrt^WJlo^skv^w 3 ! 
poriry was F 


i . was right about 
his novels were a 


poetry was nothing w 1 xoveis were a 

faldt jugb ihe J M,enIS Jfns the Jl!5 8,, i. a ^ture of chau- 

were, he thought, perbap^ ^ ^jpjn.-ajd hysterical religion: 
he had written)—** ’JZ, t&Mrn ^ Aad| ^evna that, and 

ivurk t« .««! V ’osfSmffi '• Jhf "!«« I »»w 

world, (« ' lay .w** 1 * !I96s* r , in . Oxford 


The city had been greatly dam- 
aged, but still in 1945 remained 
indescribably beautiful (it seemed 
wholly restored by the rime I saiw it 


again, eleven years later). I made 
my way to the Writers’ Bookshop In 
the Nevsky Prospekt. While looking 
at tbe books', I fell into casual con- 


thought was to prevent Churchill 
from coining la the room. My com- 
panion, the critic, ran after me 
anxiously. When we emerged into 
the court, Churchill came towards 
roe and greeted me effusively. 

Mr X ’ , I said mechanically, " I 
do not suppose that you -have met 
Mr Randolph Churchill ? ” The 
critic froze, his expression changed 
from bewilderment to horror, and 
he left as rapidly as he could. I 
have no notion whether I was fol- 
lowed by agents of tho secret 
police, but there could be no doubt 
that Randolph Churchill was. It 
was . this, untoward event that 
caused absurd rumours to circulate 
In Leningrad that a foreign delega- 
tion had arrived to persuade Akh- 
matova to leave Russia ; that Win- 
ston Churchill, a life-long admirer 
of the poet, was sending a special 
aircraft to take Akhmatova to Eng- 
land, and so on. 


Hint. i«r i-hc most part, silent. 
Shortly hcfoic midnight the 
Assyriutugisr k-h, nnd then 
AUimmnvfl begnn in nsk me about 
old friends ivlia had emigrated — 
some of whom J might know. (She 
was sure nf thut, she told me later. 
In personal relationships, she 
assured me,' her intuition — almost 
sccund sight — never Failed her.) I 
did indeed know some of them. Wo 
talked about the composer Artur 
Lurid, whom I had met in America 
during rhe war. He had been an 
intimate friend of hers, and had 
set to music some of her, and of 
Mandel'shtam’s, poetry. She asked 
about Boris Ani-cp, the mosaidst 
(whom 1 had never met) ; I knew 
little about him, only chat ho had 
decorated the floor of the entrance 
hall of the National Gallery in 
Loudon with the figures of cele- 
brated persons— Bert rtmd Russell, 


Virginia Woolf, Greta Garbo, Clive 
Bell, Lydia Lopokhova and the like. 
Twenty years later I was able to tell 
her that an image of herself bad 
-been added to them by An rep. 5b* 
showed me a ring with a black 


stone which Anrep had given her 
in 1917. She had, she said, met 


only one foreigner — a Pole— since 
the First World War. She asked 
after various otilier friends — 
Salomfi Andronikova, to whom 


versation with a man who was turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book of 


nocnis. He turned out to be a well- 
known critic and literarv historian. 


known critic and literary historian. 
We talked about recent events. He 
described the terrible ordeal of the 
siege of Leningrad and the martyr- 
dom and heroism of many of its 
inhabitants, and said that some had 
dice} of cold and hunger, others, 
mostly the younger ones, had sur- 
vived Some had been evacuated. I 
asked him about the fate of wrltors 


iu Leningrad. He said, " You mean 
Zoshchcnko and Akhmatova? " 


Akhmatova ta me was a figure 
from a remote past. Maurice 
Bowro, who had translated soma of 
her poems, spoke about her to me 
ns someone not heard of since the 
First World War. " Is Akhmatova 
still alive?” I asked. "Akhmatova, 
Anna Andreevna ? " lie said: "Why 
yes, of course. She lives not far 


Dom here on the Kontunka, In 
I'uniLiiniy Duin [Fouiiliiiii House} ; 


would you like m meet her? " U 


was as if I had suddenly been In- 
vited to moot Miss Christina Ros- 
seLti. 1 could hardly speak. I mum- 
bled thut I should indeed like to 
meet her. “ I shull telephone her ", 
my new acquaintance said. lie 
returned to tell me that she would 
icceivo us at three that afternoon. 
I wns to rctiirii to the bookshop, 
und we would go together: 

I returned nt the appointed hour. 
The critic and I left the bookshop, 
turned left, crossed the Anichkov 
Bridge, and turned left again, along 
the embankment of the Fontanka. 
Fountain House, the palace of the 
Sherometovs. is n magnificent late 
baroque building, with gates of 
exquisite ironwork for which Len- 
ingrad is famous, and built around 
a spacious court — not unlike the 
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a spacious court — not unlike the 

? iiadrangle of a large Oxford or 
ambridge college. We climbed up 


one of the steep, dark staircases to 
an upper floor, and were admitted 
to Akhmatova’s room. It was very 
barely furnished — virtually every- 
thing in it had, I gathered, been 
taken away — looted or sold — during 
the siege. There was a small table, 
three or four chairs, a wooden 
chest, a sofa and, above the unlit 
stove, a drawing by Modigliani. A 
stately, groy-haired lady, a white 
shawl draped about her shoulders,, 
slowly rose to greet ua. 

Anna Andreevna Akhmatova was 
immensely dignified, with unhur- 
ried gestures, a noble head, beauti- 
ful, somewhat severe features, and 
an expression of immense sadness. 
I bowed. It seemed appropriate, for 
she looked and moved like a traplc 
queen. I thanked her for receiving 
me, and said that people in tho 
West would be glad to know that 
she was in good health, for nothing 
had been heard of her for many 


Randolph, whom I had not met 
since we were undergraduates at 
Oxford, subsequently explained 
that he was m Moscow as a 
journalist on behalf of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. He 
had come to Leningrad as part of 
his assignment. On arriving at the 
Hotel Astoria. Iris first concern had 
been to get the pot of caviar which 
he had acquired into an ice-box: 
but, as he knew no Russian, and 


Mandel’shtam dedicated one of his 


most famous poems ; Stravinsky’s 
wife, Vera; the poets Vyacheslav 
Ivanov and Georgi Adamovich, 


his* interpreter had disappeared, 
his cries for .help had fmaHy 


memory, with intense emotion. 1 
rose iiml lou keel out of the window 
in cnncuiil my einbairassniem. Per- 
haps, 1 thought ' after wardsj ihui is 
how we now rciul classical Greek 
and Latin. Yet we, too, are moved 
by i lie words, which, us we pro- 
nounce i hem. might have hern 
wholly unintelligible to their 
authors and audiences. Then she 
read from her books of pnems — 
Anno Domini, The White Flock, 
Out of Six Books— " Poems like 
these, but fnr bettor than mine ", 
she said, *’ were the cause of the 
death of the best poet of our time, 
whom I loved and who loved 
me. . . *’ — whether she meant 
Gumilev or Mandel'shtam I could 
not tell, for she broke down in 


tears, . nnd could not go on read- 
ing. There are recordings of her 
rendings, and 1 shall not attempt to 
describe them. She reed the (ut that 
lime) still unfinished Poem Without 
a Hero. 1 realized even then that 
I won listening to a work of genius. 

1 do not suppose that I understood 
that many-faceted and most magical 
poem and its deeply persona] 
allusions any better than when I 
rend it now. She made lto secret 
of the fact that it was Intended as 
a kind of final memorial to her life 
as a poet, to the past of the city— 
St Petersburg — which was part of 
her being, and, in the form of a 
Twelfth-night carnival procession., 
of masked figures en travesti, to 
her friends, and. to their lives nml 
destinies and her own— a kind of 
artistic nunc dimittis before the 
inescapable end which would nut 
be long in coming. It is a myster- 
ious and deeply evocative work : a 
tumulus of learned commentary is 
inexorably rising over it. Snuii it . 
may be burled under its weight. 

Then she read the fteffuitfiii. from 
a lmnni script. She broKc off mid 
spoke of the years 1937-38, when 
both her hush and nnd her sun had 
been arrested and sent tn prisun 
camps (this was to happen again), 
nf the queues of women who waiu-il 
day nnd night, week after week, 
month lifter month, for news uf 
i heir husbands, brothers, fathers, 
sons, fur permission to send fund 
or letters to them. No news ever 
came. No messages ever re.ichcd 
them. A pall of death in life hung 
over the cities of the Soviet Union, 
whil* the torture and slaughter 


iiilUiiiii* uf inunccius were going 
on. She spoke in a dry, niuttur-nf- 
fact voice, occasionally iuteminiiug 
herself with "No, 1 cannot, Jt Is mi 
good, you coma from a society uf 
human beings, whereas here we me 
divided into human beings and 
..«**. Then a long silence r " And 
even now . . . ’*.. Sho would once 
more be silent, f asked iihout 
Mandol’shtnm: sho paused, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she begged 
me. not Lo speak of him: "After he 
slupi>ed Aleksey Tolstoy’s fine, it 
wns ull nvpr . . , **. It took some 
time for her to collect herself. 'Thin 
hi n totally chungcd voice, she. said 
"Aleksey Lula toy wore lilac xhh'ix 
d 2a ri/sse when we were in Tash- 
kent. Ho spoke of rhe marvellous 
time he and I would hava together 
when we came back. Ifoiwns r very 
gifted and interesting writer, a 
scoundrel, full of charm, and a mqa 
of stormy temperament. He is dead 
now. He was capable of anything, 
anything. He was a wild adventurer. 


I answered as best I could. She 
spoke of her visits to Paris before 
tne First World War, of her friend- 
ship with Amedeo Modigliani, 
whose drawing of her hung over 
the fireplace — one of many (the 
rest had perished during the siege). 
She described her cWldbood on Hie 


He only liked youth, power, vitality. 
He didn't finish his Peter the First 


He didn't finish his Peter the First 
because he said that he could only 
deal with Peter as a young man; 
what was he to do with all those 


people when they grew old ? * He 
tvas a kind of Dolokhov. He 


brought ddwn ■ representative a* 
the British 1 Council. She saw to Ms 
caviar and, in the course of general 
conversation, told him that I was 
in the city. He said that I might 
make an .excellent substitute in- 


half-Greck, half-barbarian, deeply 


un-Russian culture. She spoke of 
her flrle husband, the celebrated 
poet Gumilev, She was convinced 
that he had pot taken, part in the 
monarchist conspiracy for which 
he had been executed ; Gorky, who 


terpreter, and unfortunately dis- 
covered from the British Council 


lady where 1 was to be found. The 
rest followed. When he reached 


called me Annusbka. That made 
me wince, but I liked him very 
much, even thodgh ho was the cause 
. pf the death of the be^t poet of our 
lime, whom I loved arid who loved 
me" (her words were identical with 
those she had used earlier: It now 
seemed clear to me to whom, on 
both occasions, she was referring). 


It was, I think, by now about 
three In tbe morning, Sho showed 
no sign of wishing me to leave; and 


Fountain House, he adopted a 
method which had served mm well 
during his days, in Christ Church 
(his Oxford college), and, I dare 


years. “ Oh, but on article on me has 
appeared in the Dublin Review ”, 
she said, " and a thesis is being 
written about my work, I am told, 
in Bologna.” She had a friend with 


had been asked by many writers to 
intervene on his behalf, apparently 


I was far too moved and . absorbed 
to stir. She left the room and 


say, on other occasions : "and”, he 
said with a winning smile, "it 
worked”. I detached mysolf from 
him as quickly as I could, and, 
after obtaining her number from 
tho bookseller, telephoned Akhma- 
tova to : offer an explanation of my 
preoipitate departure, and to 
apologize for it. I asked If I might 
be allowed to call on her again. 
(, I shall wait for yOu at nine this 
evening ", she answered. 


«« ■•7. r.- uxr-, uses _ r , «• . «««(« 

quoted Pushkin's ib.LL jtT&s ,£ bt £* 

linn, M lay «* sle V* - \-,y it havJ P iJ 0 £k i ud Broent: she 
men, •/. get, PasternoU 8000 . t0 .answer him. 

AFiMf- the midday w f i rtf t * n his grave. In 

hi. ^ f HSJ ZiESa KWSl'S ¥% ■ft** to roe of Dos- 

in her • eye* to - di««Wf ; t,._ ■ •- ; ■; ... . ;■ - '• 


In Bologna.” She had a friend with 
her, an academic lady of some sort, 
and there was polite ■ conversation 
for some minutes. Then Akhnwtdva 
asked me about the ordeal of 
London during the bombing. I 
answered as best I could, feeling 
acutely shy and constricted by her 




2K& TiXt 

poet dc fl* WSt 


distant, somewhat . regal ; maririer. 

1 Suddenly I hoard what Sounded 
like my first name being shouted 
1 somewhere outside. 1 1 ignored this 


did nothing to save him. Shd had 
not seen him for soma time before 
his condemnation — they had been 
divorced some years before. Her 
eyes had tears in them when she 
described the harrowing circum- 
stances of his death. 


came back with a dish of boiled 
.potatoes. It was all she had, and 
she was embarrassed at the poverty 
of her hospitality. I begged her io 
let mo write down the Poem 


"Without a Hero and Requiem: she 
said there was no need for (fiat. A 


for a while— it . could only be an 
.Illusion— but the short mg became 
riouder anf), the . .word ’Isaiah • 


When I returned, a learned lady, 
an Assyrialogfct, wasrako /proBem 
and asked me a great many 

a iieslious about . English universe, 
es and ■ .. ibjrir ' •organization. 

- Akhmatova was plainly uninterested 


■ After a silence, she asked . me 
whether I would like to hear her 
poetry. But before doing this, die 
said that sho wished to recite two 
cantos from Byron’s Dori Juan to 
me, for they were relevant to what, 
would follow. Even if T had. known 

S o poem wall, I could not have 
Id wbidi cantos she. had chosen, 

; for;aWiopBh she read English fairly 
. f reel jf, her pnwiunri6tlon of R made 
it, Impossible io understand shore 
than s word or two. She dqied'her 
eyes end *pokt life lines ' from 


volume of . bar collected verse was 
due to. appear the' next February. 

. It whs all in proof. She would : send 
me a copy. The Farty, as wo know, 
ruled otherwise. She was' de- 
n6unced by Zhdanov (In a phrase 
Which he had not invented) ns “ half, 
nun, half harlot”. This put her 
boyoitd the official pale. 

We talked about Russian, litera- 
ture. . After dismissing i Chekhov 
. because, of the .absence in his world 
of heroism and martyrdom, of depth 
and .'dftrkbcss and sUb.lfmity, \<e 
talked about Anna Karenina; ’’ Why 
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did . Tolstoy make her commit af it — a longing for what had been poems of this time. It was intrinsic gifts. His compliments naturally These hell r 1 

suicide? As soon os she leaves transmuted Into art and thought— to her entire historico-philosopltical made those who received them very foundation - ^ad n, . 

Karenin, everything changes. She nature, love, death, despair and vision, from which much of her happy, but this was delusive. He intuitive 

suddenly turns into a fallen woman, martyrdom— a reality which had no poetry flowed. was a generous giver, not interested less not’ si!" 1 ,7 *erei,l 

a minima, a prosutvte. Of course history, nothing outside itself. She s , , , rh , , fter hep Iourilcv »■ the work of others; interested in elements I 

there are pages * genius, but the spoke m a calm, even voice, like a . Ji* to the oreJiofts war whan Shakespeare, of course, and Goethe, of her own ..a PWrf 

basic morality Je Msg listing. Who remote princess in exile, proud, *? „ ,‘ y , '"JJ* ^ I he French symbolists, Rilke— “ bui fate nf ?i ! d her 

punishes. Aiutaf ■ Cod ? No . not God unhappy, unapproachable, often in - j visited b offices of n ? l>e ° u f us - Bi }H ritsk y Aseev nr I’asiemak had'" 1 ™ 1 N 

—society that rame society whose words of the most . moving Phi soviet secr^r mhce whn askei Hoirovylcli, or even .in with S tali. « ,1 

hypocrisies Tolstoy is constantly de- e oquence. L" c * u se " ct 1,01 ! ce ’ w, ‘° “ sketJ Man del ‘slit a in ”. lie had written her a . ,*"* vkbo J 

noun ring. lit till end he tells us IT , - . , Her for her impressions of Rome. ^erf” 1 Elton? Xul her nwn Z h“" d sha P«« bo 3 

a T he account of die tiMreliewrf She renlicd rhnt Runic seemed to w 1 *■* . wn .mil her art pl “N 
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hypocrisies Tolstoy is constantly de- 
nouncing. In the end .he tells us 


most . moving j bc 
her 


that Anna repels even Vronsky. 
Tolstoy is lying. He knew better 
than that. The morality of Anne 
Karenina is the morality of Tol- 
stoy’s Moscow aunts, of philistine 
conventions. It Is all connected 


fate, of 

Pasternak had w£ 
with Stalin, tlie H 


By Jack P. Greene 

* .... toot studies of British ■ colonial migration to the Chesapeake and adoptability, not dependence 

If. TATE and DA\ ID L. America, this resurgence has pulled squarely within the mainstream of and inflexibility, were the qualities 

MAN (Editors) : literally hundreds of young scholars population movements within Eng- prudent parents must have sought 

in the Seventeenth fnm all over the world into the land. 10 encourage in their offspring. 


field, and, increasingly, sent them 
scurrying into relatively neglected 


Horn’s stress upon push factors 


o encourage in 
The material 


sir offspring, 
prospects .that 


this”. She spoke again »f the Rus- it, with a sober^rJ H 
siau poets she admired, Odoevsky, ness of detain I mSM 
Lermontov. Baratynsky, mid also credible. * Wfl c “ ttl *i| 


s. $26- significant research subjects. Froba- J"ki ■waueo emigrams to me ™ njJ , w.. c y 

38 1360 5 bly more important, rhe new con- Chesapeake, the causes and effects Green Can and Russell R. 

— — ' cern with the colonial. south has also of which are the subject of three Menard and anoLher _ oil burry 

, „ three Quarters of been inspired by the shifting focus pieces in this collection. In an Cout! ty, Virginia, by Kevin P. Kelly. 

" B re., tnrv the inhabi- towards social history in early ingenious contribution, Carville The more or less continuous expan- 

••S'viSiS 2* enonnSus modern British and European his- Earle, a historical geographer, Sion i of the tobacco industry from 


glo-American Society aieas including the seventeenth- mo - v derive at least in part from awaited those who could survive in 
ity of Norrh Carolina century Clie&npeake, in quest of his knowledge of the high mortality the Chesapeake is the subject of two 


t-tlllUl J 111 IIUVAI Wi . m T — mmmj - | ~ i i" I I | 

significant research subjects. Proba- which awaited emigrams to. the further essays, one on Maryland by 


tes the family. After he started l,,a, > in particular tne roam wan- return no matter whnr swiuied her vellous Akhmatova W^a i 

ing. Sophia Andreevna, but could out a Hero, which she read to mo there. The Soviet regime was the ■ . , ,, durum wWh “ 

divorce her, because divorce is a 8°* n - order of her country. 1 i n ,f *h? would ever Nmlezhdu Manta- t! 


Khlebnikov— mud but inai-. 


condemned' by society, and may be j d t d not see her on inv noxt visit , s .^° . bad lived, and will* It ,V 10 . Pacm . Without a Itero, hnved^ 

by the peasants too, he.wrbte Anna t0 the Soviet Union h/lSSG. Her w ie * ouU .dio. That is what being a 1 ’SiH Ui n,, Rbt cscupe those j,, ., ub ] ic nor °fe ■.&* 


R Vireioia took enormous modern British and European his- u*rie, s nistoncai geograpner, ,r 0n . ~ \ 

£ A. tt?tua as " ‘orical studies over rhe past twenty- offers the most compelling explana- 1617 «o 1680 meant that not only 

^en? American 8 posVessFon ’’"and five years. Such a Focus, as Tate non { yet advanced I for the high 


-t . • — j \ v • . 7 i iw me auviei union in im ncr o. , 

Karenina, and Punished Anna for son , who had been rearrestcdf had Russlan mcnnt 
leaving her husband. When he was been released from his prison romp We returns 
old, and felt guile for sull lusting curlier rliat vear, nna Pasloriwik She spoke con 


vioJeuriy after peasant girls, lie told me thui 
wrote The Kreutzer Sonata and for- v nu< aiw,.,, 


bade sex altogether.’ 


vous about seeing I 
by official order. 


i he worship of her « 
the SovieL Union trite 2 
but widespread, fe. 
know, no parallel. Hr J 


p, S.Tr rhBt «ri most points out, is far more congenial to death rate in Virginia during its servants couiu.uo wen in me ren 
Ott ntenaive, richest and most . exploitation of survivina records first two decades of settlement. ! * 0, J, S surrounding the Chesapeake. 
^"Vh? 8 Americaii Revolution it for th ® SOL,lhern colonies than was Finding that annual mortality flue- Before 1660, indeed, surviving ser- 
ing the American Resolution, it nreoccuDation with intellectual turned between 4 and 30 per cent vants, especially those fortunate 

incd only natural, as con tern- j^ gfx>r dominated colonial according to whether the pop u la- enough to acquire wives and fami- 

Eanes from Georgia to New American historiography for much tion was dispersed or concentrated lie*, often achieved substantial pro- 
Eaipshire acknowledged, that Vir- ^ tba pe4 iod from the mid-1920s to in the vicinity of Virginia’s prin- perty, with a few even acquiring 
pans had assumed the leadership mid-1960s. c »P ai settlement at Jamestown, fortunes sufficient to attain meni- 

I both the opposition to Britain ine . j. - __ i i-s- m 1— 


iinniigration slowed. Rimultan- 
enusly, improved life expectancy, 
u. more equal sex ratio, an d earlier 
nmmnges raised the birth rule. 
Together, these developments con- 
tributed to the emergence of u 
native-born majority at the end of 
[he century. at a the core of which 
was an increasingly wealthy s;»ve 
and plamarion-ownmg creole elite 
that was becoming ever' more 
sharply differentiated from people 
of less wealth. Between 1690 ami 
1710, this 6li*e both took co mrol of 
politics end began to provide more 
continuous sustained, 1 and experi- 
enced leadership. 


In a perceptive closing essay, 
arole Shammas explores ihc cul- 


Kith the opposition to Britain Earle argues that it was not. as bership in a nascent Chesapeake 

the creation of the new Amen- Wbjt te v e i' 1 so u rces ^ih i s now most ear |i er historians have con- gentry. Opportunity declined aome- 


like him, despised Turgenev. And, faithful friends, of the nobility i 
after Dostoevsky. Kafka, .whom she courage of others. She had ren 
read in English translations (“ He Chekhov, and said that at least 
wrote for me and about me” she Word No 6 he had accurately c 
told me years afterwards in Oxford cribed her situation, and that 


passive resistance k ih 
garded as unwanhydbi 


mSSE tSnjSS^Z *1 8ifVs ’ sn; kn^si^ teidriW sra andherteir,3it 

a? Shp W ™™S Msvabftl i„f[ Pllb, i! c t , aste - 1,01 ,ons lo live - Doctors had made it figure (as BeluiskmJ 
- -» aSaa ?w b ? d ,/® r ®i d “Sf ^ k ?o k ?hem f alL nCe ’- hHS - be?l1 P IU " 10 hor hcr heuri was about Herzen) iTJS 


r in the revolution : and teenth -century Chesapeake ”, 


whad accuratelv S des Ihou,ed° « £ “W*»«ky weak- Above all. she did not wish Russian lltero ur^i! 


Herzen) one of the states made more renascence which has already pro- 

■ l.. . ,Ti»: .k.m. ..n.niliwl m-aatu- HiippH cpvpinl nnrnl)li> hnnks fin 


“ deadly estaurine zone ” in which three decades. Whereas' servants 
the annual summer invasion of salt arriving between 1660 and 1680 


-“Kafka Is a greater writer than doso. He couldnothclp It llN ‘ffi, 'T\ 

even Joyce and Eliot. He did uut lations from the chiMlrni cLon imiiamrc hnvn mlnniiui i.' I? depths nf grief. She liiul 


t j- — ------ . . . ■«« "“ IC1 contaminated the water could still expect to became smull, 

gorous efforts, expanded greater duced seveiol notable books fin supply with salt, sediment, and independent landholders and minor 
Mf, or displayed more signal particular, We«ey Frank Craven s faecal materia! containing pathogens local office-holders, those who came 
itrgy. to accomplish that happy White, Red, and Black: The Seven, o£ ty „ hoic ] and dyaente ry chat after that date found themselves 
ilect ■ Similarly, following the teeiif/i-century Virginian mia floated back and forth past James- under the necessity of moving to less 
ilevement of independence, when Edmund 5. Morgan s American town with the summer tide, productive areas, such as Surry 
M American union seemed on the Mouery, American treeuom : me Typhoid, dysentery, and salt poison- County, where they lived on small 
free of collapse, \irgmiaiis again Ordeal of Colonial \ irgimoj. and is ; llgi be estimates, probably acconn- plots in ivpicnlly single-person 
“a leading, active, and Influ- now superbly represented bv tills ted for two-thirds of all deaths, households wirli little hope of ac- 
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nbuut Pushkin’s 
and about the pi 
stnrv who imp 
themes supplied 
The virtuoso, in 


ns, scarcely iaH 
Inch ihey Jived iria 
he li'CDtmnt anti 


«e 01 collapse, Virginians again ii n "« » ing, lie estimates, probably accoun- 

flE "a leading, active, Riid Influ- now superbly represented by this ted for two^hirtls of all deaths, 


Carole Shammas explores the cul- 
tural effects of die emergence nf a‘ 
creole majority among the Virginia 
dlire after 169D, The earlier, discon- 
tinuous immigrant ftiite had been 
primarily interested in making for- 
tunes and returning to England as 
quickly as material circumstances 
would permit. Stung by metropoli- 
tan condescension and anxious about 
Virginia’s almost wholly unsavoury 
reputation in England, the new 
creole 41ite selfconsciously set about 
trying to make Virginia more recog- 
nizably English and threw them- 
selves into its “improvement ” 
through the creation of towns, a 
college, a richer public life, more 
responsive and active political in- 
stitutions, and even a history, which 
provided Virginia with “a sense of 


ilie Polish poet Adam Mickiewic/. Aklimuiova told me that Stalin had „ rft u i i. , ^usiernak and I diiiniiy were very ereai. 

Pushkin’s relation to him became personally enraged by the fuel “ .i ,lam . a r lld , Tsvetnevn, .... ... , . 

umbivaleut. The Pnlisli i<«no that she had allowed mo to we stand ar the end of a lone neriml ...s.t. h , V. V ,,n .. 1,1 UIUI 1,1 


; .T - I w.,s allowed tn enteka 
! e a id iflutionslilp, iriwi, 

ship, witli I lien both, ala 
iinptMSiiiiiiliiv ])nifi>niiillr and p«i 


a!kDP' a1 P art ,‘ n bringing about ” a volume. Composed of selected and tbe subsequent redistribution quiring families or ' substantial 

”, , M , "!,5™Sff» n * er nationhl government. Such papers from a 1974 conference and n f population on to highef land and wealth, or out of the' Chesapeake 

,..? i!;n C l.? n ^^l® eneroua attention . . . to the a . [ ew commissioned pieces, the to fresh water zones between 1624 altogether to the newer colonies 

:* ?* iV n ™ Fp u‘. interest”, exclaimed John eight substantive contributions it Bnd 1634 Vought about a sharp of die Carolinas. New Jersey, or 


permanence and legitimacy ... it 
had never before . possessed ”. By 
these and other actions. Shumnina 
suggests, Virginia creoles manifes- 
ted Uieir conimitnicnt to the place 
of their nativity and finally pro- 
vided some af the most essential 
foundations for lIic achievement of 
that . proud sense of place and lire* 


to the 


few commissioned pieces, the 


LL“SSB“ ral * ntere , st "» exclaimed John eight suhstantivc contributions it and 1634 brought about a sharp of die Carolinas, New jersey, or 

001°, Burk, author of Virginia’s most cnntaliia both exemplify me kinds improvement in mortality rates. Pennsylvania. The older Chesapeake 

SiBwih* post-independence history, of sophisticated social history now . settlements now became b- funnel 

“*• "?“K ,be beginning of the nineteenth being done on early modern Anglo- .That this Improvement was insnf- for immigrants into an expanding 

rint. or hiB^ turVt » produced everywhere a phone America and collectively pro- ficient to bring mortality down even orca of the Norlh American coast. 


im'ent of tender resnecc and iust vide a lucid portrait of the first to metropolitan, much less to New . . 

ilpsf inn n Unu, an A ccnturv of social develoDmeut in England, levels is amolv revealed . Drawl ne upon his own reseat ch 


Miration How deep and wide- century of social development 
M that sentiment ran was Britain's “most ancient” area 


any intelligence 


iy manifest in the election of overseas settlement in die new »■*— v > — ■ 

[mians in eight of the ftrs? nine world. Intended to " illuminate the patterns of family life, one by ^an describes patterns of political 

ideotla terms under the new most significant aspects of the torena S. Walsh on Maryland and life generally . com^rable to those 

Srtl SnstUuiio.1 development of Anglo-American the other by Darret U. and Anita H. luu diaractenzed the aaiily Giyen 

,, society in the Chesapeake”, the Rutman mi Middlesex County, Vlr- ij 1 ® low life expectancy a and the 

4ai]V t0n i S ui nS - C ? r \ te,,lpornr ^ ap ' essays" concentrate on four major Rinia. Already drastically fiuiited deiirlh of inimigrutits with much 


in England, levels is amply revealed , Drawing upon ms own reseat cii 
of by two suggestive case studies on ;? r Maryland and that of Martin 
jw the impact of high mortality upon H- Q u,tt fo. r Virginia, David W. Jor- 


eminence which, despite the Chosn 
peake'a tenuous early hisiorv, Vir- 
ginians displayed so fully lu the 
ndpii ration of their contemporaries 
during the laic colonial and Revo- 
lutionary years. 


Berlin and Hexyl 


ierel Constitution, 


at it. i IID ut laimiv me. uiio uv :: — r . » , 

orena S. Walsh on Maryland mid Hf« generally comparable to those 
..... ,. r*_ .. - j* — that characterized the family. Given 


™ ™ sr | W tiur , n,,nd ' [,| c grip of puiliologicul 


very different. 


to Blnls; nnd, perhaps, a No on the that she wus con via 
poem nil Hie death nf The Crcr- fury, which we laid 
kyctr King, nl though that wns writ- leashed the Cold Wi 
len more than ten years before I had changed the 
Blok died. Blok liked none of the kind. She meant th 


our meeting hud li.nl srrii 


[This astonishing conteiupornry ap- 
fMatjon of Virginlu’s pre-eminent 

Ef jjj 1 an , d Revolutionary mo « a i:, v an d its social ‘ effects, men to woman among immigrants, *H »« wy«s xm ui»u™u»r«. 

fea-ica did not, however, persist ESJSmomfc oiwnuniw and the famjlies were deeply affected by cousIderabJe dlscondnuity. lack et 

Ryi beyond the Revolutionary gen- VinJirical and cultural infolica Lions frequent death of parents. In Mary- sustained and qualified leadership, 
"■Nm. Fora variety of complex J? [h c emaraence of CC land, half of all marriages had been oml the ohsonce of a governing 
»ns the colonial history of Vir- “-{j 1 * creole -xmiifiEm Hrokcn by death witliin seven yean. {I»te capable of perpetuating itself 

i, «s near neighbour Maryland, aSTumi iE In* nf ff «Scmh while in Middlesex a quarter of all from one generation lo (mother. 
Ihe other southern colonies re- SJStlSUL d 1 l ” U th children had lost one or both Almost, to the end of the century, 

ed relatively little attention In ce ? IM 7* , , . .. . j parents by the age of five, one half R ‘’ contliiuingpro B ressum ofre]a- 

fmtial construction of nn Amor- In sharp contrast to New England, ' f t , b thirleeilj and t ] ir ce lively young men, almost exclii- 
oauonal past during the nine- which i was settled mostly by j i mas- qiiarters b y twenty-one. Parental sivoly first-generation settlers ", 
* «ntury. The prolonged s . ,ve . ^ nf *V x °( religious dissidents j| catb wos suc |, on integral part presided over the polices of the 
nitment of the southern states, i™ 1 "* the single decade of the t the fabric of ]ifa , llilt H was the Clicstmeake with the “prolonged 

l 1865, to such a blatant nnd H* 30 **, the Chesapeake colonies con- f mM , children. Because ascendancy of immigrants ’• const!- 

■ ■ • t iiiiad ia fliti'o/i* larsrA MiiHiliAra nr ... . i «1*ji ninel* ilrivlnir FanhiCA 11 


development of Anglo-American the other by Darret U. and Anita H. J' uit c Da r a c t e a- ' x oa tne ranmy. en 
society in the Chesapeake”, the Rutman nn Middlesex County, Vlr- tjie low life expectancy and the 


bon. For a variety of complex 
»ns, the colonial history of Vir- 


at nil levels was distinguished by 
considerable discontinuity, lack of 
sustained and qualified leadership, 


AcmtiYit »r , i 01 ,■ ■ mnat lhh n»ftc literally »uincntlc voice, unlike nny that any. "."l? "IV" ? I" 111111 «l*V in in.- jar; ami 1*156 ", vrtiicnm 

dh/ rmt liko p.cVLJlb^, 011 ^ ? ,c ? nd '“S'slod on its truth. Hhe saw Had ever heard before. * pay «r the Isarist Sh.* IV» .«»««/ /mpreistau M 

Ll !i,i? 1 asicrnalc either. licrsulf and me os world-historical Like mnnv noeis th»l the port Nekrasov in Hi.- y^ieiday in Bril all)),** 

*55^°, ab ?! ,t Pwwrnak, personages chosen by destiny to litlle ' sense of the l auaHi > i V !3 > Mh l<1 !! nmclee,,,l, cp 'Hury hud nNu hern vulumo of Iwish Berjn)^ 
, " wed **eeply. though she Play our fateful parts in a cosmic -he often uroUm^lnriL^ “ f.?* 1 iWvWiiniem agonr ; that the pun IVriitogs, rtllted by 

and this l reflected in her and discovered ImwK witSL (HuKarth ^^2 


wliom she loved deepl/. rhciugh ihc play ^ auP fateful pariY in' TroVic "he S 
□yeva’s deaths, they were alone, "ilic Y . , 

Looking back to Antiquity 

. ci inched ea-cli other freely, but jL */ 

allowed no one tfeo tn do so. The • r "'" m - lo the very beginninos 

SSS I0 !S? £te ” Hlon 1 of cnuntlcss BvCvrllManpn ait and. occasionally, o 

map and women in the Soviet * Wiii IViangO amiquiiy, much in th 

Union who knew their verse bv - — ■ — that the philologist rec 

neart, and copied, it and dreu- ' _ - - ancient text on the b 

med «, was, a source of pride to KURT WEITZMANN : lively late copies. 

J? .s&7H. a 

«?ve. No' matter wW horrors flower U, flower; others march ofKB foKiuSL 
*^ ore ’ ^ wouJd n ev6t steadfastly in a single direction. Early Sris£» ilS 'ri 


ImBSinary lilddon death Tqr T£ ®-roSSL«fi Si 



wear neighbour Maryland, 
jj.lne other southern colonics rc- 


Lin Berwick 


I’K relatively little attention in 
initial construction of nn Amcr- 


Foreword by 
Andrew Grufckshanlc 
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arrassing anomaly as chattel ro attract large numbers of men dlod you „ gl j r than women, luting the most striking fenture 

«J marked them as deviant immigrants throughout ; the sevon- Wnlsh su gg flsls , women “were of its iwlitical life. 


^ central to, the cmorgonce iconth century. An estimated 70 to ^corded an unusually influential The picture that emerges of 

iblicnn America, while the 85 P er ce,lt wore servants imported ro i e j n managing the estate and Britain’s oldest region of American 

lent cultural hegemony of Jo meet »n expanding deniand for bringing up the children ", while, settlement during most of its first 

>rih-eastern status (which •“bour to produce tobacco, tne prin- ag t [ ie Rut mans astutely observe, century is thus one of a largely 

sa almost all of the major cipal staple of the Chesapeake. Tne omnipresence of death both immigrant society . populated mostly 

e 'training institutions in his- young English scholar, James Horn, accen t ua ted the importance of ex- by people who, having been in un- 
virtually guaranteed that us ®o several of the surviving tended kinship and quasi-kinship easy or tenuous circumstances at 


m tind V amriS!Sti« l f 1 MntM ™ cna5 ‘ Hieodoret and. Ms tali* ”. alt hough it miy be 
I«ia5uV^ SSiSl 10 paaon 7 l, ° ■“rring-puliir here k the wluiher the boejc 

that ih/nhilolngkr ^2°, s f mo way fanKIU * manuscript, Pnrisinus icon ur muril decttittM 
KffRWfi 1 5I °* which «* a ™ ft"*" C must important. medium.** 

lively late conies 1 ™ bDSIS ° f r ° U " 5 80, and «"tklns a vast number right in heWiwg. tbg.jS 
The metho * l - • of. heterogeneous miniatures wliuse nr fists copied 8*^8. 
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republican America, while the 85 P er ce,lt were servants imported ro i e ; n managing the estate nnd Britain’s oldest region of American 
Fluent cultural hegemony of Jo meet an expanding deniand for br | n gi n g up the children ", while, settlement during most of its first 
F north-eastern status (which *“bour to produce tobacco, tno prin- ag t [ ie Rutman* astutely observe, century is thus one of a largely 


ill I “ nt«iu» irviiicn , , — f , — - - , ■ _ tu iiib nuiman* i 

J*wed almost all of the major ci P al *«P*e of the Chesapeake. The ^ omnipresence 


“J*®*® training institutions in his- y° u «8 E"8l«h scholar, James Horn 
F) virtually guaranteed that " as used several of the surviving 
wean history would continue to JislB servants who left London 


connections as refuges for orphaned home, had joined the vast Internal 

IMJ t ! ..II 1 » ■ . ! C 1! -L I J 


; copica Ji 

oFiea than they 


ven^eenth -century Chesapeake, If _ °f , ihkt. emigration. What he reil ^Trhout naturaf parents both material and 
constitutes an introduction to ftads, briefly, is that tfic servants colonies, parental control and sexual tlaliy. The 


- • ltei mST 1 !.' "" wniqn i msiaiy oroncai. M event I pictures, 

fSlnlc - surmnarhe as however, relate to ecclnfestfral 


She spoke of her childhood. second kind. As a young man sition Ifi.crouldc^ Bnn u^°‘ « to where they 

■her marriages, her reiauonships ,n he , riin s * ems have decided but was ucSnal J ’ fr0m ’ A ^ p!yinfi h 
-with Others, the rich artistic h* wanted to do. and change of SS ,,y a n,a ™ «*««■ . 

lififr itt r RiktArtiu i m .■ i hd pursued the same course for Lbs - lorinar to redrrsnse a firaolur nprniupHi 


the West,; 


vever, relate to ecclesiastical improbable and te IfJJg 
nts of the fourth century and to that may not betWjv 
awry of the emperor Julian, following it lo ,W ^ BTS 
ce iliey are not explained bv *he Impresitoa SLjj 
sgory’s text, the question arises painters were 
to where they have been taken lw«ft*s*or* of Art 
m. Applying hk method. Weit/- Hid *hey nuafffP ^ t 

nn discovers that the icono- »e elung out nw*** p ^oS 


social status substan- 


volume, the establishment of a were young (fifteen to twenty-four, a 
» school of historical studies at majority being between twenty and 
Hopkins University in Mary- twenty-dne and male (ranging from 
me mid-1870s yielded over six to two and a half mates for 
nil?* i ott y y ear> . several mono- every female). Drawn from a broad 
•PM. ort various aspects of the cross-section of English society, 
By of colonial Virginia and about half of them were minors or 

^iand. 8 L u , nr l rai .e " u M1a fha rmet 


colonies, parental control and sexual tialiy. The names they gave to 
mores were weak, and autonomy the places in which they lived be- 


Clean Sheets 


trayed their desire to re-create in 
America something resembling the 
society they had left! behind. 

But tha excess oE men over 


far to, Him a different approach 


«SSSitS«- ?P ?S l - * r * vh J? peculiarities of il.c'pictufM «d U*ey 6f« 

SSI? . «*» "g «n *» from lh. nan,. ««?»»* « 


Late on Sundap.ni&ht 
' We turn out lights > 


woman, late age of marriage, high 
death rates, heavy coneentrattoh 
upon;, producing ; tobdedo • bn . • ijk- 
pCrsed - pWntariohs, ' and rough 


;«■**!!■» *■ imgrwm , sv . ’ssrs&ssi ^ iaarsi & wssm 


W 1 !^ on ^ be ^ wriring in must ^ assumed if !«' ii ^frefore coockides ihot there once 

died largely, ignored br S*? 1 © ^ R must ; be admitted vented for a dlffarenr iL*~wiu Illustrated copies of all a««w*v«*T B 

editors end Critics, ^ a groat forgot. that hb. German and his English accounted more fuii« l> fikf e Sn ??*»?* **** f«ws and that theae were Sooomen end ?J^[bua3r*dJ 

^ prtcllo.n, ta.rcl.«»,.b!e. p.rricul.?,.-"’ ,ull » for *" “ f "« »ei. directly faS, .«! 1 

W bwatknv Lenfiigrad, Weitmwr.nU fi.i a ....j.. ^ painter of die Park Cnvorv. awihors, h.lw LS^hrtlfK 


departments of history in vet acquired much stake in society, 
Sion M m Philadelphia north to they came from a multitude of dif- 
”® r « despite publication of fer. ent pj«es mostly within a .forty - 
rt T « U r UlB . ltdi, *e works by scholars mile radius of the port of embarka- 
Loui* B. Wright and Wesley tion. Perhaps because nf the nature 

KSL-S? 1 ®**- this situation erf his data, Horn nuts heavy eropho- 

KSL. 1 "W over die following sis on push factors, Inc uding 
P^totury. contraction of the agrarian labour 

yrf®4» a* Tate sueeests. on lv market, decline of the cloth indus- 
E* the past flfteen^-shas ?hl try, personal tragedy (particularly 

iS S loss of parents), and harvest 
the Chesapeake roSies' failure, . at . the expense jrf :P uH 
Itertcuh,. proceed aVS^S in the decision to emigrate, 

b nearly as inten- He argues, persuasively that 


Close doors, square off 
The straggling ends 


equality among free people made 
it extremely difficult: for them to 




but the graves 
it ^vas Kite Hte 
’.fire, the few' 
.the demlatiou' 


tJlLS!?- Sffte- iifeJi-'v.. ^Srt^SBs « 'a**...*- 


the". 

i gsn«s s ;sr!ws 


Undeniably, P 


Of an untidy da p 
Unsatisfactory week. 


harvest 
if puH 


And fast thing 
(Nearly forgotten) 

I open a window 
To bring in the washing. 


replicate traditional patterns of 
English social, family, and pollliral 
Hfe.- The editors and several of 
the contributors emphasize' the 
“fragile character" o£ thlg society. 
But from the contents ,of tins 
volume ftagillty would seem to be 
less descriptive than - improvisa- 
tionaj and contingent. For., the 
single most powerful impression 


When Eamonn Andrews 
opened Ihe pages of his 
famous red book on gist 
December 1977 millions of 
viewers to Thames 
Television's Thle fs YquT 
Life were Introduced lo an 
exciting and courageous 
young lady. Un Berwick — 
a spastic who is also blind 
— is a vital person whose 
story kept viewers glued io. 
their screens. Now, in 
Undefeated she writes of 
the trials, the . 
disappointments, the fears 
and above all, the triumphs 
In her life. It fs not a sad 
story. It Is one of 
determination and 
Inspiration and through It 
all Un remains undefeated. 


Chesapeake colonies’ failure, « me expense j* pui 

tw:eeSdVt“>JS facwr* in the decSsiDn “ 


cl. i i7r°7“ 4 1 M.icnHK or inc ear IV 

Slit k * tec - ceitturyvLlies in fconc 

Joag- iconography uer 'f 


f t«s over 

i not body PfOuivt. 1 . ^ 


come down lo^us, especially those has hod Pty* 


aown ip especially ihoso bta hqd mg" £71* W 
■' r!— Jj 1 ^ . >rc-lcCHtoetB*ilc • period, &t nrofcX* 

: 3J5*** 11 * titty proportion of high ^^iSTeHi' 


. coioa^l south is in port a and countryside into Jocite orlrtn 
a Powerful centres and suggests .that the 
r|^xl^i io £ re « In America’s decision to leave the 

na/fJEJS years since the usually occurred not when a penon 

ff te V& 1 * 1 War. Intimately left home but after he Had airired 
Surtfe *H?WWtoier« in Wif- in London or elsewhere, and found 
in the nrid-lMOi little ' opporiuntiy. Along wllr h» 


The sheets hang . 
Between the roofs 
Straight, white and clean 
Like omens. of a new 
Beginning. Fine rain 
Tingles on my wrist. 

I haul the sheets 
Damp and cold 
Into my arms. . . . 


one 1 takas away from these essays 
is of the resourcefulness and resili- 


is of the resourcefulness and resili- 
ence of the Chesapeake'* nfw 
inhabitants In adapting old habits 
and institutions to such profoundly 
different circumstances. 


As many, of the essays emphasize, 
the Chesapeake colonies lost much 
of their contingent character after 


1675 when they gradually began 
to undergo a profound social trans- 
flormition. As black: slavery slowly 
began to displace servitude, as the 
predominant form of labour 
.between 1680 aqd 1720 apd oppor- 
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Wofjtf: for Hio dhronicte* 


Vicki Feaver 


wienies, .rti! pUcw ihe 


tunitv ior new settlers, to acquire 
land in older settled areas declirtea. 
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An evangelist used to bring his 
slidej of Pilgrim's Progress to show 
til rough my grandfather's magic 
lantern. The avangolist was awk- 
word and seedy In our drawing- 
room, usiug our olectiicity, our 
projector j yet he had the passion 
and in their shiny wooden box the 
pictures. We were all Christian, 
not to say Puritan; but wlierens 
to those grandparents, Jem tied in 


“ die wars of truth”, flunynn ivns 
a remarkable thinker and his hook 
a splendid lesson, to the evangelist 
Pilgrim’s Progress was, I think, 
the image of life itself, and Bunyan 
file man he would be if the world 
allowed. The slides were gorgeous: 
Apollyon, green and magenta, scaly 
in the Vnlley of the Shadow ; the 
masonry of Doubting Castle loomed. 
Giant Despair glowered ; even the 
Delectable Mountains, a little 
Sabbatarian In atmosphere, glowed 
with sheeps 1 wool and the wings 
of Shining Ones. In spite of our 
monotheism, the lantern projected 
on to the drawing-room wall a 
dyadic world: each foe or sinner, 
wreathed in snakes or .smoke, was 


In the other allegoriei they go 
under. When they survive it is by 
a comic force, buoyed up on irre- 

J >ressible human traits. We rcmein- 
>er Mr Worldly Wiseman, not his 
refutation, just as in Herbert's 
“ Quip ” wc remember “ brave Glory 
puffing by/Iu silks that whistled, 
who but he ? '* Hilt in the poems 
the archetypes nud the comics have 
fallen away. We arc left with tint 
burden of doctrine, the reiteration 
of a message. 

It is not good news: “ worthless 
silly I” sings. Christian after van- 
quishing Apollyon. There is n 
dominant vocabulary of ublianiiuii ; 

” duty ", “ must ", “ take Iiccd ", 
“ circumspect ", " learn to mend”, 
"do not" all in one emblem in tha 
Book for. Boys and Girls. The intru- 
sive do of ,T So his poor Soul doth 
faint owny . . . Death doth still at 
him Joy” — Is not mere clumsiness 
bur i»trr of rlie assertion, like (lie 
ubiquitous let construct ion : " let 
this sink down into thy heart 1 '. 
Bunyan presses on the past tense, 
asserting historicity as in the creed: 
"Condemn'd he was . . . Scourg'd 
with whips his preciuus body were 

. . . His IlfmH W3C pPAwil’rl 11 • nnrl 


. • . His bead was crown’d " ; and 
equally upon the future ; so that the 
song Christiana heard in the grove, 
so familiar, can be a motto: 

His truth at all times firmly stood: 
And shall from Age to Age endure. 
Hence, 

Here little, and hereafter Bliss, 

Is best from Age to Age. 

It's obvious enough that the 


assertion of muld -generating 

authority and the deferment of 
gratification can he seen us symp- 
toms oE the paranoid, whether puri- 
tan or political. Its effect is to 
leavo a gap in the middle, in the 
here and now. This gup has in be 
filled with even more primevul law 
and order, unit even more fiiLiirc 
riches. 

The poems are riveted with 
quotut luns fruni the Bible, as if the 
mere mention of a puinegniinitu or 
a lamb will, like u concept quoted 
out of Marx, hold the world 
together in sense. Su it will, for n 
time. Without theory, the puople 
perish. These were churiicieristics 
tqo of the spontii neons sermons 
uttered In the “meetings" I used 
ta attend, characteristics of the 
evangelist with the slides. Like 
Bunyan, those men were using that 
channel to give them authority in a 
world that in other ways re legated 
them. Now even that is nearly 
gono. Ordinary people have no 
access to any world-myth, or to the 
media that carry It, except us con- 
sumers. There are no cnmnian 
preachers now, only broadcasters 
and journalists. Puritanism always 
seems to remind us of the crisis 
of the media. Of course our media 
sometimes enrich 'their audience, 
and contrariwise although people of 
Bunyan’s time had fuller access to 
their media they were writing in 
circumstances that also produced 
Bedford gaol, the Boston pillory 
ond the Act of Uniformity itself 
— which effectively silenced them. 


One of the reasons why at differ- the frailty of »■« [A foot in the door 

ent periods the media become .signal bv their *2?? I "I HiL ■ u . .. ... . , . 

oppressive is perhaps tluit wo con- yuii icwiitod L. devi jn« STS to his audience the historical reality 

mve at overvaluing “writing ” and what we "cofld "n* Fla V id Trntfer physica lay— i of a long-dead 

undervaluing insight, rhythm, song, shared with him 1 rouer saviour? 

speech. So in an early poeiu Bimvuii _ "' gv -_t : There is some 

con write : 1 croups Wiitine’ u i- 1 " poignant about his n 

Sweet Jesus though our sins to us he Psychotic activity. Bat H0GER story of the disciple 

i j..,.. .seems 1 m :» 1 "*»IBARMCK (Editors). 1 H nfi r ka itnra 


tract. The hand which places ihis 
or any other tract in context has 
perhaps become a bit too steady. 


torments of hell in A Few Sighs. 
John Gibbs advises the reader to 


can write : 

Sweet Jesus though our sins to us 


i.tgtit seems to bo in using *.& 
That wo can curry them with plea- V l ' urul ic defence, a wav n< 
sure, yet >»K w hut you want vRg 1 


There is something rather 
tignant about his recourse to the 
ory of the disciple Thomas, who 
would not be perswaded by the 


sure, yet 

They nunlc thoe groan, uiul did tlioo 
sorely fright, 

Before the Spent' with thy bruit 
Blood was wet. 


[The Miscellaneous Works of John others that they had seen the Lord, 


Wlmt hast thou there, 


Plumbs? How? Yes Sir u 
It bought W SO. IwronJ 


nuayan 
[Volume I 

yffome Gospel-Truths Opened 


except he did also see in his hands 
the print of the Nalles, and put his 
fingers into the print of the Naiies, 


II nought 'twos so, becaasia 
But the tune is Herbert's, the margin ^ l" 1 ' didst them out thy fa!| 

cites three texts, and lie continues 11,0 H °y BOOS from b* JR02». uirciwran rr»s; uxiora A( V 

the poem with their authority, mu w| . . , %*VnJarsily Press. £25. i effr?* TaSnJjf 

his own. There m e flickers of mito- l» counts better rfftO » 812730 8 £e y epicod« and to 

levelling. WiIi ’S, 1 nng^ Bmijm! How rich tl.o poem JS™* ■ >° U n h . aV ? "" “ ru “ , * r - 

usks, from the slinking* of fear ihut encmintor between felf Jfeintn ^ et was W)Iy a story, media 

Death brings? need, youth and an fiS#* 1 * ^ by the written word. Twice mr 


fa Vindication of Some Gospel and thrust his hand into his side”. 
[Truths Opened Having thrust his hand into Christ’s 

body ? Thomas declared himself 


Few Sighs From Hell 


boo. Clarendon Press: Oxford “SEE! - *, h « could ■ a 1 sk .. f ° r 

frsjL r«ii« Press £25 evidence of a more material kind. 

Oft 812730 8 Bunyan was clearly fascinated by 


It seems clear that Bunyan's writ- 
ings _ could be, and were, put to 
political use. Allegorical tales of 
struggle against immense odds and 
eventual triumph fined the circum- 
stances and the aspirations of radi- 
cals from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. It seems 
equal!/ clear that there were limits 
to his desire for change in this 
world, for paradise now : he feared 


** nut on boivcls of mercy and pitty " 
when contemn la tins the fate of the 


didactic framework. At one point 
the two characters, Wiseman and 


Bunyan was clearly fascinated by 
the episode, and returned to it 
several times. The evidence it spoke 


the Ranters, and disapproved of the 
Fifth Monarchists. A Few Sighs 


of was unanswerable, and would 
surely lay to rest die severest 


But how much more then when lie un ‘l, words and food; fa 


H«.w riph ^ More you have quite realized what doubts of the spiritual smuggler. 

cnciMtntor botWMn™ w "ex t e nd s ? i n t n ' na r a s r □ nhs * et was 0l l Iy a stojy. mediated 

need, youth and ago rill . e wWch by tbe written’ word. Twice medi- 

u n, i .. i. j rr H *. M ! w *i|fci»nd ensures that you have absorbed .'j tar . . tha uikh^., 


comes won’t stay in that here aoda*, 
lo sniffle with thy Heart ; imist have olght lines aj 

To bind with Thread thy Tues nud “bout the transiiorhms tfa 
' Thumbs. Honda— much as that g msZ 

And fetch thee in his Cart. mine used to parade (tifo 

And in Hell ; evangelical niissfoos in feu 

The floods run trickling down their w 11 !* enormous carding 

face, '“d Pamted letters, h tkr a 
T heir hearts do prick and ake. "iriq girl and boy ixtifa 

While they lament their wofull case, w|,, { ,n B a,, d the lint thtj n»4 
Their loins totter and shake. -I 1 !?* 1 , some theobKi <,» 


and ensures mat you nave aosoroea B£ed jn fKt . b the bH>Hcil1 ep i so d e 
die interesting bits . wi thout tu rn . ng and then by B J nyan . s commentary. 


A fcU ,. n>l nL |L a ■■■« tHBlI U¥ UUIIJdll a kQIlllllCIIUll Y. 

*a page. 5 bia “f b ‘ b f, Some Gospel-Truths Opened tries 

Uheir pitch is fast and enveloping. despe| . Hte ] y t0 dispel that media- 
'll 1 what you are about to read tion , 0 

ow the achins certaintv 


from Hell is none too respectful 
towards the idle and selfish ricfa ; at 
the same time, it emphasizes that 
wealth nnd poverty stand for the 
metaphysical extremes of appear- 
ance and reality (" that condition 
that is the saddest condition, accord- 
ing to outward appearance is oft 
times tthe most excellent **). The 
rich represent those who live by 
appearances ► “So that though 
Christ doth. SBy, There was a cer- 


gonris — much as that wbat X 0U . fnhn tiDn * t0 boi ‘ row li, e aching certainty 

mine used to wdfdST ^ ‘ to J |SS of P hysicB ‘ evidence. "But we are 

evangelical missLTfaft#;® ]*} “be not *dis- a!l BS ,. an U nc jf an thin 8”. » b « Bible 

with enormous carh for that word that saySl a “ d L fll1 our righteousnesses 

had painted lm •* Lien ’ittZift 


lilrlo girl and boy 


^Itvay not fasten upon thy heart in Bunyan's version of the last phrase, 
'■•one page, may in another . «« menstruous ragges ”, increases its 

Such' traces had to hustle, human specificity. The written word 
Addressing a large but volatile may be our only means of proving 

r fl" A f 01 ■ ni'OIVI O frit a aUiiaIhmI _ C AL ■ _ U.'n. 


balanced by a Faithful nr Hopeful, 
Mr Standfast or Captain Greatlieart. 

It is this casting of spiritual 
allegory into the shape of a few 
fanulinr archetypes looted in the 
secular soul that was Diiiiynn's 
genius. The conversations are a bore 
but thb narrative Structure of picar- 
esqiio dream is itself like a magic- 


Putting in the meanings 


Their loins totter and shake s l ,e|t *»»"« theohii w| [ Such tracts iwd to "“ti*. human ■peciiinty. The written word 

Kt ’ GRACK. perhops, or&S ^dressing a large but volatile may be pur only means of proving 

Wet, graftle, timer: it’s not just which lie preached Ciudience on matters of supreme the physical existence of Christ, but 

that they "realize" for the render pro ached behind [tea i'tpi ritual or political importance, physical existence is in turn needed 

the slippery spe.ir, the heart .muck, iheir heads bodies and * Wy could not afford to. bp less to "prove" the written word. 

: SUS d SSJS , A , 3 » x-g- -J- 5 -; 

annaeoii QiniAmipri h r iimf rasa!' Si&lis fiQiii Htill hi e of b different 


By Iain McGilchrist 


lantern show: out ro the lights, and 
here are the devils and the. Invcs, 
dungeon, slough and hill of the 
inner life nil with permission to 
exist and be named. It is the struc- 
ture of Dante and of Alice but iho 
landscape of England and (as 
Graham Midgley . indicates about 
some of th* Odoms) the! jjl$t at Eng-, 
hili folklorb. 


DAVID SIMPSON ; 

Irony and Authority In Romantic 
Poetry 

267pp. Macmillan. £12. 

0 333 259106 


H Liny mi’s poems are here splen- 
didly printed, nud Mr Miifglry 


iimoduces them with conijiri'iiciisii'a 
syniparliy. Lt is n little awkwind iliac 


The theoretical starting-point for 
this book, moat sucoincily expressed 
ini pages before ii« close, is uncoil- 
temiuus. " RugliNli Koniiiiilii- irony, 
bruiiilly put, consists in ihc simlit'd 
iivoidunce on the artist's |uri of 


tii« liiblioRraphicnl details uru separ- 


ate for eucli noetic luxt, wiEhout a 
ro n siifi dated list; liiu this is the 


(iulcrininiitu meuninus, even he micIi 
times as lie might wish m encotuagu 


hour ", lIi is may be on infelicitous 
inversion of word onlor, but not of 
the laws of physics. When sense 
does not preclude such speculations, 
the principle of economy often docs. 
We do not need to pundcr whether 
tile Una “I met a lady in the 
mends" "touches on" the Middle 
lMtgllsh Form of the verb '* to 
dream" in order tn reach the con- 
clusion that the event lies "within 
the dream experience, that ainbiau- 
oiis realm where the question of the 
precise mediation of subject and 
object is always problfin.il if, p t -f. 

■ I* 5 * • Cv, ' n lUH'eis.irily iinaiiMvci-- 
iiblc (In any case nu* metie is an 
impersonal intransitive.) And so 
(lie examples can be multiplied, 


which ins l.ini'iingc dues in fact, by re suit receive nn defhiie m 
u sort or highly con i rolled indvier. you may conclude that & 
iniimcy, invitu die reader inin dm liucmisu of a systematic udm 
crciitive process, is perhups as in- of indeierininacy on. then) 
scnituble ns it is celebrated. For pan. But uuderstandiag^uiH 
any auinnr mmiiiuiniiig Simpson's well unmigli io know 
tticsls Hus must be a vital topic in linns will yield results is ami 
explore. Yet since lie describes die hall dm critic's task.- In lIu! 
vkiousiicss of poetic dirdon, which it oppeors nut that tbe thettyi 
wordswoctli rejected, iis lying in die from an understanding 4 


price which indicates a captive 
jnarket. 

Every age has its own edition 


are solemn realities ", But the 
Oxford edition nervelessly places it 
in its sociul and political context. 


of Bunyen (or Milton, or Winstan- we are told about the wages of 
ley) — a process which lias to do agricultural workers, and about life- 
wth the production and distribu- oxpectancv and uer-ucre valuation 


nth the production and distribu- oxpcctancy and per-ucre valuation 
iqn of texts, but also with mterpre- j n seventeenth- century Bedfordshire, 
^be framing. For Bunyan: This sense of the text os a gauge 

Charley Doe fit 1692, George Offor from which the features of a par- 

• IfiO an/I hash tUn II v Fot*H .‘...1... I. ■ ■ _ _i . _ ■ 


1-1853, and now the Oxford dcular historical moment can be 
nglish Texts Edition, of which rea d off characterizes the modern 


tain rich man, yet you must under- 
stand he meaneth all the ungodly, 
rich or poor". John Gibbs hurried 
to underline the quietist implica- 
tion: "be satisfied with thy present- 
condition, though it be afflictive". 

The politics of the text reside in 
the rhetorical strategies it deploys : 
the way it makes- available for poli- 
tical use Implications which at the 
same time it will not openly avow. 
There is a movement towards, and 
then away : a pressure wlihin 

images which, instead of remaining 
concentrated, is dispersed by what 
fallows. At this point, one begins 
tn wonder about 'SharroCk’s “ liter- - 
ary student”, tha reader least likely 
to show up. Surely the rhetorical 
strategies deployed by Bunyan 
would yield most readily to the kind 
oE analysis oE the relation between 
text and- reader now common- 
place In literary studies ? 
For the contextual approach to 
Bunyan has tended ro encourage a 
rather cursory treatment of the 
** literariness " of his minor works : 
a mention of his use of dialogue. 


when contemplating ihc fate of the 
damned. But those bowels had 
better not be too squeamish: 

Set case you should take a man, 
and tie him to a stake, and witn 
red hot Pincers, pinch off his 
flesh by little pieces for two or 
three years together, and at last, 
when the poor man cryes out for 
ease and help, the tormentors 
answer, Nay, but besides all this, 
you must be handled worse. We 
will serve you thus these 20-years 
together, and after that we will 
fill your mangled body full of 
scalding lead, and run you 
through with a red hot spit, 
would not this be lamentable ? 
yet this is but a flea-biting to die 
sorrows of these that go to 
hall. ... 

The similitude is negative. The very 
fact that 'it is not adequate to its 
referent (the torments of hell) 
means that — like Milton descrip- 
tion of Satan's shield and spear in 
Paradise Lost — it develops a life of 
its own. A detailed and -intimate 
description of what happens in this 
world must compensate for the im- 
possibility of describing the othet- 
world, and in doing so it almost 
evolves its own autonomous fas- 
cination. ' 


Attentive, start swopping stories 
about suicide. One tells of a barber 


who cut his throat, "and ihen put 
his head out of his chamber win- 
dow, to show the neighbours what he 
had done The other is not 
impressed ; “ I can tell yeu a more 
dreadful thing than this; I mean as 
to tbe manner of doing the faci 
And it has to be admitted that 'he 
can. Twelve years ago, he savs, a 
man called John Cox stabbed him- 
self with a razor ; 


\Vhen he had turned him of bis 
back to the wall, the blood ran 
nut of his belly as out of a bowl, 
and soaked quite through the bed 


to the boards, and through chinks 
of the boards it ran pouring down 
to the ground. Some said that 
when the neighbours came to see 


him, he lay groping with his Harm 
In his bowels, reaching upward, 
as was thought, that he might 


But only almost, because at this 
point it is anchored within a didac- 
tic protocol. It ia a recognized 
rhetorical effect, which Bunyan 
elsewhere terms “ a use of terror ”. 
Thus we find a, particularly blood- 
thirsty passage in The Greatness of 
the Soul prefaced . by 'the k Casual 
remark that “ since I art upon this 


have pulled or cut out his heart. 
It was said, also, that same of 
liis liver had been by him tom 
out end cast - upon the boards, 
and that many of his guts hung 
• out of the bed on die side there- 
of ; but I cannot confirm all par- 
ticulars ; but the general of the 
. story, with these circumstances 
.above mentioned; is true. I had 
it from a sober and credible per- 
son, who himself was one that 
saw him in this bloody state, and 
. that talked with him, as was 
hinted before. 


subjecr, I will ‘treat a Utile of hell 
as the scriptures will give me leave, 
and the rather because I am upon a 
use of terror, 'and because hell Is 
the place of torment ", 

Bloodshed and torment are 
usually held in check, sometimes by 
didactic purpose, sometimes by a 
lightly organized allegorical frame- 
work. The honors of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death in Pilgrim's 
Progress are indirectly conveyed to 
the render by two men whom C-liris- 
liun encmiiiu'is .it tlic eniruiicc and 
whu udvisu him tu gui uul i<*M. 1 l 


the obligatory paragraph about 
“ homely " analogies. But even 


first complete cdRinn of iho poems 
based on proper hihlicigiuphical 
study — and on Rood judgment : iho 
editor uses the eurlicsr available 
edition of One .Thing is AVeif/irf 
. hecHiisc la the 1683 edition Runyan's 
verves seem tq hove boon smoothed. 
Inc Honk for Boys and Girls— 
Bunyan’s Divine Emblem^ as it was 
called lutcr — buenme his most 
poniiliir sot of poems by fnr l»ui was 
-reduced in editions between 1701 
and 1928. This edition, copied front 
163G (die first and only edition in 
Bunyan's lifetime), has the full com- 
iilenient but priuta i Hus t ratio n s from 
1724. 


his reader to jirndniv such mean- 
nigs fnr himself...". The pur* 
nose is tu innko the render create 
for himself the experieiue embodied 
in tha work nf art, The niuUmtl, 
according tn David Simpson, is the 
poet's tindcrciiuiiiu of his own 


l'erh ups niiiru inipniTniii than nil 
this, cun the suurcti for verba l 
hidetermimicy really ik-niniisiriilL 1 
whin ilia author wants it in ? For 


m an riinctineui of, some similar 
process going on in ih e • rv,d ' woihl 

a round hi Wmdswi.ith's own 

position is hi i dot mined. Jlii Im,. 
guiige is left tn wivr "a inniiisiic 
method, bin . . . nn -.i;. 


piiiluMiplicrN that point mt 
whn often seem tu bo sttluj! 
tiling quite different froa 
Siuipsuii takes them to nun, 


xford collection, proposes an consciousness " revealed by the 
.jswer: "The render of Bunyan s 
Miscellaneous Works is more likely 


“ homely " analogies. But even 
these early cnnlrovcrsial nr iliil.ic- 
lie lexis raise t|iicMiiii)?t <*f wide 
interest about the nature of repre- 
sentation. ■ 

Take Bunyan’s description of the 


Nominally, this may be n "use -of 
terror ", but the preoccupation now 
is with justifying it- not m didactic 
but in evidential terms. Hence the 
elaborate business about it being an 
eyewitness account. A necessity at 
first conceived in didactic terms 


has generated its own protocol, and 
its own- fascination with “the mun- 


ner of doing the fact The treat- 
ment of violence may perhaps be 
the point at which an essentially 
moral discourse Takes on added re- 
sponsibilities, added pleasures. 


IE so. It is an issue which unfolds 
along the whole length of Bunyan's 


career, and not just in one or two 
major texts. Tlie greatest service 
the Oxford Miscellaneous Works 


is in The . Life and - Death of. Mr 
Hodman (1680) that, the -violence 
does begin to float free from any 


could peifuuiL would ba to out 
literary students back where they 
baloiiR, among all those other 
“more likely" readers. 


poet's iindei'cuiiing of his nwn 
authority, and nf the mu hurt ty im- 


ovuiy examplu of this kind nt thing 

Simps mi finds ill iliu Romantics, 


plied in the language lie usus. 


, The cultivation n f what Schiller 
rather Irritably dulihcd das Nabob 
istische is a com man place of Roman- 
tic aesthetics, which permeates 
iho writings uf the Schlegels, 
Nevalis, end the oilier German 
theorists, and Is everywhere attested 
to by Romantic art in all its mani- 
festations. This is not precisely Dr 
Simpsons topic, but it is the fami- 
liarity of this notion which lends 
an initial credibility to his thesis 
about verbal indeterminacy. To find 
out what the author has In mind, 
we must turn to his examples. 1 ' 

PractJceSimpson concerns him- 
self principally with the poetry of 
Blake, Wordsworth and Keats. ^His 

f 15F s .£!" raisa m . any problems- 

First, they seem to luck any sense 
of what the author in question is 
a %; ,A Hue bf poetry U, 

•out I reference to the >h ole-poem 
or oeuvre— °nt of which it is taken. 
His interpretations of the Grecian 
urn ode and of “ La Belle Dame 
• Suggest a view of the way 

& * bought -and wrote! 


Bunyan s poems do not. though, 
.permst as an oeuvre, In Pilgrim’s 
Progress the archetypes only just 
survive suffocation by dootrine and 
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ihero ai u iwn crying mu in Spuusei 1 , 
Siinkcspoaru, Milton nr McGmugnil. 
Ami even in Kmnamii- pnen v dicio 
is famously inure than iiiiu typo— 
and mare ihnu mio cause— of 
ambiguity. The l'umb mental ques- 
tion is not whether nno can find 
indeterminacy of expression in 
Romantic poetry, nor whether there 
are questions which may he asked of 
the text to which there is no pre- 
cise answer. Of this there Is no 
more doubt than that Romantic art 


method, Inn . . . rtn aliiiR.ils* 
tic tinu ; as tur us it run Im- wiih. 

mit sinking im,i sil..iue“. 

will dispute that Wordsworth's 
linguist if effects nri« nfien urhii-vrd 


" u Inn 1 1 is lit: Time mid ugain, wtol ke 

on u 1 in r; it | s- fiom his ijuntatioii If notn 
full In- wjiii- il serins in mo, wliflt 


to be p social or ccdeslnsticai 
istbriart, a theologian or a psycho- 
logist, fhart a literary student." 

[ One supposes that Tew of the 
'resders anticipated by George Offor 
in the Victorian edition would have 


Alternatives to extremism 


T, mBIS, auuiioaua itivr hi n 

lliiiiii' ur tokrlilse P“‘ Wiwders anticipated by George Offi 
Nhiip<,ini knows f ;®n the Victorian edilnm would ha« 

6'ul. Where the sense these categories. Offor 1$ 


r' v uciiivvvtl mill. wm*re mu Oiled these categories. Offor is a D v T Paffnn 

llm ?. d te 1! 1 h, ‘ Il,,,l,s 1,1 ; uf llUiko is not to Ml jjjKwry definite presence, eqiiippiiig KObert L. i atteil 

lM l ' ,a,!, 1 ul ‘rffmidmii meanlu « fCMaach text with n fulsome ,r Ad- •' ‘ - - 

tiiitli to ihu point whore it nlnioM Iwanse the l«t _ ra / uie f| g Jp-- ♦!**—- ■ » — ■ — — 


reverse* its iiiytiiiiiig, in ilm process qnestiun mark", while el^J* 
sidestepping the question on which in include a meaning 


rfisement" applauding Bunyan's : 

points, discussing the problems JOHN I 1 . FAKRBLL: 


nil else depends. By ignoring SimpKim, we " end up 
Simpson continually risks umf using the text "—mid In I mjj*-- 
Wordsworth s careful culiivathm nt‘ nearly rewriting U*~. 


of nineteenth - century non- 
conformism— sometimes, it seems, 


Revolution as Traj 


plain burbling. Occasionally a J b * iSJJf."!)! 1 * P "i d 
"charsicter in one of the allegorical from Scott to Arnold. 


stimulates us tu " produce mean* 
ings ’* for ourselves. Thq question is 
whether it docs so by the means 


indeterminacy with vagueness, selves 
vacancy and blunk obscurity. 

nuestinn of authority in 
Woidsworjh's case is another p.itcn- 


the Moderate 


Thu mull is that tb« 
suit appears uncon?uice9i , 
lecurrent norvouiness 


•■lei will catch his imagination, 297pp. Cornell. £9. 
and be urged on by a chorus of en- p 8014 1278 1. 


“uruement from the stands: Mr 
*wdy. lo-h alt, for example, in Pit- 


In tlio broader discussions, the 
point often seems tantalizingly to 
disappear some where between the 
idea and the fact. It is part- of his 
purpose, for instance, tn show that 


as an attack on the crmlihilliv uf I l* jr tlPu 
the old sea-captain and ‘ 


redihiVite'uf l^haw. , prpjected 

HSx sai isw 

'#» a sort of crillcal t '“Jjjf jue ) i«l, but who 


in mow mat 
toe Romantics hy and large turiied 
away from metaphor, a highly sua- 
gustive and intriguing idee. If. 
however, one is going to apply tho 
idea w , one has, .tq ba very 

cigar . aMut What; One mean* by 
; ineuphot. , •- ■* \ •: ' ■ ■; • . 

If one. decides to regard metaphor ■ 
h a species of simile, nr as con- 
tamlng ; an exp/essiMe hidden con- 

ffi 1 VfL wIli , ch under writ85 , 
i»ir Geoffrey Keynes's extraordinary 
common tary^on the Songs of Inno- 
ctnfce and of ExperiencO), one must - 
not confuse this with the strict view 
of metaphor, reinforced by Wittgen- 
stein and Donald. -Davidson, as of 
something without cognitive con* 
tent/ ■na-fliis, m its turn, must; 

Jlnin ! SSi ^“Buished from the 
SJIJPj* be,lef 3 bat metaphor is con- • 

, fusing, merely emotive, and ii»- 

SjJS“ If for , 

.t . °P ,1C3 « the front of 

attention a? a metaphor- of! imitation ;■ 

fhtnk ^° m u trl f5 l ‘ **“ Winn ", I ■ 
“° c be vague about 
bow this relates to hi* dlfennTof 1 

• SStSS^fiS L ht * '™ n “'S i 

i ‘ Then:' V^rdswo^cfaV fhe'- way- . h* .* 


ine om sea-captain and h 
The cantoin is there to 
vulnerame nnet and ti 


one for whom worlds. 


John Farrell makes an imnguing 
observation;, writers as different as 
Scott, Byron, Carlyle and Arnold all 
depict protagonists caught in a rev- 
olutionary maelstrom between two 
extreme and often mutually destruc- 


wrilers strive to preserve the intea- 
rlijr bf rebellion, which acknow- 
ledges chaos nnd absurdity but still 
affirms a moral self, as opposed to 
revolution, which deponerates into 
sectarianism or nihilism. Thus 
Cain, rcbolling against the arbit- 
rary decree of universal death, 
brings death into |ho world and 
violates the human community in 
whose name he raised liie fire- 
brand of revolt. According to Far- 
rell, all Byron's potfeniiofly comic 

C lots of sacrificial redemption full 
eenuse M we so often convert .the 
process of redemption into a. 
resumption of thife fall". In sum, 
“Byron's tragedies are not about 
tbe ruins of paradise ; they are about ' 
the ruins of rebellion". 


I sm j -B mm wrote, 

mi of. the experience of reading 
Ms poems, which one would have 
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V November lo March 

mcfusfvfr ’ 


•ject TWdff- ^hive^raddded? BSUD ' 

present other Woblems.' 

nSSfhf/ ‘Hidings are simply im- 
Mssibfe. a The use of “you" and 
. tbp “, “i ^6 Grecian urn ode, for 
example, make the author's dis- 
covery of indeterminacy M ‘ Jii this 
n ^D U, || leC r> es,ar y bur untenable. 
In the Belle. Dame ", the tine “She 
looked at me as she did love m 1 does 
nat mean "she looked at -me while 
she was loving nor does "sure" 
S sure In liiiRiiage strange 

fine aaid./I lova. thee true" inten 
did; ; didn't she 2". 
■ When Shelley wrnrt. fc the. streim of 
[ life, our back .dotji oh it* vdiirjp^h 


struggles are 
can none the 


In Scott thq polarities are pollt- 


1 wufc rrilV L«ll IJUHC ■■ . ■ ^ r - j 

assured that the march of wal. geographical, doctrinal apd 
his removed some of the social; wracked by th ese antino- 


options, but tu limit III *m. . hTt^esr^denkTre Morton, though defeated at every 

.nJPlS Pro” ur ® «o find « subject liun of iis own $*&'**»*• included bare, turn by rival fanaticisms, ■ •5« nt * 

and publish means that every ciiilc . ®r* Bunyan's first published ually makes a phice for himselr in.a 

the. temptation to invent 7, C1656-58): two anti-Quaker .restored and peaceable iangdom. 

problems, Simpson’s favourite word Knn»* <md Studies JgWji an d an interpretation of tbe But the Conclusion of Old Mortality 

is "paradox" an uxciiing nxprei u'lV'lZLvnS “ ^ IK 8 Dlvea and Lazarus.. Dur- ba* many . readers as con- 

sion which there j* rarefy anything new s*ri« 1650*‘tho Quakers had made trived: tbe, tensions of Scottish his- 

JsdW- -V *? «■* 'szassji islsss^JssS: 


rjilicr l« 


u IHMIWVCU DUJI 1 D UL k . » . ■ ; _ 

s and sectarian bitter- tmes, Scott's h^°es m- io 
which Bunypti laboured, third community Ba^ on modCrx- 
der would have found tion, hospitality and, love.- Henry 


Farrell believes that Carlyle took 
a more ambivalent attitude towards 
revolution, despising its disorder 
but welcoming its potential for 
spiritual end social renovation. He 


costs of revolution, Arnold would 
seem io reject what Ferrell calls 
“ the Romantic valorizations of trag- 
edy” announced by his predeces- 
sors, and to hold up instead the 
lofty and cathartic drome, of 
Greece. The end oi agony for 
Carlyle is action; for Arnold, 
peace- But Farrell claims that 
Arnold's 18S3 Preface was really 
inspired by his Romantic precur- 
sors, and : that his .tense of the 
predicament of the moderate in 
revolutionary times, echoed theirs: 
“ Wandering between, two worlds, 
one dead/ The other powerless to. 
be born." The 1877 essay on Lord 
Falkland “quite clearly Identifies 
Arnold's sense of tragedy es a 
response to revolution ", Farrell 
argues, and that informing vision is 
enacted in “ Empedocles ”, 
“Balder Dead", and " Merope". 


ever, lesson the prevailing fcj’i dea- 
lt on x ness : nf Cnrlylc, for example, 
Farrell writes ihnt “Hope springs 
from the infernal” uuu that Ills 
“heart is oil the side of light, net 


light ni ng". Minor slips occur: 
“Northrop” for Northrop Frye., 
Major Bellenden Is said to be Lody 


Margaret's son, when he is her 
brother-in-law, The first chapter Is 
particularly daunting, especially In 
setting forth' sChecna mercifully 
absent from most of the Subse- 
quent analysis, such as the positive, 
latent and negative drives that are 
said to be “ the structure of revo- 
lution's tragic content 


was therefore cpmmrtted to ureVolu-. 
tkm as a generative principle In » 


wav not ‘true for Scott and Byron, 
and to that extent he celebrates 


"The Phoenix” jn Sorter Repartus 
as a creative release from the 
paralysis of. an ** Everlasting No 
In. the French Revolution, Farrell. 


argues,- Mlrabeau is tbe - pivotal 
figure whose death midway through 
the second of its three parts, 
“The Constitution*',- tragically 
dooms the revolution, to i wbat 
Carlyle calls - “ alow-pining chronic 
dissolution and new . organ Isa- 


ual destruction, 
paralysis looms 
Lammermoor, 
. Edgar Ravens- 
icus of zhodera- 


wuicn creates the gap which can ^ I ~ oaia ottiers, so the threat woou can. unu n« ’ ZTr . ' 

be occupied by the poet’s specu* Character in flfi* ian: ?«^enouoK - ba ^ *° ,was urgent tion anywhere In .his world, and so 

lations, but that trith n ThrtO ' HiyS GoipeJ-TYmhs Op«ed tbe novel becomes an elegy for a 

speculation^ he feels comoelliK, »8^.’ JElK? contributed to future without ,bq£_ wWcli dignl* 


tloo ; ... tbe -agonies spread - over 

E ears < Like Henry. Morton, Mba- 
»au. had a gift for " feHowsblp ” ; 


speculation^ he feels compelled w 

2“ S ,0 “ that 8 a P-" ThU 1% no 
more of a paradox than that by 
eating I lose my appetite. Tha only 
grauioe paradox that Simpson 

f ° s - tba . r lb » so-called 
hermeneutic circle", and some 

JKV "n L ‘be pail. Ployed in 
p ? radox , by teutpordliiy would 
SHI- bav * genuine ro his 

readUig 11 made 1 

iJi « ues - 


. In his concluding Chapter par- 
rell schematizes those ; result* . and 
relates, politics -tOrkrt., Scott and 
Byron worked creatively wirit ideol- 
ogies, Scott presenting an artist 
(and narrator) who makes a com-, 
munjty out of conflicting ortho- 
doxies, . Byron conversely sifting 
the artist with the insight to 
eschew all absolutes. Carlyle \ and 
Arnold, by con treat, 1 ..reach for 
“trafisideo logical apipbanies ". 

Carlyle believing he found one and 
moving into social prophecy, 
Arnold despairing of any spark 
from heaven and converting polit- 
ical into aesthetic , consciousness. 
As Far/ell summarizes : " ' tragedy ' 


But the dubious parts ore not 
found In these surface blemishes. 
They lie, rather, in the. uncomfor- 
table fit of theory to orilstk per- 
formance, and in the , exclusiveness 
of - the. concept, of tragedy, ijhldi 


-ignores such = alternatives jgesikre . 


' - Tragedy does not seem' to;- be at 
tbe' heart of -any of these; writers' 
work in tho way that it is, for 
example, in 3ulwflr-Ly turn's hUforl- 


caj novels, consuiqniatejy lij Hom'd 
Derontla, Li -Teunypon'a Idylls and 
"Jit! Browning's -(and Wagner's) Pfog. 


"jit! Browning's -(and Wagner's) Pfog. 
.and In Hardy^ TVagedy/ Js fhe 
pressure, of factional dissoiptloit 
, agkime fvblch Scolf $ : romances 


In his absence, the guillotine severs 
all human coonections. But — and 


for writers in the tradition describ- 
ed here Is essentially a brooding 
account of bow ideology can com 


* Shakespeare rL 

Theatre Celt*** 
Wells ; itaO on n T 


»> u ~ T £i' s«5Mlpas» ‘.j. "•*« mo prob- equipoise « > -Ty-- — j - ^ 

citurt, , A fo fatereat options offered 

arV unovemeiits or _ his ray. FarreJI 

”, oj' • uf'. he^goiag foSrtVey ■' compares B)ron with Canute: betjk 


,; n , J ,• 7 hubs- nnn , 

“UA <sf » iH^ary .ini* -nnd ia* » dun BuHomlr/ 


here Carlyle differs from his pre- 
decessors— that.. spirit of illiberal 
fanaticism destroys in- the name of 
a'Reality born from Chaos “with a 
sword lit Its 1 band **. Thus Carlyle 
privileges revolution as the histori- 
cally necessary precondition for a 
r mo vs ted universe. ■ “. It is- a tragi- 
eal position”, ; Carlyle ; teljs us, <“ for 
« true man ,tq work, ip revoiutions.” 


tract into -idolatry.. By resisting this 
contraction, and by resisting as well 
the temptations of mystical ae&che- 
ticism, they ' discovered . . idle 
enabling Instruments .of thmr art.” 


While '" Carlyle 1 telebraterf 1 ihe 


. This- book is timely, and builds 
With great intelligence Upoq a dis- 
tlngulsfied tradition' of post-war 
Studies 1 ! at revolution, , history , and 
Romantic Crltickl, theory. The abs- 
tract prtsis is • relieved ■ from ■ 1 time 
to time by quips that 'do not! -bbw- 


aganwc iiwblcp : :stoW$ : rpmaiieefr 
tecoili. fc.cWms a high seriousness 
that Byrcrh’s relentless .seep ticitm 
qmmt accept i It vaki« . lajjure 
more tlian- Carlyle does: •• pad ' R 
issues . in redemptive -actions that 
‘Arnold -can neither fota^ae, nor 
.locate ia hfo- wwkt FafrqM'a Pers- 
pective Illuminates' isbedowy : cor- 
ners.. -.but- It slights-: the centre, of 
these - authors’ achievement? Scott’s 
poetry, bumoita sheer Seettisbttess; 
, Child* Harold, Don Juan and 
Byron's Ironic wit; Carlyle's''. epic 
CelebtatloiM of rttqn of action like 
Frederick the . Greaf ; Arnold's per- 


llstentW elegiac tone: la the ser- 
vice of a liberal: bumsnf^m that 


-would cejist r^laotini experience 
Jqto. ideology.- Farrelrs.- readings 
comb - peri Ipuily^ closed 
ledtKlri^ ^i to wught. - ' ' 


I 
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From underground 


rather than gniii wiili repealed rend- - 1 • - '• 

By Peter Lewis Frank Mooi-hmise, mu iv in in's By Holly Elcy 

early forties, ruuld lie called an 

: r.m . . mill™™..! i. mim- m-. ri Killer StateSIllUil ul I lie A ll.Stl'tl llitll ■ ' ■ 1 

PETKK CAIIHV : avant-garde. Ho is r* :ch mure cent- MfCIIAia. TltliMVI-Xf. ; 

ti,o » i .. t :r •i.iiriL t" «• t*, c «. 

ISfipp. Faber. £4.95. ciculuri ties ami jirnhionii ni his IW3 jiji. I’lulu Press. 7 C 

0 571 11619 1 .society, and he draws heavily mi I.midmi NWJ. Cli.'JS. 

personal experience A realist and a 0 86104 .111 I 

FRANK MOORIlGUSIv j social critic, lie is hniiini ous, sar- 

The Everlasting Secret Finiiily and f, 1 " 1 ' i? f,? ..'.t es l '‘T'" f '-Y 

luh.. c,. rr .i« at i ct-oiding the cun our inielloaiial A minimus, In 

inner octreis and tirtistic scene in Sydney wiili youths who e; 

Zld|i|i. Angus .and Robertson. £:».‘)5. u s pietensmns. and iicliievemeiit.s. of the uncesiri 


Out of the ghetto 

r _._ r - r - i novel itfuinn of Hie film, Ivanhoc, smallholding „ 

Rv H-ftllv Flf>V growing up in a rural matriarchy, American hinnol- 

uy flOliy Liey reminds us at the piling George all the fund v in?? 4 

Lamming ni the niiinhmi'.niplikii! iunule * 10 "M rewti- 


nHROPOLOGY 
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J.aniniing in Hie aiilnliiogcuplijLiil jungle, a " as 

In '/Vie Cuttle (If Mu Skin. Hut « 1 


MICHAEL Tlll-:i.WKl.f. : Jamaica is imt stable,' “linle Mug. . Awareness that h e |,« . , 

The Harder They Come UnA ”i ll;ll ' l,m,l,s ; ,md I van hue’s rmi- illusion | m S“ 

in . n ' i i. i Kurvalivo gnindiiKii her sees the „ ' , lc ««yRin, ripe for « w 

.HLpji. lluhi Press / Mi«i(c<»t Uoatl, wnv self-advanrenieni us nnimi.il H’ lo ,td ‘ IS0 to pay Dr 

tV«r mi m i L J '’ - 1 alb,,lir tpoyasiinr ■ koI f-Mif Nr ieney J, 0 j ' . “ W» is who cot 

0 86104 dll I rather Hum xnhnlur ship rewarded h\'!,V , i l |„ tr u ,n Q series af 

■— - ■■■ by n hiinmiicrai ir cw itnu.li ing pnsi). jA, ll r? * r “ wn s ?ones he«W 

A nihil in. ic V.lllipi.lOUS Miss Ida and the «h- R \ 


SR 8HATTUCK : 

Forbidden Experiment 
Story of the Wild Hoy of 
iron 

„ Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 


The child of innocent Nature 

By Rosemary Dinnage 

crucially relevant to the argument man is only born free if he is born the case. The irninihg progratmna the result of isolation. Victor's case, 
about man’s place in nature: without n nature ready-made for was gradually discontinued, and the only well documented one, 


0 207 14275 0 


One Australian by-product of 
war in Vietnam was the append 
of a counter-culture with its 


ue recording the current intellectual Ambitious, Im I fed unit ml peasant ! , ,s . s ..u/A .‘d‘ , rfi i ’ llir «mik “ Thu HnrH^ SJ 11 * *'*#^45875 6 

and nr li stic scene in Sydney wiili youths wln> cxchiiug.* I lie security y *1 ,? 111^1 ’i *i‘ S r ; ' U blares fn.m i. d i 6r for S t* — 

Ks preteiisiuiiK, and achievements. <if the uncestrul liaiuler and fainily l \J i'‘. . ?. y / ‘‘“I , X ‘ Ml f * • *»»• line, he au.h 1. , . v> u itoo TuI* 

Hut if Mnnrhmi.se is iunru tradi- - val11 pnirli for the city lilgtimc, only [ us S. s< * udoli’sciint 1 van line who is ,j u , ' .. Bn l r i4i™ was in November 1799 that 

tioiiul [huu Carey in one way, he is 10 find themselves farced into a life “l"" ^ innt ’‘ ll V° hh.vgin i J iimua- p l)l)r rosist TI»il®polMn seized power and promised 


He will no doubt be zealously him by his noble or humble fore- nfior sonic years VicLor was moved has buen argued over fur ue.irly 

visited by those who for a long hears. into a small house near the Institute three ce-iHurics. Three ir.-.iin ding- 

time have wanted a child to be ] EUr j worked with incredible w hh Madame Gu6rjn. Ho died imses have been pul forivard: I Jim 

brought up apart from ail social patience for five years more There lliere > forgotten, around the age of he was, as the first report ctm- 

contHCt and communication, were many setbacks: “Unhappy foity ' hurd remained ntfhe Iiisti- eluded, h severely retarded child 


« uonui mini La rev in one wav he is a uiemstivus mrcini min u me r.;" : ::v ‘ 77 -'’:' .’*'7 i pnnr resist 1 |)nlirn ana tiioiigms — it it is passioic to words then rhe wm-Hs’ i-ofuronic.- .u. ' n .-nr*riiuf» (H-vuda ivlm nwaiiuuiieu, uv gui iusi ; mm mui 

■ *• ELiSrjs tT’is ^ f «£.ii ss sars'^ftsrsisa ™; t ^ d y z\z ir z 5^ "Ky'.sis 

S 

dem- biackj: the title-page of his new J umnlcnn popular lmoauuu ion t.» C V* , J * 1,d * of V, M “■ h ' 9 ,t J lum uf Policemen lanwry 1800 tha^amute of denf-mmes by .sign language, of work, lie picked out the letters sutisfy will now rclcntlossly assail Remus (wlio carried out I lie ex- 

aenn book. The Everlat ti nu .C.-.-im# become a legend durum his short best. In two mnivelluus set pieces uhetto aunin>.-» J" ni . y nrovinc Hut their intelliEcnce was LAIT that lio had hor-n a«H u Vuti i i» neruuent of runrinic babies in isnUi- 


opi iftdicals meferrina tn nublisli in " y™ “'5 i»vi vmimg dark- rerhaps this was ui 

MuSar DutlSIttoM life 3rl J Iiess : Severtt, of J,1 . s b « ok ^ are “ dis- of timing. His des 

magaLii.es iidih large readership. “iSSSJ rahtaTn/ , c ° lloctions jsamst an unjust soc 
TV.*? writM-a Hi A ,««oi- 7« of . Joosely related _ or inter wo veil during the late 1950s 


if Min “ was founded in Slca ‘, d « as fani0U u s for 1 his oduemdon acliievemeiu was when; after years others il.ai you will be unable to ro ^ ,r was 

hanuarv 1800 that a mute of denf-mmes by sign language, of work, lie picked out the letters satisfy will nnw relciulossly n-.sail Remus (who carried oui the ex- - 

! wa« cauaht scavennina proving that their intelligence was LAIT chat he had been shown and you ? How many desires will be peri incut of rearing babies in is.ihi- 

i a remote French village, unimpaired once they could be on ids own initiative asked for a bom in your footsteps,- and wjll n0|, l bus supported the first ex- 

Shatt uck says the dining reach , ed by some other medium than gi ass of milk. But for all this lie grow with the tree of your know- pta nation, but Shattuflc argues that 

earance at the opening of a l ound -r an d by Implication perhaps, still could not speak. Itard’s months ledge and with your social ties?” a young child retarded to the point 

« ^„as remarkable i the t, 1 ,at the true, moral twTni was of voice exercise had been in vain. It is, hard to know whether we o .mbec.l.ty would not have been. 

be waiting for him B,w ®y s there to be foiind in the ailt j i, e realized Victor would never should pity the Wild Boy for being able to find food and water for liiin- 

ned to ue waning to. li ra. apijarci it brute. The mythical figure Ie |i the story of whflt it was like Z away from the protective ?elf or evade the wolves that still 


ingenious 


change. 


d even Infanticide, were not un- 
V'"' 1 ' »» as to oppo M firfLiown v the mentaby and physically 
vision of the Caribbean i, «,S , Lidlcapped went about freely; 
incomplete, second-hairi .Jr.fby did the appearance of a 

™ B* >1 -l.il J knrnitm a nntlnnnl 

th ly caused no great stir, tor 
ject lidaht Snv l? ^ child had been fed potatoes in 
rhum c iH.vi ?"i oy post by iucunous peasants. 

SSf bV appeared at A. village a£ 


avoiding production and dis- Other Sccreil consists of four h rnSgu" n 10 °" or “* the tZnZA Zi.h rhonu..|^ be post by incurious peasants. 

, S l, i l,, ^Fl f Sc s^ 

exM-am-dinai w turrwe mnHo T.thtniA divided into rartimie lubi. iimi,. ...... yonn ® men 10 wboin imported hand- J csolvu to letiiui hnine wreailieii in f 1 * 0 f ,M wltite Western redatg . nuii, education and saw that the 


man, through this grievous world, was reaching puberty, 
and dissolve your untutored sim- Tn . . ,. 


beyond immediate instinctive- needs affectionate i responses once he was 
which he had not tlie language to treated With kindness qre noi typl- . 
express, Itard may have condemned ca * oE 11 ue Ru u sm ' 
him to a new kind of loneliness. The theory that his linntlicnps 
And like a zoo animal, -he seems to were entirely the result of years of 


and mssoive your un tutor ea mm- Jn fj rst fiar w - t j l Y lar[ j i iaV e continued to fool deprived of isolation from his own kind is 

plicity in “ ol J da .*°J; iaI Victor, as the talk of Paris, hnd’ the conditions he had been used to : quite persuasive. Slum uck describes 


extraordinary success made Tabloid divided into sections with their own „ ere i.enilUv "avSlnhla " nUi Uurels 

Story both a stimulus in and a titles. Tl.elongest story, “ IinoRone SS, i 3 If hl hn/tf w h 

nuior niil nt nr nnw urlrm n..H Coilt illLIGrl ” nr nnmnb « no ** XIOIOCS, OVCn Jf ihOy. llOd bo- l wlln 


major outlet for now writers, nnd Contiiiuecl for exainplo, contains Rtlll lo r ead ‘ i he c on i \r ^ i Id- n n h’ wnmim 

die current vitality of short fiction ten sub-sec lions, some of which ha vo * Jjl, service wKli Icra «5n man m 

Ul Allllrnli'l nwne Iimrl, in rha UmiGnreH (ill OnPiiH-milii ■ In ...l.i: v " IVILt. 1(1 .lull, were Sllll r , ‘ 


if-Mutes 
of the 

explain- 
the boy 
a group, 


future generations tmsiionoir i vuli; d civilized men would receive day after his meal, standing by the voted enre later on, her speech and 

VhiIh 1 S ?miocpnt P Nature s 1 m 1 1 11 r 1'omage from this child of window slowly sipping a glass of social behaviour never became 

what u child of innocent Natuic naUire » Not al a jj victor water. " It is as if at such a moment normal. She did, however, acquire 

can do. pocketed everything on the dinner-' of enjoyment this child of nature some speech, in spite of having . 

rhfl ntlior «IHp nr the 111 V til WRS Inht, »l. n » ■ .u_ » Una.. Icnluma u ,lu n* l,.,n ■ ...Ml* 


The other side of the myth was table that he 'fancied, ran out into wanted to reunite the only two been isolated as early estiva; while 
represented by the reports that went the garden and climbed a tree — possessions that have survived his Victor, %vho could hardly have 

.-n»n^ Porn nn Virmr’s arrival — that “ la«..Un ....... .. ■ . , -r .-i _ If I.... i„» ,i... H 


JjlIHUL.III 


explain- round Paris on Victor s arrival— that “leaving the guests at Clichy-IJ- loss of liberty — a drink of clear survived If lie had been less tlu 

the boy h c was covered in fur, could dive Garenne to draw a sweeping "nnd water and tlie sight of sun and five or six when abandoned — an hi 

i a group, like a duck, leapt through trees like useful comparison between the per- countryside.*' when normal children have flue 

ery exist- a squirrel. Sicard in fact was soon fectinn of civilized life and the dis- _ speech — ■ never achieved a proper 

k’s terms disappointed by the boy’s uiiteach- tressing picture of nature un- Itard and Virey, and all who wurd in spite of years of naming, 

encliman ability, and after a few months a lamed , nnd to wish that Rousseau '* r0,e uboHl “ ,e boy, express at .. .. diamiosos ihnr 

,l Fran- rnnort was commissioned and con- were mesent to sec his lhcm-ies timcs .» passionate involvement . 


an be very simple— “ a Frenchman ability, and after a few months a tamed , nnd to wish that Rousseau 
f, the name of Descartes " Fnm- report was commissioned and con- were present to sec his theories 
Is Truffaut belongs to the so-called eluded that he was simply a grossly disproved. 

W Vfttve of French film dircc- retarded imbecile. It was at this w i t hln another few vem< 

ws”— is presumably because the point that Jcan-Murc Hard, the Vj v L . ! x, i -I i? i ° Vi a«l hr.nme m 
ook Is bused on a scries of lectures young resident doctor of the In- CL ?i!!° i,! ‘,i 


express at 
involvement 


times a passionate involvement , 

with the child of nature and his have been suagested are ofieu in 
lost liberty. Standing as wo do Z* ,c t found to shade into one another 


lifldnt ® i h at 1 can" Mure "itard the n ‘" within another few yenrs „„ [he borderline of siivagcry we wh , en children are cavofully tested 
Angus and i ;Rot>ertson-- one’ • ^, OE S nu S tt . "Tb , 1 . . -t t Ci r? l ,oillt ,h in- Victor’s sexuality had heemne an | (l „i- across ut the ancestral aou i ml ay ; there must have been a c.nn- 

iiii rod need him fond four „f i,js An Tii'i'lic Memoir in Si x ; Farit, knplr +A fhA | nn A look is based on a series of lectures ymmu «us i.lc in . d ^ l c °r ‘ '‘‘r . oxirome cmhamissnic.it. He had SIS? liWdT£oiu IhiIv? trillt a mixeura bhimum uf factors iu Vicioi’s case, 

contemporaries, including Mm..-- P'ypored for p.dd.cat,,,,, l;y Hie OClL J\ LO LfiC I cX If Q &r schools ; It is a much briefer siitute for D enl-Muwj pi woMd violent moods of shouting and tear- Sf ^ loagtai S d repudTa rief Amom There are also somo specific nettro- 

hmise and Wilding! to l-higlish a " th °r f ™“' "iiiih.logne,. ,U,,U Harlan Lane’s recent tlu. boy ho kc Pt t'‘ Q H' s B ritu,e in g his clothes; JTo cfutched at ihecrowd of mythlcoif^iircson logical hundlcupa that have been 

readers, The Most Ueuutifni l.ies. vnnve. s'.imoiis. di.iiTr-, mid nt-ln-r — i , .. ■ , . . ^ib on the same subject.) Those under lus own paiticulnr ca ■ women Indiscriminately nnd -then Hmi borderline — Mo wall, Tarzan : distinguished from straightforward 

Thu new Faber hook i.s a selection S'^rces . y nwiapnipiniH ami ilis.is- Mr W.ilion'^ first novel skqSwM we Kill unsolved and si ill of Nine months later, .-In August pushed them away. If Itard lias Ynhoos and Hoiiy hnhnms : hob- doa fo°ss or inpntol retardutinii, and 

of work culled front his two Aus- These technical difliremcs h«t- »V MSirtCOld JoilllSOII vjiticE | m roiiiuuiitilulihi skill in ptouiW „ to psychology and philo- iROl, Itard presented a report to 1|fJt bowdlerized his account, it goblins, orang-outangs nvgni es and ,a . n child with such sensory im- 

trail an volumes under the title of ween the stories reflect differences b lWW P'.ilo, us ufie'i i„ |U. # iil,«,„n aim. ..f what look Uka 4^?. Because the boy had been ,|, e Society for the Observers of seems |hat viclor wus slmply llot ffotiemois-^ ?eral cfilKi have the world makes so Rule 

l he fiisL Of the ten stories in the in cun tent. rt Pacific City ” deals with ■ v ■ 1 . 7 oSffhv 'i ' Jll, ‘ .d'wrfiil. difiereni uhMv-ihe detailed, ^ jPJpmf himself alive in Iho wiki Man. lie. had bjecona n dL !^ lv in- dear what to do with them: “ pur exerted a continuing fascination, T feiVX V '* nU . r 

I-alier bnrifc, four are from hi < 1974 u d noma proprietor in the J 9.10s ; UWKN Kiil.LY ; ' Rmri. !* h liw^ uml rtitf,*. It j.iMU-%, ri.in .in.dysis nf a youn? k; ^ tried to re um to it because vnlved with .Vicior. and the >io you ,, 8 savage lnw been consumed by T |, Cv sceni t0 ], avo crossed iho ,? “ kl ". v , * l . p,n J 

coHect«nii and six frmn his 1979 .mu lie Dutch Letters " wit It a Dutch . , tr i. lc - k f,t Hmm OTlreitisli ,i,,inlv m.irriaae Ruins dir# e ,scarred and naked, not „,- C ss hc had achieved with him, connnuotis and violent desires borderline and. If we cauld only with langunge, h seems ft 

. i fondly in Ansirilia dm ilia ilie r " ]e * 01,1 of St,,Urtl lyrical funev, a most MK.ee, h in i«im5j«hfo Llodrawi^ ^f^^d witl.ont speech, mid Helped by the housekeeper Madama without the faintest Idea of their H^rlhem sneecli woul.l be able i’^sibilky that he wns suffering 

m , l , r u n-i|5D rri '* lu n v .? r v Second World War ; ** Imoaono * 7 1>- Blackstaft l'iv«. £5.95. cuiicoulinH iho »U 8 ||[ mui<n ij| which Hsfo m ‘tn Im-dyzo the trlik* P^ Pnmlilve In every way, it Guirin, was consltlerablc. Hcfi ra oll j ccl aiu) w illiout showing the [ 0 icll us about the other side. from roceptivo aphasia— an Inability 
,w 11 S i nnie Contiimod " With the n nc o 'rrn i. 0 85640 199 4 I ns found its way I, «i ween lu.rd i t,l7 ,, (I iV, v»I vi i .« guilty quickly recognized Him he was 1,,,,-d’s iraiuing Victor hud been not fili|l | ltest preference for „ny 1 ' . ^ to cmle Into meanlnR the sminds 

Winers, for thare is nntliine am- ™i k.. .i!.^ vL "‘. A cavers— and unml hnk Mr u..u.. 11 Jlpfereiit from the merely deaf or nnlv mute, apparently deuf, mdif- woman. ’’ Ho hnd ncqulrod a nidi- Hut none of them have been, that arc heard; that he wus taken 


Faiier imnk, foui «re from his 1974 « cinema prnprleior in the J 9.10s ; l)Wi:N Kl'l.i.y : 1 S I,I J, ,I!I 

M nn f six rf 1 »■ “■ 11)75 — i i x d t jtfjs,; !!:,;■ 1 xjg «- . f am fe. c ;f«V 

C are v survives irun-sportation very Socontl World War ■ “ Imooo io *7n. Blackstaft IVess £5 95 cuiimuIiiih iho slfoiit 

Srff S |° ni * r ^ s,ri,Jin ” CoiUhmod “ with liiuriipc of a°radh 0 85640 199 4 “ ^ L '*'" found its way 

wiiers, for thare i» nothing con- ca i f ein |„: 5 . bv .i. refl ak ™ covars— and unmi luc 

SPlCIlflUslv local ill llis sinrian - kiiah Z.. 'Jr" ..”V_ ° y V ,reB AIWubiiim Bl n . kll .. mm * — wil hii ■■ Lbl. 


pupils' nulapr.i[*iMiH ami ilis.is- Mr W.ils.iii*< first novel sk* Kltt a 
V. 111 " d !' ,,m i , l , Cj 1 I'jrm-d lm runiiiHiitilnhlii skill i» plottipi 4 
]■ i i l Vi 11 *‘s he- ju vi.iiiiintitm uf wlmt look like N PP^7- 

Jl, *‘ rfiye.-r.il. (I if i front idiMv-the detaild.4* j M* 1 "? 


sr* t s. 

hns °fo,iml if * H U 11,1 w t h, ‘-!! nisfo; and, tn catalyze the 


me specific ncuro- 
that have been 
n straightforward 
I retnrdutinji, and 
.such sensoi'y im- 
ld makes so Hide 
ge.” bcluivimir is 
.v of Victor's I ola I . 
urro, it seems ft 


Heartlands 


id • cliEsflv to Borfios anri in «nrii * tiitf book there Is & eon* 

American “ d W r , UoR C .l‘ ’I'!"..™ •» »•>!■*.«( w. 


■ -M" uiniu., 1 , aim mcilirer, ..niuhtinurH and senses M MAI* 1 " 

r SB1 » lur “' afifT r ' wff mm iA . 

P- No _ mvnby (whereas Kaw, ^ « 


wadon pro. 
« on which 
-anguish m 
-wicrlbed-? 


Iturd’s training Victor liud neon nn slightest ii reference for nny ‘ , . 10 c 1,110 111,0 nieaiiinn Hie sou lids 

nnlv mute, apparently deuf, mclit- woman.’' IIu hnd ncqulrod a nidi- Hut none of them have been, that arc heard ; that hc was taken 
Furem to temperature and meninry understanding that he must able to do so and wo are not even for an imbecile nnd bo wax aban- ■ 
intnlcruiit nf cloLliing, cniiftnonuMii, i }C hava himself, but lie had never sure wlmt a feral child is. though daned or gat Inst ; that hc survived 

and most foods, but conspicuously j ia{ ] p l0C tice In being with other cases have been reported from as on his mvn because his underlying 

unaware of others' existanco : lie | nimou beings thnn his two far bnck as the foui toenth cenuiry. intelligence was more or Ions nnr- - 

had no Interest jn anything offered guardians. Hard, as a true Roman- There is no proof of how long mnl at first ; and that a long period 
him nnd no concentration. Hard t i Ci had evidently hoped that scxuul such children have been running of Isolation finally and permanently 
oreanixed an indulgent, pleasant awakening would bring that nbiliiy wild when discovered, and no way impaired all his abilities. But we . 


a iiiimiii mi mjui r miimi ■ iiuii hu - ®. V . . i , “ " • ■ , 

prove him to be a - tabula him nnd no concentralloo Ituid t t c> i, ad evidently hoped that scxuul such chil 

Uch the moral traits that organized an indulgent, pleasant. a wakening would bring that nbiliiy wild whei 

i man from beast could routine for the boy ; he trained hi«n t0 empathize with others that of know! 

patiently in exorcises of attention. Victor lacked, and was profoundly abnormal i 


-inicrlbed-? • •» patiently in exorcises of attention, victor lacked, and was profou 

WII lack th. answer to the S'tftMiJSS disc01,r ‘ B ^ wh °" ,he < "’ posiU! 

eBgswaBt ■ ... . - 

tojAvEs Sailing mtc 

J the child as equipped from the Victor learned lo wear clothes, • - . 


Jut of knowing how much of their shall never know, and the “child 
idly abnormality was present before-tliey of innocent Nature “ will remain a 
wus were abandoned, and how much is mystery. 


Sailing into the unknown 


mth drives and purposes, while eat at a table, dislinguish a num- 
behayiourist . stresses . the ber of shape, and P^to ns and 
“wing role of the environment, sounds, recognize- word I no , 


liza f" po You Love Me?"j or in 


“ ‘ w '° Ul ‘"C environment.. " - — . -Mifiiilu J — 

argues for a pre-program- and express himself skilfully . — - ■- 

lS ,,m N Bdc ability, and others through gesture. More, he was , , , , . , - - ■■■■ ■ ■ 

debate it. The Society admitted to the human race , he. na ncy JENKLN8 : 

“fi Observers of Man would be learned love. pain, remorse, tor- . • 

- ir W«d to know that axoeri- aiveness ; he learned to sin. • The, Boat beneath the Pyramid 
^ PSvc&oIogy Lce thelr time ® Victor was still in bed, and he King Cheops’ Royal. Shfp 
a?- *1 much of the lower vat up as soon as ha aw me and lfi4 150 iH ust raiions. 

nials behavlnnr is fnnsunlv ho d nut his arms. But when he „■ 1 ..j u...iann ffiq5 


Hudson. 


*2LTS 


before 
as m ( [ 
stories 


wnchoac disappointing;, . I knows- Only 'one Way nF con 
•uftJect that they depend, a* ; pneatj , enipha«is-i| Ij^ougii Itaiitrs C ° - 
aval un iniUfll impait; and taie ■ i ■ “■ * * - - - 


• climax, aim j to ^ 

usage f‘ I d ' d "L ;e J cnuld ^ 
phougrjpli? I 
Leu more firmb M ltc % 
theicss outweigh*^ I » 

Watson's bold 

An early training in ci lie 

has j pofhaps S* S* : Vi 
focus . oh d «*?*/. ^nLiceflWc-v 


Iftff J> ' mMMiifi. Allis A gall u J — _ - in- Alic uoic Ui imu nan nu , y r;, ' , , -j , 

‘tii h»«. dl ^ rac ^ ul experiment, 180J stressed the advances achieved b the name on the aealing- ship of King Cheops, helped by 

conchic! ndvcr heen repeated, wa i in less than a year and drew.* 00 blocks of tlie pharaoh Djedefre, son numerous “snapshots” of all lha 

U5I A l i. ’ .1 • . • ne 1 nrkP Cl tin L.AI1- . m 1 J _ f At iHa riSernuaru anal 


"j •„ told), the ship presented . Egypt's vessel remains enigmatic, and fas 

, , Antiquities Service with an im-. archaeological journalist rather lhaq 

By Kenneth Kltenen mense jigsaw pU 2 zle. Fortunately,. Egyptologist) Mrs Jenkins is wisely 

the service had the man for the cautious in her assessment- The 

. ■■■ '■vrr i i '■ ■’ ■■ — — job in the person, of its skilled ship carries none oE thp syiuboj^ Jo 

riNfl . restorer, Hajj Ahmed Y. Moustafa, be expected on ft bari]uo of tin? 

* whose 16 years of dedicated, sun-god ; on the othfr haiid, its . 

rteath the' Pyramid patient " work.! culminated in the -arrangements show no provision for’ 
i* Royal Ship" successful reconstitution by 1970 af carrying the bier anu catafalque 

ni a superbly gracious vessel, over needed at Cheops's funeral. Thus it 

Illustrations 140ft in length, installed in a glass- seems to be neither a solar nor * 

Hudson, tb.ja. wnlled museum on site. However,, strictly funerary barque. The author 

X l the latter is not suited to tlie rather inclines towards the view of 

;~n rTFiwTi needs of potential visitors — or Edwards and Cern$ that this vessel 

(seemingly) to the need of the was a travelling boat for the dead 
ist over a quarter cen- ancient vessel for a stable atmo- king's voyages m the after-life. This 
ing a routine clearance sphere. So, ship and museum view would find endorsement in thft 
ong the south side of alike have never been accessible to very “normal”, presence ' of an 
vramid, a young Egyp- the public. ample cabin, supports for awnings 

legist came upon a pair . ■ . , . . and small baldachins such as ere- 

iw pits roofed over with Sucli in essence is the fascinating shown ■ in tomb and temple scenes 

me blocks and scaled story told In The Boat beneath the and on models, for travelling boats 
;ter, A probe-hole bur. Pyramid, wall enough known to 0 f thaw times. The known empty 
he eastern pit enabled Egyptologists, but not to a wider pj ta may onCB have contained solar 
*r to glimpse the-tjm- public. . In her narrative, Nancy and funerary ships; what the west 
acient ship stored with- Jon bins presents the discovery, ex- pj t contains cannot easily be 
of die find was already cavation and reconstitution oE the guessed. 

! ISJU^SSSl- =5 IP »1? .hi . Gi« n th. Md fact that th. M, 


— . ior . a;, rest .-from tiiifiM . «>•**** j n ih iniiu- ..lunKn.wroT'' .‘'opei 

I i&J-- AdWnnP "hrfSS'JB ■ £S£"*J£'? Imk into aiw> 

•J. SiPyou counting the expired, rvoertoira nf ' » y 9tocatlv * :WMM after all will^wiUi ,fock-^ od «rr ■■■®fb u jj eh 

. his «wrfHU*e ' *'• 


** T. ^ ’ A J. , ' ICI|§IUUO .WIU SUII 6 I M J F* u 

remarkably souna, condition, Hajy- background il ceded 

ever, having been anciently dis- to understand the -ship's role, i . 
mantled . into . G 5 X sections and 


substitute for visiting the real thing 
until' such time anyway as local 
wrangles give way to proper constf* 


^fimebt, r Sh“mi?h/K lSw.had political implications: pieces (with over 1.200 bits all That said, the role of this splendid vatfon und display. 
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Mai paese 

By Patrick McCarthy 


ALREUTQ ARBAS1NO I 
Un paese senza 
353pp. Milan: Gamut i. 


L8.m 


There is in Italy a genre of boohs 
that expounds the fallowing pro- 

I iosition: “all tilings Italian have 
seen, are and always will be in a 
state of litter chaos A few years 
ago Giorgio Bocca wrote i*' Italia £ 
malata ; now Alberto Arbasiuo 
experiments with the genre in Un 
paese senza. 

For three hundred and fifty pages 


police that he had found it on the 
motorway ; Italy's highly paid 
soccer players have so little desire 
to play that they fix the mutches. 
This last discovery was a blow even 
to the sceptical Indians. They knew 
their politicians were corrupt but 
it hurt them to learn that their star 
centre-forward, Paolo Rossi, was 
cheating. 

Bocca had a special target: (ho 
Milanese upper-classes who were 
voting communist mid culling for 
revolution whilo hiding their money 
in Swiss banks. Arbus inn's special 
target is the New or Newer Left 
militant who pnrticipui cd in i he 
Bologna demonstrations of 1977, 
reads Lotta Caminua, has spent a 


high-flown abstractions which are 
invariably decked out with quota- 
tions from the unfortunate Gru nisei. 
Hours may be spent deciding 
whether disen music is right-wing 
nr left. Further hours nrc consumed 
in the quest for a master : Man and 
Castro Jinvc lung since failed but 
perhaps Jacques Laciin ur Julm 
Travolta can replace them. 

Many of Arbiisino’s onslaughts 
are unjust, although this scarcely 
matters. One might argue tlmt Italy 
fares well in export markuts mid 
dial Milan lias in recent years 
rivalled Paris ns u fashion centre. 
One might argue, ton, that the 
Newer Left is necessary because it 
is the expression, however dis- 


. If Arbasiuo 1* M im L 
C'BU words it is btegS^i 
ix-iii-chans" 8 . u,e ik'' 


in'opiMii i ion “ l 

efficient than 

Once more 6 




few years at a university without torted, of luuulrcds of thousands nf 
ever attending classes much less young people to whom the economy 



lasses; - die Itniian Communist 
Party, which calls itself “ traditional 
and revolutionary ", denounces the 
Christian Democrats while demand- 
ing co govern with them. One could 
join in Arbasino’s game and draw 


Such militants exasperate Arbasiuo 
because they exalt the 
workers while staying 
possible from the factor 
cause they spend their 
assemblies that discuss possible 


sages as this : “ fa not today’s Italy 
... a medieval, Middlc-Ha stern cas- 
buli full of gipsies and knaves, 
cannibals und thieves, n cn shall 
which eel m os with the nii.scullu- 
nemis rhapsodies of knmv-noihiug ciiVtnreU thm 
rock and unarchirnl pop ami where on” ii ur “ tne French- 
everyone itilks ihi.ssiniuiurty to him- ,|,J' e ,. 1 " or ® — 

self und weeps over his exist ern e ? “ Kulums are )L 

Renders nf l.'Hspressn mid /.,r Aineriraiis and lest rSfr-i 
Repnhblicti uro fumiliiir with t'l*« U assume u,-.. 
Arbiisino's talent 
ho begins with 

play and spins out a mediiaiiuii on 
iniulern culture ihur stands on its 
own ns a glittering moiiieni of in- 
sight. But in Un piles*' senzti these 
moments nrc repetitious because 
i bey ure not humid together into a 
whole. Fragment at inn of language 
dues not in itself render thu frag- 
mentation nf culture. There must 
he n logic or n personal vision that 
illiiiuiiiiues the hunk, if ii is nm 
in become a part of the chaos which 
its subject. While rebuking 
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ie uses of reason 


j*h Coakley 


l.'lispri'ssa mid I.n Americans and V33 ^Mr , 
ro fumiliiir with Him Russians, thev ^S D1 i"^r m 
mt. I11 his articles ■{mil the Polos an d loVnJw&i 
Ii n pant ting or n than the Swedes, Ar5jJ® W 


f “ r example, on the 


BBLETI1 WAITE : 

Jems of Theology 
mbridge University Press. 
serbacK, £2.95). 

3 


be really tfun’ra 

IS H llQtlnr til- , 


Dons 

Sii t't'is is n batter filo „ 
pmicohre?" 
/•iiifrone ? Surely pjj 
. In nionst rated that a 
Sardinia need be no « 
citing than a childhood 
yn. And is Enrico Bt 
less worthy lender of the 
than Jnn Callaghan? 


NEWLANDS j 

of the Love of God 
SollioS. £3.50. 

B?7 2 


i,,, one', own ]i«: the . I, .11.. “',“0““,. P iT« J?™ of ''wM-di “lllf 

h .SSl. Pr KSi. " ill-defined evils in dl.t.i.t count, ies *"•}* >“'» *>'»« P^Braj.hs !“'! 



bad French wines while ignoring 
their own cheaper and better wines ; 
an Aiifonomia leader, who was 
arrested while in possession of a 
guided missile, solemnly told the 


which they cannot visit because they 
earn no money. 

In such assemblies, claims Arbtt- 
siiuj, concrete facts give way to 


of lists, personifications, rhetorical 
questions and doggerel pu 
although such fragmented 
is supposed to mil 
siun, one gruws 


he uses them arbitrarily, rather ns 

the Newer Left militant uses his that Italy has notlifcT 
quotations from Granisci. Up paese We are interested— «* uu 


CMlUj 



varance of these two books 
mbridge theologians invites 
estion that it Is possible 
n a rough and ready way, 
’mainstream “ Cambridge 
Brian Hebbleth wake’s 
blei ns of Theology, an 
_ry methodological work, 
an admirably lucid discus- 
•the plnce of theplogy in 
yersity, and at the same 
ough this is not a stated 
.) reads something like a 
of the present Cambridge 
^in theology and religious 


Nagging doubts 


By Stefan .CoKlini 


lurly fine brief akcich, Salisbury. 
Even If the cnnlriviuicc nf a brood 


nut only seem to exaggerate hi? 
originality us a political theorist t.i 


x these peiTiirinaiices on. 1 in-.i.mily 
•1 warms in l.aboiicliL‘1 c's rriiiui k, 


PETEK MARSH (Editor) : 

The Conscience of the Victorian 
State 

257pp. Brighton : Harvester. £20. 

D 85527 865 X 



about 


ioriiy of Christianity (Hebble- 
thwalte takes this to be “a prime 
task of Christian theology ”) and 
the book ends with the author's now 
familiar arguments for the Christian 
doctrines of Trinity and incarnation. 
Together, Hebbletluvaite * argues, 
these doctrines state the essentially 
Christian belief that “ the infinite 
and eternal God, who brought the 
world Into .being and sustains its 
whole evolving History, made him- 
self known ... as being essentially 
self-sacrificial love, by coming into 
. our midst himself ". 

This might have been written as 
a summary of George Newlands’s 
Theology of the Love of God, 
which, while being _ different in 
genre and style (it is a work of 
systematic theology) shares Hebble- 
tliwaite’s contention that here is 
something ineradicably central to 
Christian belief. Thus both books 
are critical of The Myth of God In - 
ctirmtte. though Ncwlands is un- 
doubtedly more sympathetic to its 
authors’ difficulties than his col- 
leagues. Difficulties and complexity, 
in fact, are what Newlands feels 
characterize the present theological 
climate more than anything else, and 
in his constant desire to anticipate 
criticisms from all sides his writing 
often takes on a darting, vaguely 
puranoid style which makes ills 


Hebblethwaite argues that 

open and self-critical ”, and direction bard to follow. (At other 


,%y.. is rational thong 

dip into. Trope n and self-critic . 

&h may be undertaken by timec, it must be said, there are 
prs and unbelievers alike. It brilliant flashes of wit : how rare 
b single method, and certainly 
prime logic “ ; instead, “ any 
Rnry critical method must be 
resources of the duafc UI _. a ?, d p * u J?"®i fc as aa 


more generally available fur the con 
duct of political debate. The pnssi 
biliiies und limits of this vocubulaii 
may need to he acknowledged bj 


* Before you begin a thing”, 
warned Charles Had don Spurgeon, 
not one to advocate indiscriminate 
plunge- taking, ,e make sure it is the 

Co h s cl c n cl* 1 a\in»i ? It ” i!— hist ™R0 even when they ‘cannot 

conscience ntapuL it... Ttio.toundtng- be explored In any detail, mid 

.never til of these essays set-in at tiun-s 
in (i.uiger nf winning lu claim fur 
j*:i.'ty ivlidt whs meant for cniinii.v. 
Tn . be mid, Tur example, that in 
Salisbury's speeches “clmi .icier" 
received a higher mural rating than 
intelligence or flexibility 


distinctive nr any particular group, pnhucs resonated with the existing 
Fur such argument to have hud any moral categories of the different 
polemical force, it had necessarily audiences he was nil dressing, 
to draw upon and rc-stiupe the 
evaluative vocnbiilnry which was 


premise of til is 

is tiiut where inn tiers of stale were 
concerned, Mr Conscience li.nl tu 
field an exceptionally large num- 
ber of enquiries during itie Vic- 
torian period. 

This theme receives its clearest 


Needless to say, having a lofty 
reviewer point out such problems 
from it safe distance is uhnut as 
useful as the visiting staff- 
nfFicur's exhortation that the 
enemy must be out-manoeuvred. 
Still, on u mure limited front it can 
be done, as Duryck Rein under 
shows in the innsi satisfying (.mil, 
by Mime way, (lie linigesi) essay in 
ijin Iinnk. tli.it on “Gladstone amt 
Conscience nf the State”. Many a 


brave scholar has been hypnotized 

a^SfiwiFt! Jaftfls BSSSASSi 

All change 


govcrnmuiiL 

dominated by tlio in vocal inn of tho 
language of morality In much the 
some wav os that of ihe twentieth 
century has boon by tlio Inngunga 
of economics. As aver, the value of 
inch n perception depends upon the 
kind or explanatory or interpretive 
purchase upon otherwise neglected 
or imrnccaole areas of the past 
which it furnishes the historian 
™th, and rhis fn turn may partly 
be a matter of good judgment about 
tho most appropriate strategy for 
netting and displaying any ' such 
elusive quarry. The authors of the 
present volume (all of whom teach 
at North American universities) 
have ‘ ’ ‘ 
oh 

stonian. Nonconformist, Imperial, 
and Conservative “ consciences ”. 

It is immediately apparent that 
the common term id their titles by 
no means denotes the same thing 
in each case, nor are the bearers 
of the respective *’ consciences ” 
nropcrly t . cdmpargble. - David 
wbertjfs euMpy on the Utilitarians 


l’nivideiuc's iiiCiil fiffici-. ill Mr 
f;’i scheme nf tiling-,, w.is tin- 

Estiililishud Church. und 
Srh ri-u dec's esiav is a nirdii.iiiu- 
L‘x.iiiiiiinti<ui i»r i lie drvi‘ln|tiuetit nf 
(iliidstune's ibinking uiimu tliv 
mm «1 agency nf u MJte i bn nil. 
Nuivinan’s nliservaiinn nu iin> 
y«m|j niilhnr nf The Slate in its 
Helut mns with the Chut eh tli.u Iti m 
" grunt object Is the religiuiiisini: nf 
llii- slate” turned nm in lie 
l>rnplielii', lint wb.il it nnuld have 
been hard in furrier in IMS n.u 
the way ill wliich a spiiiluali.-vtl 
duntoci-.u y would iihuv In mipplaui 
ml csiublislied ijiurcli in GI.hI 
shine's pur-iiili nf iliic aiijeet. llis 
id in was always “ihu greatest lmli 
iii'M nf ■ lie grrniesi nuinhi-r ", Inn 
li.v the end *»f his life his view ill ibr 


moral , (.'.-imu u-, m lu qirk;" - „ -. ,, , • 

n-M-inhled the principlt v Adjacent subjects 

finiii selu.nl -plaverouSd r jf» s PWchobgy, anthropology, 
games : many arc riled tlftf?* J" 1 ®? , ®"g PhUosophy 
are irlinseii al * ? rist t0 t,le theological 

. » , .Jiod what distinguishes tho 

Orel all, the essays prsri^^ f rom the practitioner 
i-ii-tagiiiKly dificrcnt peopWiBriliglous studies " is his 
-.nine nf ilu* traditipiul piafif ,o duck the issue .of truth 
i mill of political hisionuirai: inevitably raised in 
will presumably make upfcwimenologicaf" study of the 
«>f u> leaders. In his feed 
i iie editor announces that. ‘.Ji 
persuasive influence of mom 
nu-nt in iiuicicenih-centuiy' 
pn lilies which needs hpHU 
mid >iliimuj‘h o book of tiii 
rati tint aspire in meet llujit 
will be snmvlhiiiH if _ politnl 
tin inn-, luke its existent* 
seiiinisly ill the fulurd. 
leaders may f«i * 
lewarded by the Uiscorcqrj 
le-.-aii ileliiisldiUvr’s diiwan, 
the dri-line of n disiineuw 
i niifiii mist cultural idenlji}, 
tlie i.tKOs '* even Spurfioon «« 
lmlidavs nil dll! Klvicn ^ 
j caii iage and |iair 


sthwalte next tackles tho 
f how to adjudicate between 
fruth claims, and recom- 
r .- the “cumulative case'* 
Jd whereby a range nF nrgu- 
none of them individually 
ive. can none the less con- 
kumulatlvoly. Tliis method 
p*, at least in principle, the 
w demonstrating the super- 


that is ' fur any theologian, ancient 
or modern.) But the central con- 
tention of the book is that love, 
ruiher than faith and hope (which 
have both enjoyed vogues in recent 
Gennun theology) deserves to be 
the LeiltnoLiv of thcolngicnl reflec- 
tion on God. The nature of that love 
rs " self-giving, self-abandoning and 
self-affirming" is , supremely 
revealed in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus. And “ the 
incarnation is itself an inner 
renewal nf creation, un opening up 
of a new dimension of love . . . , a 
natural ‘ second stage 1 in God’s 
bringing ol' creation to fulfillment". 

Newlands's commitment to Trini- 
tarianism and his attraction to the 
paradoxes of n ihunlogia crucis 
(" God is radically hidden in his 
presence ", etc) suggest special in- 
fluence frpm Moltmann and JOngel. 
lu discussing Moitmaiiii, Ncwiunds 
is rightly critical of his metupliyxica) 


naivety: bom exactly does God him- 
self suffer abandonment nil tho 
cross, and how is he changed by 
this ? Against Newlands, though, 
one might want to utier a in qunijue. 
It is not cledr that he offers any 
further explanation, though lie cer- 
tainly demands such of others- He 
himself concludes : “ How God may 
take death overcome Into his uwn 
experience ... we shall never . . . 
be able- to say." 

Hebblethwaite and Newlands 
share not only doctrinal emphases, 
but also a firm commitment to 
rational argumentation in theology 
(Newlands too approves of “cumiil- 
oi ive cases"), a desire to nvoid 
special pleading, an unwavering 
insistence on the upplicniiuu of a 
correspondence theory of truth in 
theological claims, and an acute 
appreciation of the importance of 
the historical in Christian faith lu 
ail this the influence of their 
teacher Donald MacKinnon, former 
Norris-Huise Professor at Cambridge, 
is strongly felt. Yet there are also 

gaps. 

Doubts about appeals to experi- 
ence, and ail excessive emphasis on 
the cerebral side of religion, lead 
Hebblethwaite to demote the study 
of liturgy and ritual to a relatively 
unimportant position, and to under- 
stand " myth ” as doing nothing more 
than express a doctrinal proposition 
in " dramatic " or ** pictorial ” form. 
Perhaps similar pressures cause 
Newlands (ostensibly more positive 
towards experience as a theological 
criterion, but distrusting “ smoke- 
screens of piety und liturgy") to 
mention prayer only twice in the 
course of his book, nnd then only 
f 1 eel ingly— surely a strange omission 
in n work devoted to tile love of 
God. Certainly to Hebblethwaite one 
would want to counter that the 
wholly admirable insistence Llint 
theological debate be clear and 
rational is one thing, but the ten- 
dency to restrict the inputs, or raw 
runt or ini, on which that debate is 
based to the rationally comprehen- 
sible is quite another. But then such 
strengths and omissions may well be 
explained by die particular tradition 
of theological teaching at Cambridge, 
a tradition still pi-iniiirily centred un 
philosophical and biblical study, a 
tidier discipline than that of reli- 
gious studies, certainly, but arguably 
less rich in scope. 
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interviewed legions people with he displayed even the glimmer nf 
' - -- - - an awareness of the nieiTiudo logical 

significance of hi s modus operand i. 
But lie isn’t and ho doesn’t, pre- 


tlio exhaustive assiduity' of u an u wareiiess of Vhc* me^iudo logical 
former Fortune employee, con- - * - 

neciod his typewriter to a com- 
puterized, randomly collated 
thesaurus, and brought forth 77tc 
Third Wane. 


scnting Instead the Image of some- 
one engaged on an opcn-mhxk'd, 
open-ended quest for the patterns uf 

lit 


iiiiiinne. markets, wwk 
religions, mores, 
careers, Uncle Tom Cowej i 

So what? We knew rtW 
What we really wW* ® 
whether anyone ha! any l® 
of to*. 
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opted for slx separ ate essavs Alvin Toffler Is . former Time-Life 52“,-^ si. S, ‘F£? ls . , - l,e wns 

the Whig, Utilitarian Gla'd- Journalist who has cornered the P u h\!u S j” “, u ^ ous statistics second 

an. NonSnforUS fL.nSf.1 *«*»«■ market. Some might say " h,ch J J,s . fi 8. ured Fu J u > e . sh ? ck has began 

iliat he has merely bludgeoned it 
into submission by a combination 
or open contempt for Use English 
language and a gargantuan appetite 


n* in their approach to 
hty have moved like 
•reading delicately”, it is 
ong to see the growing -will- 
^ discuss the question 

- •masses 1 * ?SoSB3iifSsa“SR 


lives. Thus fur liio traditional 
Christian viewpoint goes un- 
qiiestiuned, At inis point Colcinun 
iimlcrtakus to irucu tho contem- 
porary diversification in Christiun 
n t(i Hides, from the early 1950s 
onwurds, and he concludes with a 
call for an interim ethic. Coleman 
— like tho Church of England work- 
ing-party as a whole — is clearly dis- 
satisfied with n simple restatement 
of the traditional ethic, but at tho 
same lime hesitates to move defini- 
tively towards a more radical posi- 
tion. 

The inadequacy of the traditional 
ethic is stated to lie in the need to 
tnke seriously the date- now avail- 
able about human sexuality. Thus, 
Coleman prefaces his detailed then- 


for “ facts ". Re first sprang to 
prominence wiih a book entitled 
Future Shock in which he des- 
cribed— end purported to analyse 
■ phenomenon . of incessant 
this ;- earlier work 


in, 

informs 
area an 
the tdtfil 


end Bichqrd Helraatqdter’s elegant ph ??° 

• P ,ec ® on 'the iNjobeonforraist* look , % 

the manner of political morallz- inc ,“ 

* i ng associated wlta two groups li . ke , h <« e«ke 

which were at least constituted bv s, e ze ^ tbe F cr 
shared beliefs of some kind, even If «hange-a „ c 

John°CoK essay ^on «TI?e iSS 5] SriaLd^^^ "2™ *mmovs some 1600 part- 
Conscience" ill brisk Si 3«S! book. The Third lime workers in its US and Canadian 


** paKcrns, Mr loftier now washing over the Western 
i® ‘be Detroit world and ihreaicniiig (promising?) 
estimated 65 per cent of ro revolutionize it. 
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Isis, namely the notion ibut social 
evolution is a constant process 
or adaptation to the ** objenive " 
reality of changing hran uf pm 
ducLioiv and of technology geiurally. 
Tlioiefore the key tu undersiniidjnK 


of In auJ'T UIUB L, Vl “* c suggestion that , “ no present day 
working-party- analytical psychologist would con- 
fif/o£ion,j,f - rc R2Ti Homo- duct his professional work exactly 

"Xmassifirntion " (his ^ P * m I979 ’ in the terms set out by Freud” la 

ackn <>wl«dges a debt correct, if only because the term 
”,n«. " - U the R jMtA'o« rse!f i»Soi e p 10 SherwTn Bailey, " analytical psychologist ■ is norm- 
rlie jwi 0 f work Homosexuality ally reserved for followers of 

n,I Jnces -and *® 3s j er , n Christian Tradl Jung. Terminological quibbles apart, 

alliances, , n ig?5 Archon thera arc more ma jor points to bo 
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ttitudes up to 
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a hundred 


taken into uccnunt. The importance 
attached to' interpersonal factors 
has not wanted. Likewise, it Is 
inaccurate to suggest that tho 
understanding of homosexuality as 
a state of incomplete development 
is merely an "early psychological 
view", with the implication mat 
such an evaluation has now been 


The 

the 


For sortie., years he has laboured -conijjietMy aUen to* 


titlDfi 
as 
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tnowncetitr and a^.o- 
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only^oui* hardware, but aliu s-ipw. 
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a S .“ D 5 Dta y note that Sher- superseded- Above all, the psycho 
denial of sexual sig- logical evidence as a whole Is seen 
b V5« * Dr y rtf Sodom and rts both varied and inconclusive, nnd 
in fsvour of a *hl« hardly suggests an adeq 
irohihui at,ve i rt terpr elation, basis for a considered chang 
t? 011 *®* homosexual the Christian evaluation of h 
Chrisn a C „- d ,hr ®U8h subse- 

(ferares 

sated ,m P lica l»Ons 

^ « per- 

^blic ahmrtl!. 1 - e onw ®rds — nomuwiimu i« »«■* 
revdMiS - A W®“ affected- presented as major points in Iha 
T"? °f the!r private case for increasing liberalization. 


this hardly suggests an adequate 

j 1 jn 

omo- 

sexual behaviour. • . 

A particular example of this per- 
tains to therapeutic difficulties, jme 
uncertainty of treatment proce- 
dures, and the reluctance of many 
homosexuals to seek treatment, are 


The logic of this seems doubtful, 
ntui tho cull for a revised ethical 
judgment should not be allowed to 
rest on such tenuous foundations. 
Tlie variety of data, und a measure 
of therapeutic pessimism, can only 
suggest tho need for n deeper and 
more detailed grappling with psy- 
chological evidence and principles. 

The recent diversification of 
Christian thought is well docu- 
mented, as is Coleman’s whole sur- 
vey of Christian attitudes. Three 
views are discussed — the conserva- 
tive, the more or less liberal, nnd 
tlie radical — and It is to the author’s 
credit that his presentation of each 
position seems fair and un polemi- 
cal. His survey takes the reader 
up to 1979, in which year Anglicans, 
Raman Catholics and Methodises 
alike were actively involved in de- 
bating the homosexual question, 
Coleman refers to these as “ three 
reconciling reports’*. 

However, to be criticized by con- 
servatives and radicals alike Is not 
of itself proof of having reached the 
right via. media. In this cohnectlon, 
it is surprising that Coleman refers 
only briefly to tlie distinction be- 
tween the homosexual condition and 
homosexual activity, and dismisses 
it as irrelevant. In a study of 
Christian attitudes this is a signifi- 
cant oversight, which can only com- 

S licate the question of re-evaluation. 

ostiilty to the homosexual con- 
dition should certainly have no place 
in the Christian fellowship. This 
must be emphasized. .But to press 
for the -acceptance of homosexual; 
activity is quite another matter, and 
,the two are by.no means equivalent 
concerns. 

Coleman’s own tentative liberaliz- 
ation is clearly linked with a pro- 
found sense of pastoral concern. 
This concern has led him to enter 
the debate publicly, and he will 
doubtless receive much criticism as 
a result. However, It should be made 
clear that his chief purpose in writ- 
;ing has been fulfilled. As , a history 
of Christian attitudes to homo- 
sexuality, Coleman*# book is a mag- 
nificent study and deserves the 
.widest possible audience. 
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nominations and applications for tlie Directorship of 
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Office. University of llanu Kahn, 
liana Kong. 
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rellromrm or Professor J. C. J. 
Mel lord on July 31. lOSl. 
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Msioiy. are invliad to submit 
applications &y December 1. 19W>. 
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Ail advertisements are sub- 
ject to die conditions of 
acceptance of. Times New« : 
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Applications are invited 
from Chartered Librarians, 
preferably graduates, with 
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